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A correspondent writes to us to 
ask. whether the tremendous 
energy put into the building of good roads will not 
be wasted if some definite plan is not devised for the 
future preservation of these new-made thorough- 
fares. Such will, undoubtedly, be the case if these 
roads, built of crushed stone, are not carefully and 
systematically inspected, and, in addition, kept in 
constant repair. A very common mistake is to 
repair a good road with sand, gravel or loam, gath- 
ered at the roadside. The proper remedy, and the 
only one for such roads, is the application, as soon 
as any unevenness appears, of a shovelful of broken 
stone, taken from convenient piles of it which the 
road-master has caused to be placed at intervals 
along the thoroughfare. This will fill the “bad 
place” in the road, and the first few carts that pass 
over it will crush it down into the solid bed beneath. 
The habit of scattering sand and loam upon such 
places only invites the first heavy rain to wash the 
material away again; or in dry weather these mate- 
rials help to make the road more dusty. A few 
common-sense principles about roads drilled into 
the laborers used upon our highways, will readily 
bring about a knowledge of the art of road-building 
which will make the preservation of roads an easy 
matter. We cannot have roads that are too good, 
and we cannot have too many roads that are good. 
It has recently been suggested that the State should 
utilize convict labor upon such work, a proposition 
which even those who, on general principles, fear 
the competition which labor of this kind involves, 
would hardly find objectionable. .In every State the 
crimina! -lasses could be put to work upon the high- 
ways to the credit of the community which has to 
support them. In time they could be made to bring 
about a state of perfection in our highways which 
would change the whole aspect of our country life. 


Good Roads and Convict 
abor 





The project put forward in Eng- 
land some two years ago, for a 
great pan-Anglican concourse of all the great ath- 
letes of England and her colonies, and of America, 
had something quite dazzling about it. The project 
was to include even more than this. It was to be a 
test of brain and muscle alike. Poets were to com- 
pete for laurels, and men of strength and agility for 
tokens—the East Indian was to struggle with the 
Australian, the Englishman with the Canadian or 
North American; there were to be races on foot 
and in boats, throwing of weights, jumping of 
hurdles, games of cricket and baseball. The whole 
to be a sort of jubilee performance upon a magnifi- 
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cent scale, in celebration of the conquests in the 
modern world of the English-speaking races. The 
conception has in it something gfandiose. It is easy 
to picture the throng that would come to such a 
meeting from every part of the earth. Since the 
fiasco resulting from the last of our international 
sports with England, we might question the possi- 
bility of holding a reunion of the kind proposed. It 
is quite manifest that American and English ideas 
of sport differ widely, and that the two nations 
could not meet upon common ground satisfactorily. 
Americans are as a nation slow to anger, but their 
long suffering in the case of Lord Dunraven has 
been really quite exemplary. 


Must Lower Races Go? 


so called, eventually oust the 
higher ones in future conflicts, or will the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Teutonic and Latin hold their pre-emi- 
nence against the yellow races and the black? It 
has recently been held by ethnologists that while the 
non-European races may be temporarily inferior, 
it does not by any means follow that they will 
always remain so. It was certainly not so in the 
past. The Gauls and the Germans were once the 
“lower ” race to the Roman world of the Augustan 
age, though to-day their positions are reversed; and 
if the march of empire seems to have been westward, 
so also has the gradual superiority of one race over 
another shifted from the extreme east in a westerly 
direction in an apparently certain and resistless 
march around the entire globe. Is it a fact that the 
people of the Yellow and Black belt are inferior 
beings, and that the Caucasian can maintain the 
supremacy he has gained against superior numbers? 
Are the Asiatics and Africans incapable of a higher 
civilization than Europeans and Americans have 
attained? “The African native,” says a European 
writer, “at his best—say the Zulu or Matabele— 
stands, taking him all round, on as high a level as 
the Germans whom Tacitus praised and dreaded.” 
The same writer gives it as his belief that the whole 
African Continent is a storehouse of excellent raw 
material capable of being gradually worked up into 
a civilization which will succeed that of Europe, by 
a slow process of assimilation stretching over cen- 
turies and perhaps millenniums. These people have 
the advantage of starting in the race where Euro- 
peans must leave off, just as the Teutons took up 
the process of building up our present civiliza- 
tion, not at the starting point, but from the point 
where Egypt and Greece and Rome had slowly 
carried it. 














THE ROENTGEN RADIANCE: THE NEW PHOTOGRAPH Y* 


By W. F. Mate, Pu. D. 


For the past few weeks all the world has been 
talking of Professor Roentgen’s wonderful dis- 
covery of a process which enables us to take pic- 
tures on a photographic plate without removing 
the shutter of the plate-holder, and pictures, too, of 
objects so enclosed. that they are not visible to the 
eye. Roentgen’s discovery is really very much 
more than this. He describes it as the discovery 
of a new kind of radiance; and while it is too soon 
to express a definite opinion as to the nature of this 
radiance, it is not too much to say that further 
investigations of it may profoundly modify our 
views of the structure of matter and of that omni- 
present medium called the ether, which serves to 
transmit light, and in which electrical and magnetic 
actions have their seat. Thus the experiments by 
which Roentgen exhibits the properties of this new 
radiance and tries to show that they are different, 
not only from those of light, but also from those of 
any other known agent, are, for the physicist, of 
extraordinary interest and importance. But the 
popular mind, seizing with unerring accuracy, on 
the practical possibilities involved in this new dis- 
covery, has been specially interested only in the 
photographic or other observations of concealed 
objects which it enables us to make. 

It is hardly necessary to say that by this process 
we do not obtain pictures of the ordinary sort. 
The radiance is emitted by a glass tube or bulb, 
from which almost every trace of air has been 
exhausted by an air pump, and through which an 
intermittent current or a series of electric shocks 
is passed from a large induction coil. The walls of 
this vacuum tube, as it is called, light up, under the 
action of the current, with a characteristic phos- 
phorescent glow, and every point on the walls 
where this glow appears seems to be a source of 
the Roentgen rays. When different substances are 
placed in these rays it is found that they all inter- 
cept the rays somewhat, but that their transparency 
or opacity is very different from their transpar- 
ency or opacity for light. Thus bodies which appar- 
ently do not transmit light at all, will transmit the 
Roentgen rays in abundance and an assemblage 
of bodies which would cast a perfectly black 
shadow in the light will cast Roentgen shadows, 
as we may call them, of different degrees of intens- 
ity. It is these shadows which are taken on the 
photographic plate. If, for example, a silver coin, 
which is very opaque to the rays, is inclosed in a 
box of aluminum, which is very transparent to 
them, and the box placed between the vacuum 
tube and the photographic plate, the shadow of the 
box will appear faintly, while that of the coin will 
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appear strongly marked upon the developed plate. 
In the same way the bones of the hand are shown, 
because they obstruct the rays more than the 
flesh does, and a bullet can be detected, even under 
a bone, because it obstructs the rays more com- 


pletely still. Since these pictures are taken by the 
shadows of the objects thrown on the plate, they 
may be called skiagraphs. 

In Roentgen’s original investigation he made 
use of another means of detecting the existence of 
the rays which he was investigating. There are 
many substances which possess the property of 
fluorescence, that is, of shining with a peculiar 
glow when placed in the invisible, ultra violet 
rays of the spectrum. Most of these substances 
exhibit similar fluorescence in the Roentgen rays. 
A sheet of paper coated with such a substance may 
be used to receive the rays instead of the photo- 
graphic plate. In order that their effect may be 
perceived, it is necessary that both the fluorescent 
substance and the eyes be shielded perfectly from 
the light. This may be effected by making the 
fluorescent paper one end of a box, with the coated 
side turned inward, and looking in at the other 
end. If all extraneous light is shut out by a black 
cloth, nothing is seen until a discharge is passed 
through the vacuum tube, when the fluorescent 
screen lights up with its characteristic glow. If 
objects are interposed between the vacuum tube 
and the screen, their shadows appear in the glow, 
and the same differences in depth of shadow can be 
perceived as are demonstrated by the photographic 
plate. This instrument is called the skiascope. It 
has certain advantages over the photographic 
plate, both for the physical study of the rays and 
for their practical applications. An observation 
may be made by it'in a very short time, and it per- 
mits the observation of bodies in motion. Thus 
the bones of the hand or forearm may be watched 
while the muscles are active. It is even possible 
that, as the method of producing the rays becomes 
better understood so that they may be better 
adapted to the work demanded of them, the motion 
of the softer parts of the body may be discerned 
though from the slight differences in opacity 
which apparently exist among these parts, such a 
result seems hardly probable. 

One does not need to be a surgeon to perceive 
the benefits which would follow to the human race 
if this method of direct or indirect examination o! 
the interior portions of the body were perfected. 
Even the trials which have been made in the few 
weeks that have elapsed since Roentgen announced 
his discovery have demonstrated its applicability 
and value in many cases. A glance at the pictures 
which accompany this article will show that for- 
eign substances in the body may be discovered, 
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diseased portions located and the progress of 
recovery from surgical operations watched. But 
the popular expectation that all that is going on in 
the interior of the body can be observed is‘in no 
respects justified. The method is as yet subject to 
many limitations. In the first place, we only 
observe shadows, and our pictures have all the 
uncertainty that shadow pictures have, from the 
total absence of perspective. Besides, the picture 
shows nothing at all, unless sufficient differences 
of opacity exist to cause shadows of perceptibly 
different intensities. Thus it may be that a tumor 
is present in the abdominal cavity, or there may be 
an inflamed condition of the appendix, without its 
being possible to perceive it by the aid of the 
Roentgen rays. The attempt tq photograph the 
brain must fail to give useful results, for this rea- 
son. It is like trying to photograph by ordinary 
light the shadow of the interior of ground glass 
globes. Then, again, the source of the rays is a 
bulb or tube of considerable size, and a small 
foreign body, deeply imbedded in the trunk might 
not cast a perceptible shadow on the fluorescent 
screen or photographic plate, just as a needle held 
in the sun’s rays will not cast a shadow on a screen 
ten feet away from it. Other limitations, arising 
from the lack of sensitiveness of the fluorescent 
screen, or from the inability of the rays to pene- 
trate the thicker portions of the body in sufficient 
abundance to enable them to be observed, will be 
removed, it is to be hoped, by the improvements in 
the method which invention and discovery will 
furnish. 

Physicists are striving everywhere to find the 
conditions which are most favorable for the pro- 
duction and the use of the Roentgen rays. At 
present little that is definite has been reached. If 
anybody knows what is the best condition of the 
vacuum tube, which is the most sensitive photo- 
graphic plate, or the best fluorescent material, he 
has kept his own counsel, and the public and even 
the scientific world have been informed only of 
results. A little experience with the vacuum 
tubes which are at hand in every laboratory will 
convince one that they differ very materially in 
their efficiency in producing the rays. Most of the 
tubes in which the vacuum is low will exhibit no 
fluorescence in the skiascope and exert little or no 
action on the photographic plate. As the vacuum 
in the tube improves the skiagraphic effect 
increases and very dense plates may be obtained, 
on which the outlines of coins, keys and other 
opaque objects stand out distinctly. But the rays 
from such a tube do not always possess sufficient 
penetrating power. Though they light up the 
fluorescent screen of the skiascope, they do not 
show the different intensities of the shadows with 
sufficient distinctness to enable the bones of the 
hand to be observed, and the pictures taken by 
their aid are very deficient in detail. Tubes in 
which the vacuum has been pushed nearly to per- 
fection by chemical means and through which, 
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therefore, the current does not pass, have appar- 
ently no effect at all. If a tube is tried whose 
vacuum is not quite so complete, and through 
which the discharge passes occasionally, the pic- 
tures obtained are faint, probably owing to the 
infrequency of the action, but show that the rays 
have remarkable penetration. Thus the best tube 
for use in diagnosis would seem to be one in which 
the vacuum is carried to the highest point con- 
sistent with the fréquent passage of the discharge 
through it. Such a tube would yield at the same 
time great penetration and a copious emission of 
the rays. 

The physical properties of the new radiance are 
of the most peculiar and perplexing kind. The 
rays affect the fluorescent. screen or the photo- 
graphic plate as light does. They apparently travel 
in straight lines or nearly so, and the intensity of 
their effect on the fluorescent screen varies with the 
distance from their source according to the same 
law as that obeyed by light. The fact that they will 
penetrate many opaque bodies does not of itself 
prove a difference between them and light, because 
many bodies which are opaque to some of the rays 
of light will transmit others. Thus glass transmits 
all the visible rays and stops most of the heat rays, 
while hard black rubber stops the visible rays and 
transmits the heat rays. There are, however, other 
and more radical differences between the Roentgen 
rays and light. They are not reflected, or at least 
are reflected only diffusely, and are not refracted at 
all. They have not, as yet, been shown to exhibit 
the phenomena of interference, and, until they do 
so, no sufficient evidence exists to show that they 
are light waves. They are absorbed by all bodies, 
there being apparently no body which is perfectly 
transparent to them, and yet there are no bodies 
which are opaque to them in the same degree as 
that in which many bodies are opaque to light. If 
these rays are waves of the same nature as light 
waves, they must be extraordinarily minute, even in 
comparison with the tiny waves of light. Roent- 
gen, however, who, in the weeks of his work with 
his new radiance, has no doubt pondered often on 
the question of its nature, and who, from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with its behavior, is more likely 
than anyone else, at present, to come to a correct 
conclusion about it, declares his belief that it is no 
species of light whatever, but is due to a different 
sort of vibration in the ether from that which con- 
stitutes light. The vibrations of light are transverse 
to the direction of the ray. According to Roent- 
gen’s view, the vibrations of the new radiance lie in 
the direction of the ray, in a manner analogous to 
the vibrations of air particles when transmitting a 
sound. There is, in reality, little doubt that the 
impetus which Roentgen’s discovery has given 
to the study of the questions connected with the 
electrical discharge, will carry us in the near future 
to some definite conclusions, to which scientific 
men will assent with practical unanimity. At 
present our attitude has to be one of reserve. 
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DE FOURNIER’S ESCAPE: IN 


THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY 


By JoszrpH HAtTrTon. 


[A selected reading from When Greek Meets Greek. By 
Joseph Hatton. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. In the 
days of the French Revolution, Deputy Grebauval had most 
bitter enmity against his half-brother, Count de Fournier. 
Grebauval never forgave his father for the shame of his 
birth and it maddened him to feel the honorable birth and 
position of his half-brother. Grebauval grew rapidly into 
a place of highest importance among the Revolutionists of 
Paris, he was on terms of equality with Robespierre and 
other friends of the time, and he used his diabolic power to 
hound his royalist brother, de Fournier. Both men loved 
Mathilde, daughter of the Duke de Louvet, but de Fournier 
wins and weds her. Soon after Grebauval spreads the false 
news of de Fournier’s death and attempts, under the awful 
threat of the guillotine, to force Mathilde to marry him. 
She has heroically defied him the night prior to the opening 
of the reading. The two men, so vitally different in char- 
acter, were wonderfully alike in size, feature, complexion 
and physical characteristics. Grebauval, with the aid of 
Laroche, his chief of police, has entrapped de Fournier at 
a Royalist meeting. De Fournier escapes over the roofs of 
the houses when the reading opens. Jeffrey Ellicott, a 
close friend of de Fournier, bound to him by every tie of 
gratitude, is forced to be private secretary to Grebauval, 
de Fournier’s bitter enemy.] 


At the same moment there appeared, at the edge 
of the parapet from which de Fournier had climbed, 
the figure of Pierre, heroic against the fading light 


of the afternoon. He stood upright, as if he had 
been on the safest ground, his pike in his left hand, 

“Cowards!” he shouted, in his big, clear voice. 
“Scum!” 

Then, as suddenly as he had appeared, Pierre 
was gone. 

“After him!” shouted the men in the street. 

It was a spacious balcony. At some time or other 
fair ladies might have sat there to see gallant pro- 
cessions pass along the narrow street below. 

De Fournier staggered as he landed. The bullets 
of two of his assailants had shot away his hat. 
Otherwise he was untouched. He ran his hands 
over his body inquiringly. The scramble across the 
street hand over hand had strained his muscles; 
but there was no blood upon his clothes. He had 
the use of all his limbs. Unfortunately, he had 
dropped his sword. He had a powerful knife in his 
belt, which Pierre had given him. He drew it, and 
looked around him. First he glanced at the dis- 
tance to the ground. This was too great for a drop 
with anything like safety. Nor were there any 
means for climbing down. 

He peered into the room that gave upon the bal- 
cony. It was a large, square apartment. The win- 
dow was open. He wondered if it would be wise to 
enter. There was a broad old oak seat beneath the 
window. He might do worse than try his fortune 
here. While he was hesitating, shouts came up 
from the street below. They must be his pursuers, 
he thought. This decided him. He leaped lightly 
upon the old oak seat, and thence to the floor. 


A large, wainscoted room. No door-ways appar- 
ent. They were, no doubt, either for secrecy or 
artistic effect, part of the wainscoting. Two large 
maps covered a part of the walls, one of France, the 
other of Europe. A hat and cloak hung upon a peg 
close by. At one end of the room were seats, a 
massive table, with papers scattered about, and a 
tall arm-chair; at the other end a rail was fixed, 
with side-bars, as if for witnesses or prisoners. The 
whole place had a magisterial appearance. 

“A judge’s room?” said de Fournier, as if asking 
himself a question. “Or a commissary of police? 
I had better get out of this.” 

He looked about for a door, but could find none. 
Then he went to the table, and examined the papers. 

“ Grebauval’s room!” he exclaimed. “I’m lost!” 
at the same time drawing his knife from his leathern 
case and buttoning his coat across his chest. 

Almost at the same moment a door opened and 
closed with a catch. He turned round. It was 
Grebauval who had entered the. room. 

“ Grebauval!” exclaimed de Fournier. 

“De Fournier!” responded Grebauval. “And it 
is you whom the patriot citizens are hunting?” 

As he spoke, the cries in the street came loud and 
noisily in at the open window. 

“T have that honor,” said de Fournier. 
are your comrades.” 

“They are looking for your body; but some of 
our patriot soldiers have not learnt to shoot as well 
as they will with a little more practice,” replied 
Grebauval. 

“It is a pity you do not train them upon the 
enemies of France,” said de Fournier, not thinking 
much about what he was saying, but watching every 
movement of his enemy, who drew his sword. 

“T must come to their assistance,” said Grebauval. 

The sounds in the street stopped. 

“They are coming round by the stairway,” said 
Grebauval. 

De Fournier began to edge for the window. 

“No, citizen, not that way. Your hour has come. 
I am going to kill you. Better die on my sword 
than be torn to pieces by the mob.” 

Grebauval was livid. He looked devilish. 

“Give me a sword,” said de Fournier. 
add my murder to your other crimes.” 

“What is the good of a sword to you?” sneered 
Grebauval, intercepting de Fournier’s movement 
towards the window, and approaching him with a 
tigerish look in his eyes. “Don’t you remember 
when we once before crossed swords?—a combat of 
your own seeking, an assassination it might have 
been, for you did not know that a civilian was also 
master of the gentleman’s weapon.” 

De Fournier remembered it only too well. 

“If my father was your father, as they say, you 


“They 


“ Don’t 








showed signs of his gallant blood for once, and 
that was when you gave me back my sword.” 

“Curse you and your father!” exclaimed Gre- 
bauval. “It is God’s righteous judgment upon you 
both that I kill you.” And he advanced slowly 
upon de Fournier, without raising his feet from the 
floor, gliding towards him, gripping his sword, but 
with a hand trembling with suppressed passion. 

“Since you are the better swordsman,” said de 
Fournier, not willing to die ignominiously, “and 
claim to be a gentleman, at least give yourself the 
satisfaction of killing me honorably; make it a duel 
to the death, but give me a sword.” 

While de Fournier was speaking, Grebauval was 
peculiarly conscious of his opponent’s eyes, which 
were fixed, not upon his, but upon his mouth, for it 
is there the fighting man looks for the forecasted 
action of his enemy. 

“T have lived for this day,” said Grebauval, “ have 
prayed for it at the grave of my mother, prayed to 
heaven and to hell, have given my soul for it. Curse 
you! You effigy of nobility!” Grebauval hissed 
the words between his teeth, his eyes blazing with a 
fury which he endeavored to control. 

Then, suddenly catching at the exposed breast of 
de Fournier, who had hitherto kept his right arm in 
something of a position of defence which might 
mean a possible seizure of Grebauval’s sword- 
arm, he lunged with tremendous force upon his 
opponent. 

Quick as lightning, and with the keen-sighted- 
ness of a man who has come through many terrible 
chances by courage and audacity, de Fournier 
crouched as Grebauval flung himself forward, and 
caught his assailant by his sword-wrist, caught him, 
happily, with his right hand, and after a short 
struggle twisted Grebauval’s arm almost out of its 
socket. His sword fell with a clatter upon the floor. 

Above the noise of the struggle came the shouts 
of a mob upon the stairs. De Fournier, letting his 
assailant fall, took his knife in his right hand. Gre- 
bauval reached out his left hand for his sword, and 
with an herculean effort got upon his feet. De 
Fournier, without a word, seized him by the throat, 
and stabbed him to death, flinging him to the 
ground with a thud that shook the room. 

De Fournier was moved by no feeling of revenge. 
Self-preservation was his impulse. The shouts of 
the mob passed by the door and went further along 
the corridors. He thrust his knife into its sheath, 
and was already upon the window-seat, intending 
to risk a leap into the street, when the door through 
which Grebauval had entered swung open once 
more, and clicked back with a sound like the snap 
of a pistol. His hand upon his knife, de Fournier 
turned, to meet the anxious gaze of Jaffray Ellicott. 

“My God! it’s you! ” exclaimed the young fellow. 

“ Jaffray!” said de Fournier, coming down from 
the seat. 

“You've killed him!” 

“To save my own life.” 

“T know.” 
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“Will you help me?” 

“To the death!” Jaffray replied. 

“Quick, then,” said the count; “strip him.” 

De Fournier at once began to untie the tricolor 
sash and unbutton the deputy’s coat. 

“You will personate him?” said Jaffray. “It is 
an inspiration! Fortune is with you. Here are his 
hat and cloak.” 

Jaffray took down from their peg on the wall the 
deputy’s grey cloak and three-cornered hat with its 
familiar cockade, and flung them to the count. 

Already de Fournier was half undressed. It was 
an easy matter for him, he had been so torn about 
and made buttonless. 

To get into the dead man’s vest and coat and sash 
was the work of a few minutes; to change panta- 
loons was a more difficult task. 

“The change must be complete,” said de Four- 
nier, breathless with excitement; “and the beasts 
are coming back.” 

“T will stop them,” said Jaffray. 

As he dragged the body free from its nankeen 
breeches, de Fournier heard Jaffray directing the 
crowd to proceed in another direction, and the mob 
passed by the door. 

It was a daring piece of strategy. Jaffray was 
back again in a few minutes. The ways of the 
Grebauval hotel and bureau were, fortunately, 
complicated. 

“And now to dress him,” said de Fournier, pull- 
ing the dead man into a sitting attitude. 

At last the ghastly work was done. A mob in the 
street could be heard planting a ladder against the 
balcony, the top rung of it near the window. The 
pursuers did not know whose balcony they were 
about to scale. 

“Sit at the desk,” said Jaffray; “this is his chair. 
Let them enter. They know how bitterly cool Gre- 
bauval could be on occasion. Let them think they 
shot him. Tap three times on this panel, and I will 
come to you. Laroche may come by way of the 
Palais de Justice, and he would be familiar with this 
habit of the deputy. I hear footsteps on the outer 
stair. Now, my friend, to prove that you are a good 
actor.” 

Jaffray left the room. De Fournier, as Grebau- 
val, took up a pen and bent over some papers on 
the desk. ° His hand trembled, and his heart beat 
wildly. It was with difficulty that he could sit still, 
as the noises of the approaching crowd increased 
and the three-cornered hat of a National Guard 
appeared above the last rung of the ladder. 

The dead body of Grebauval lay near the window. 
Above it, from the balcony, suddenly appeared the 
face of Jacques Renaud. De Fournier laid down his 
pen and looked up at him. Jacques turned to speak 
with some one in the street. 

“Ascend, comrades!” he shouted. 

At the same moment the other section of the mob 
thundered at the door. Jacques leaped down into 
the room. His place was taken by another and 
another in the balcony. 
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Jacques stepped over the body, and saluted de 
Fournier, who rose from his seat and tapped. three 
times at the wainscot behind him. Jaffray Ellicott 
entered almost immediately. 

“ Open to our friends,” said de Fournier. 

Jaffray obeyed. A dozen panting patriots rushed 
in. Recruits still continued to advance by way of 
the window. 

Raising his hand for silence, de Fournier in the 
well-mimicked voice of Grebauval, said, “ Which of 
you, my brave citizens, had the honor of firing the 
shot that brought down the traitor de Fournier?” 

“It was I,” shouted the ruffian whose acquaint- 
ance we made originally at the Lion d’Or,—“I, 
Jacques Renaud, corporal of the National Guard.” 

“ Give me your hand, brother,” said de Fournier, 
taking his grimy paw. “Ii I have any influence 
with the commander-in-chief, by this time to-mor- 
row you shall be lieutenant.” 

“Vive Grebauval!” shouted a dozen voices. 

“ But who says you shot the traitor?” demanded 
another valiant soldier, stepping to the front. “I 
was one of the firing party.” 

“Yes, it is true,” said several of his comrades. 

“I, too, fired iny fusil,” said another. 

“It was I who brought him down,” said Renaud, 
spurning the body with his foot, “I, and no other.” 

“Yes, it was Corporal Jacques,” shouted his sup- 
porters. “ Vive Renaud!” 


“You shall have your rewards, comrades; not 


one only, but all of you. Citizen Secretary, take 
their names.” 

_ Half a dozen men crowded around Jaffray, who 
took his seat and made his record. 

“In the meantime, messieurs,” said de Fournier, 
“pass into the next room, and you shall see that 
the Republic knows how to pay for good services.” 

“Vive Grebauval! Vive la Republique!” they 
shouted. 

“Et a mort les aristocrates! ” growled a raucous 
voice, seizing the dead body by the hair, without 
warning or protest, if de Fournier had been inclined 
to interpose. 

A yell resounded through the place and fluttered 
the maps on the walls. 

“This way, messieurs,” said Jaffray, opening the 
door that led into his own office. 

“But first the money, Citizen Grebauval, if you 
please,” he said. “Permit me.” And, opening a 
cabinet behind Grebauval’s chair, he brought out a 
small bag of gold and a bundle of assignats. 

“Vive le citoyen secretaire!” shouted the men, 
who remained to look on. 

The room was almost immediately cleared. De 
Fournier, breathing hard, sat down, and watched 
the blood of his enemy flow in a serpent-like trail 
across the floor. Fe had seen death in many forms, 
had dragged himself through many a red encounter, 
but never before had he experienced so sickening a 
feeling of nausea. 

Advancing against the enemy after the affair at 
Cherry Valley, he had fainted from the effects of a 
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sharp wound. He remembered the sensation at this 
moment, and clutched at the table in front of him 
for support. He neard the sound of many voices 
from Jaffray’s room, and made a great effort not to 
fall back helplessly. Presently the desperate crew 
of aristocrat hunters returned, with varied cries of 
“Vive la Republique!” “Vive Grebauval!” “A 
mort les aristocrates!” He recovered sufficiently to 
sit upright, and that was all. His eyes followed the 
patriots, headed by Jacques, as they made a fresh 
assault upon the body of his enemy. 

“Fling him into the street!” they shouted; and 
at once they proceeded to hoist the body into the 
balcony, while the rest lifted it on the railing. 

De Fournier looked on, confused still in mind, 
but recovering under the touch of Jaffray, who 
stood by his side, quiet as his chief, but alert, quick 
of resource. 

“ Down with him!” said Renaud’s assistants; and 
down went the remains of Grebauval, amidst a roar 
of frightful jubilations. Then, one by one, the men 
in the balcony disappeared, the others rushing out 
of the room by the doorway, too intent upon their 
ghastly business to take formal leave. 

Jaffray followed them, and pushed the door to 
with a click; then, avoiding the ghastly evidence of 
the tragedy that stainea the floor and bedabbled the 
rugs, he mounted into the balcony. De Fournier 
watched him, without uttering a word. 

“Tt is awful!” said Jaffray. The young fellow 
was very pale, but his lips were tightened into a 
mere thin line. 

“ Come this way, monsieur,” he said. “ You must 
wash and dress.” 

De Fournier roused himself. _ 

“You are a brave fellow,” he said, staggering to 
his feet. 

“Come to your room; a bottle of wine and a 
bath, and you will be Grebauval indeed. First, I 
will give instructions that you are not to be dis- 
turbed on any account.” 

He went into his office for a moment, returned, 
the panel clicking after him, then closed and fast- 
ened the window, and led the way to the secret 
bureau where Grebauval had entertained Laroche. 

Here Jaffray produced a bottle of red wine. 

“You have saved my life, Jaffray. God bless 
you!” said de Fournier, emptying the goblet. 

“You once did me a similar favor, but without 
my help,” Jaffray replied. 

“Let us give thanks to the Blessed Virgin,” 
exclaimed de Fournier, “who has answered the 
prayer of my wife and Marie Bruyset, for by the 
Blessed Mother of God’s intervention a miracle has 
been performed,—a miracle, Jaffray.” 

“You are overcome,” said Jaffray. “I could not 
have believed you could be so much moved.” 

“Nor I, Jaffray; nor I,” said de Fournier. “I 
could weep. It seemed as if a spirit-hand defended 
me, as if an avenging angel turned Grebauval’s 
sword aside and struck him down. Now life, free- 
dom and all that is dear to me is in my hands. 
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ELEONORA DUSE: THE ITALIAN ACTRESS AND HER ART 


By Laura MarHOLM HANSSON. 


[Selected from Six Modern Women, by Laura Marholm 
Hansson. Translated from the German of Hermione 
Ramsden. Published by Roberts Bros. Eleanora Duse 
opened her American tour of this season at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater, New York, under the management of H. C. 
Miner, with enthusiastic success. Her repertoire comprised 
Camille, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Locandiera and Magda.] 


A lean figure, peculiarly attractive, though 
scarcely to be called beautiful; a melancholy face 
with a strangely sweet expression, no longer young, 
yet possessed of a pale, wistful charm; la femme de 
trente ans, who has lived and suffered, and who 
knows that life is full of suffering; a woman with- 
out any aggressive self-confidence, yet queenly, 
gentle, and subdued in manner, with a pathetic 
voice,—such is Eleonora Duse as she appeared in 
the parts which she created for herseif out of 
modern pieces. When first I saw her, I tried to 
think of some one with whom compare her; I 
turned over in my mind the names of all the greatest 
actresses in the last ten years or more, and won- 
dered whether any of them could be said to be her 
equal, or to have surpassed her. But neither Wolter 
nor Bernhardt, neither Ellmenreich nor the best 
actresses of the Theatre Francais, could be com- 
pared with her. The French and German actresses 
were entirely different; they seemed to stand apart, 
each complete in herself. They represented a world 
of their own and a perfected civilization; and she, 
though like them in some ways, seemed to represent 
the genesis of a world, and a civilization in embryo. 
This was not merely the result of comparing an 
Italian with French and German, and one school 
with another,—it was the woman’s temperament 
compared to that of others, her acute susceptibility, 
compared to which her celebrated predecessors 
impressed one as being too massive, almost too 
crude, and one might be tempted to add, less 
womanly. Many of them have possessed a more 
versatile genius than hers, and nearly all have had 
greater advantages at their disposal; but the 
moment that we compare them to Duse, their loud, 
convulsive art suddenly assumes the appearance of 
one of those gigantic pictures by Makart, once so 
fiery-colored and now so faded; and if we compare 
the famous dramatic artists of the seventies and 
eighties with Duse, we might as well compare a 
splendid festal march played with many instruments 
to a violin solo floating on the still night air. 

Eleonora Duse’s acting tells of infinite suspense. 
Her entire art rests on this one note,—Suspense; 
which means that we know nothing, possess noth- 
ing, can do nothing; that everything is ruled by 
chance, and the whole of life is one great uncer- 
tainty. This terrible insecurity stands as a perfect 
contrast to the “cause and effect” theory of the 
shools, which trust’in God and logic, and offer a 


secure refuge to the playwright’s art. This myste- 
rious darkness, from whence she steps forward like 
a sleep-walker, gives a sickly coloring to her 
actions. There is something timid about her; she 
seems to have an almost superstitious dislike of a 
shrill sound, or a brilliant color; and this peculiarity 
of hers finds expression not only in her acting, but 
also in her dress. 

We seldom see toilets on the stage which reveal 
a more individual taste. Just as Duse never acted 
anything but what was in her own soul, she never 
attempted any disguise of her body. Her own face 
was the only mask she wore when I saw her act. 
The expression of her features, the deep lines on 
her face, the melancholy mouth, the sunken eyes 
with their large heavy lids, were all characteristic 
of the part. She always had the same black, broad, 
arched eyebrows, the same wavy, shiny black Italian 
hair, which was always done up in a modest knot, 
sometimes high, sometimes a little lower, from 
which two curls always escaped during tke course of 
her acting, because she had a habit of brushing her 
forehead with a white and rather bony hand, as 
though every violent emotion made her head ache. 

No jewel glittered against her sallow skin, and 
she wore no ornament on her dress; there was 
something pathetic in the unconcealed thinness of 
her neck and throat. She was of medium height, 
a slender body with broad hips, without any signs 
of the rounded waist which belongs to the fashion- 
able figure of the drama. She wore no stays, and 
there was nothing to hinder the slow, graceful, musi- 
cal movements of her somewhat scanty figure. She 
made frequent gestures with her arms which were 
perfectly natural in her, although her Italian vivac- 
ity sometimes gave them a grotesque appearance. 
But it was the grace of her form, rather than her 
gestures, which called attention to the natural state- 
liness of her person. As to her dresses, they were 
not in the least fashionable, there was nothing of the 
French fashion-plate style about them; but then she 
never made any attempt to follow the fashion—she 
set it. There was an antique look about the soft folds 
of her dress, also something suggestive of the Re- 
naissance in the velvet bodices and low lace collars. 

But her arrangement of color was new; it was not 
copied either from the antique or the Renaissance, 
and it was certainly not in accordance with the pres- 
ent-day fashion. She never wore red —with the 
exception of Nora’s shabby blouse—nor bright yel- 
low nor blue; never, in fact, any strong, deep color. 
The hues which she affected most were black and 
white in all materials, whether for dresses or cloaks. 
She always wore pale, cream-colored lace, closely 
folded across her breast, from whence her dress fell 
loosely to the ground; she never wore a waist-band 
of any kind whatever. 





The Prisoner .. 


CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


A man’s skull is his lifelong jail; 
Behind its prison bars, 

From its eye-windows, doth the soul 
Peep at the earth and stars; 

But unlike jails of wood or stone, 

Its prisoner ever dwells alone. 


Though through its front doors perfumed gales 
Are blown from glens of gladness, 

And through its back doors music strains 
Roll in in waves of madness, 

And though he hear and heed each tone, 

The prisoner still must dwell alone. 


Though past the windows of the jail 
Sweep scenes of solemn splendor, 

And through the doors float hymns of joy, 
Or dirges deep and tender, 

The prisoner hears the mirth and moan, 

But in his jail he dwells alone. 


No lover ever knows the soul 
He loves in all its sweetness; 
The fullest love, however strong, 
Is marred by incompleteness; 

No heart is ever fully known, 
The prisoner ever dwells alone. 


Over the West Hills 


..Sam W. Foss..Whiffs from Wild Meadows (Lee & Shepard) 


The Moon-Trail..George Horton..in Unknown Seas (The University Press) 


The moon-trail shineth across the sea, 

And stretcheth off to a far countree 

In the realms of the old romantic moon, 

Where evening is morning, and midnight noon! 
Then lovers away on the bright moon-trail, 
Each happy two with a tiny sail, 

In a silver waste with stars above, 
And nothing to do but love and love. 


The great kind moon like a sphere of light 

Swings down to the rim of the sea each night, 

Finding ever some bark with a happy crew, 

Bringing all the world though it brings but two. 
Then lovers away on the bright moon-trail; 
Soft breezes are sighing to fill your sail; 
There are stars beneath and stars above, 
And nothing to do but love and love. 


The moon-trail lighteth the sea of life 

For lover and maiden, lover and wife, 

And it’s joy to sail down its shimmery way, 

Just two togetheg, forever and aye. 
Then lovers away on the bright moon-trail, 
Each happy twain with a tiny sail, 
For there’s naught so sweet in heaven above 
Or the earth beneath as to love and love. 


Riding with Nancy...........2»The Lar 


She has tightened her cinch by another inch, she has shortened her stirrup-strap, 
And she’s off with a whirl of horse and girl, and I’m a lucky chap! 


With a “ Catch if you can! I’m as good as aman!” ata breakneck pace we ride. 
I have all but placed my arm round her waist, as we gallop side by side. 


When “ Roop! Ki! Yi!” and her elbows high, she spurts in the cowboy style; 
With a jerk and a saw at her horse’s jaw, she’s ahead for another mile! 


And it’s Nancy’s dust, that breathe I must, and it’s Nancy’s trail I follow, 
Till I leave the rut for a steep short cut, and I have caught her down in the hollow. 


Then into the creek, with a splash and a shriek, to her saddle girth she dares; 
“ Oh, make for the shoal, or he’ll stop and roll!” But it’s little that Nancy cares. 


And up the hill she’s ahead of me still, and over the ridge we go! 
And my steaming nag has begun to lag; but it isn’t my fault, I know. 


Oh! fair astride does Nancy ride, and her spur she uses free, 
And it’s little she cares for the gown she wears, and it’s little she cares for me! 


But the strawberry-roan, with the sharp backbone, that Nancy rode that day, 
He doesn’t forget that Saturday yet when Nancy led the way. 


The Happiest Heart....John Vance Cheney....Harper’s Magazine 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame; 
The dust will hide the crown; 
Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. 


Off Georges Banks....Ernest McGaffey....Poems (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Off Georges Banks the sun went down 
In crimson splendor gleaming, 
As past the bar a vessel sailed 
With graceful pennant streaming; 
And in her wake across the blue 
A stormy petrel flew. 


Then from their ambush crept the winds 
To wake each sweeping billow; 

And in their grasp the strong masts shook 
Like slender twigs of willow, 

And struck by whips of foaming spray 

The good ship bore away. — 
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Out of the arms that held her safe 

He took with a smile the little waif; 

A grip of the hand ’twixt blue and gray, 
And back rode the captain of Company A. 


Up there in the’ distant cottage door, 

A mother clasped her child once more, 
Shuddered at sight of the smoke-cloud gray, 
Shrouding the path of Company A. 


A little later and all was done, 

The battle was over, the victory won. 
Nothing was left of the pitiless fray 
That swept the ranks of Company A. 


Nothing left, save the bloody stain 

Darkening the orchard’s rosy rain; 

Dead the chief of the southern gray, 

And dead the captain of Company A. , 
Fallen together the gray and blue, 

Gone to the final rendezvous; 

A grave to cover, a prayer to say, 

And—Forward, march! went Company A. 


Through darkling clouds the lightning clove 
A jagged path asunder; 

And in the gloomy vaults o’erhead 
Deep rolled the sullen thunder; 

While high above unnumbered graves 

Up leaped the hungry waves. 


Gray rose the dawn; and dreamily, 
As though ’twixt sleep and waking; 
Low lapped the waves, as on the rocks 
Their long, green lines were breaking; 
And in the changing sky afar, 
Paled out a single star. 


Then seaward from the lonely reefs 
The sun came up all slowly, 
His first beams touched a white, white face, 
Among the seaweed lowly, 
A dead face lashed to floating planks 
Drowned there—off Georges Banks. 


The March of Company A..... The Century Magazine 


“ Forward march!” was the captain’s word. 


And the tramp of a hundred men was heard, Good Friday. ...Francis Saltus Saltus..... Dreams After Sunset 


*“*He was despised and rejected of men.”’—Isaiah liii; 3. 


As they formed into line in the morning gray; 
Shoulder to. shoulder went Company A. 


Out of the shadow into the sun, 

A hundred men who moved as one; 
Out of the dawning into the day, 
In glittering files went Company A. 


Marching along to the rendezvous, 

By grassy meadows the road ran through, 
By springing cornfields and orchards gay, 
Forward, forward, went Company A. 


And the pink and white of the apple trees, 
Falling fast on the fitful breeze, 

Scattered their dewy, scented spray 
Straight in the face of Company A. 


A breath like a sigh ran through the ranks 
Treading those odorous blossom banks, 
For the orchard hillsides far away, 

The northern hillsides of Company A. 
Forward, march! and the dream was sped; 
Out of the pine wood straight ahead 
Clattered a troop of the southern gray 
Face to face with Company A. 


Forth with a flash in the southern sun 
A hundred sabres leaped like one. 
Sudden drum-beat and bugle-play 
Sounded the charge for Company A. 


Halt! What is here? A slumbering child, 
Roused by the blast of the bugle wild, 
Between the ranks of the blue and the gray, 
Right in the path of Company A. 


Nothing knowing of North or South, 
Her dimpled finger within her mouth, 
Her gathered apron with blossoms gay, 
She stared at the guns of Company A. 


Straightway set for a sign of truce 
Whitely a handkerchief fluttered loose; 
In front of the steel of the southern gray 
Galloped the captain of Company A. 


To his saddle bow he swung the child, 

With a kiss on the baby lips that smiled, 
While the boys in blue and the boys in gray 
Cheered for the captain of Company A. 


Forth from the ranks of his halted men, 
While the wild hurrahs rang out again, 
The Southern leader spurred his way 
To meet the captain of Company A. 


Look back, my soul, amazed and see 
The Man of Sorrows, ’midst a crowd, 

Bearing his cross to Calvary, 
Assailed by imprecations loud. 

Patient and meek, with eyes upturned, 
He sought forgiveness from above, 

- For those who prayers and pity spurned, 

Regardless of his pardoning love. 


The Son of God was crucified, 
His blood for man’s salvation paid, 
While Jews reviled the precious tide 
* And mocked the King, a cross displayed. 
O guilt beyond most daring thought 
Their impious fathers ever framed; 
Which on their race the curse has brought 
Of unbelief still madly claimed. 


“Why has my God forsaken me?” 
Death shadowed, the Savior cried; 
Rocks rent in answering agony, 
And trembling earth in groans replied. 
The heavenly host in mute surprise 
Watch the stupendous mystery; 
No joyous sounds in Paradise, 
And Christ invoking sympathy. 
Weighed down by sin’s o’erwhelming load, 
The spotless Lamb for sinners dies; 
An offering worthy of a God, 
The incarnate Lord, the sacrifice. 
Still on this day of bitter grief, 
When shame should veil each guilty face, 
Faith offers all a sure relief 


From Love’s true source, Redeeming Grace. 


Darkness Judea’s hills o’erspread, 
The tears of angels Jesus laved, 

Long buried saints rose from the dead, 
The veil is rent, the church is saved! 
The cross, the nails, the thorns, the spear, 

The scorn, the torture and despair, 
Will at the last great day appear 
The crown and sceptre Christ will wear. 


Oh, bleeding.Lamb! by thy last cry 
Still heard in faith from pole to pole, 
Raise me from where in grief I lie, 
And make my wounded spirit whole. 
In the deep ocean of thy love 
Blot out my sins till, soaring free, 
My soul will magnify above 
The risen Christ who died for me. 





GENERAL GOSSIP 


Thomas Hardy, Much has been said and written 
a pen picture of the 


English novelist. about Thomas Hardy’s work, 
says the “ Boston Transcript,” but very little, indeed, 
is generally known of the man himself. An obvious 
reason is the novelist’s dislike of personalities, his 
shrinking from public curiosity, and the simple, 
serene — almost mediaeval—tone of nature that 
dominates him. One of his finer “Wessex” 
stories, as Hardy fancifully calls every place he 
writes about, except London, is a glowing little 
history, hid away in the heart of rural England 
and untouched by modern evenness. And such a 
story is an elemental reflection of Hardy’s own pecu- 
liar character and tastes. “Far from the Madding 
Crowd ”—that is the keynote of his tendencies and 
the air in which he is at home; that is the latitude 
he seeks; and as the chamois breathes the light 
ether of lofty solitudes with keener relish, so 
Hardy needs the haze and silence of lowly solitudes. 
As a young man he proposed to follow architecture 
as a profession, and studied with diligence. He went 
into the office of the well-known architect, Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A. R. A., in London. While 
equipping himself for his future career he used his 
spare moments in writing a novel that he called 
“Desperate Remedies.” This book, after several 
refusals, at last found a publisher, but it did Hardy 
no more good than harm. Meantime, following his 
architectural work, he carried out his first commis- 
sion—naturally a modest one, as young architects 
are not usually intrusted with cathedrals. Although 
his maiden efforts in letters had met with compara- 
tive failure, his zeal was unabated, for he immedi- 
ately wrote “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” At the 
time this book appeared, Frederick Greenwood, now 
the distinguished student of European politics, 
edited the “ Cornhill Magazine.” It is a habit with 
Mr. Greenwood occasionally to “ prowl” about old 
bookstalls. Looking over a basketful of cheap 
books all thrown together, he chanced to light upon 
“Under the Greenwood Tree.” For the sake of its 
name he picked it up, paying a few pence for it. 
The able editor saw at a glance that there was genius 
in that neglected and discarded work, and finding 
out Hardy, then in his thirty-first year, he commis- 
sioned him to write a novel for the “ Cornhill.” It 
was then that Hardy, forced by circumstances, as 
well as impelled by his love for letters, abandoned 
architecture, and, throwing himself into his work 
with perfect singleness of purpose, wrote “ Far 
From the Madding Crowd,” a book that now stands 
with a few others among the lasting literary achieve- 
ments of this century. 

Though he is neither listless nor languid Hardy’s 
appearance is that of a man who has lately recov- 
ered from an illness. His cheeks are slightly sunken 
and his skin is sallow, speaking of sedentary labors, 
the midnight lamp, and of a constitution that could 
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not support the sustained strain of an arduous task. 
Yet his eyes tell another tale and possess that phos- 
phorescent light that indicates energy. ‘The solu- 
tion of these contradictory marks must be, that he 
is mentally as robust as he is physically delicate, or 
it may be that the strong mind has sometimes to 
struggle against the drooping of the body. Hardy 
is neither tall nor commanding in stature. His face 
is exceedingly keen and clever. His bronzed hair, 
now tinged with gray and brushed back, is becom- 
ing thin. His slender moustache adds point to his 
finely modeled features. Although spare in type, his 
shoulders are broad and give him the appearance 
of being larger than he is when he is seen sitting 
down. As is the case with many English writers, 
Hardy lives in the country and comes to London 
once every year for a few weeks to brush away 
the cobwebs by contact with men who keep the rust 
from their steel and the tarnish from their silver. 
Hardy’s quiet home is not far away from the pretty 
little town of Dorchester in Dorsetshire—his native 
county. This home is entirely the work of his own 
hands. Every room, window and hall, every alcove, 
cupboard and doorway is designed to,suit his own 
and his wife’s fancy. The house stands on a small 
piece of land and is surrounded by a few acres of 
garden and lawn. The manner in which the land 
came into his possession is interesting. The particu- 
lar piece of ground he wanted was part of a large 
tract belonging to a land company of which the 
Prince of Wales was president. Though the prince 
did not know Hardy personally, he greatly admired 
his work. On one occasion the directors of the land 
company met, the prince presiding, and when the 
report was read, Mr. Hardy’s application for a few 
acres of the company’s land was alluded to, but 
merely incidentally, with the remark that it would, 
of course, have to be declined. The prince said: 
“What Hardy is it? Not the author?” “Yes, 
Thomas Hardy,” was the reply. “Then why not let 
him have a few acres?” said the prince, “ he would 
not have asked had he not set his heart on the spot. 
Yes, let him have them.” Not long after this the 
foundations of Mr. Hardy’s home were laid. 


In the volume, “ Lyrics of Love 
and Nature,” lately published by 
F. A. Stokes Company, New York, Mary Berri 
Chapman has given us many remarkable poems. 
The volume has neither dedication nor preface, 
modestly enough, though it covers two hundred 
and twenty-six pages giving ample opportunity 
for variety, in which respect it does not disappoint. 
Every reader has personal preferences, but an 
impersonal estimate places these poems at a high 
average; some of them are light and fanciful, 
almost wayward in suggestion, but all have rare 
musical quality and charm. There are a surpris- 


Mary Berri Chapman 








ing number of strong and original thoughts in the 
poems; some in fact so virile, as to startle the reader 
on first acquaintance; but a second consideration 
proves them sincere and pure, though in boldness 
they suggest Bohemia or Arcadian antiquity. The 
poems are untainted by morbidness, showing a poise 
which, judging by the author’s years, is precocious. 
Youthfulness is only evident in the earnestness of 
the work which is intense even to sadness, although 
the sadness is never bitter, and there is none of the 
repression or economy which comes with exhausted 
enthusiasm. The author dares think and feel 
frankly, which, in this instance, does her no dis- 
credit, and, although there is in the collection only 
one poem of a religious subject, there are some 
which (with apologies to Emily Dickinson), are of 
so uplifted a sentiment as to make one feel he has 
been to church while staying at home. 
there we find a touch of humor, which we are glad 
to recognize in a writer of such evident depth and 
sensitiveness. On the whole, we feel that we have 
a new writer of unusual power and we await with 
interest her development to more sustained flights. 





The “Army Stories,” by Captain 
Charles King, U. S. Army, evi- 
dently find many -eager, interested readers, outside 
of army circles, and from such persons frequently 
comes the question: “Are they true to army 
life?” My answer, says Lieutenant E. H. Plum- 
mer, is, invariably, “ Yes,” qualifying it by adding: 
“ Of course exceptional or extreme cases are taken, 
and perhaps, in some instances, exaggerated. This 
being, as it were, ‘romantic license,’ necessar- 
ily incidental to novel making.” The frequency of 
the question and many inquiries, of similar import, 
in magazines and newspapers, seems to indicate, not 
only that the novels are very interesting to this large 
circle of readers, other than army people, but that 
there is a wide-spread desire to know whether they 
are fair exponents of the typical life of our army. 
Library statistics show that—“the reading public 
like real incidents told in lively, easy flowing narra- 
tive; incidents of the life of which they have some 
personal knowledge or experience.” This being 
“illustrated by the fact that in all seacoast towns 
there is insatiate demand for voyages and books that 
deal with the sea and seafaring life. Stories that 
have for their basis the incidents of local history, the 
daring life, the hardships and privations of the 
pioneer or deeds of martial prowess or patriotism, 
find interested and eager readers.” From the latter 
part of this conclusion, there is at once apparent 
one element of the general popularity of King’s 
novels, as the characters dealt with are, chiefly, sol- 
diers, whose lives are ever supposed to be linked 
with “ deeds of martial prowess or patriotism,” and, 
as a truth, generally are more or less filled with 
experiences of “hardships and privations.” 
Professional literary critics may withhold from 
Captain King the palm for an easy flowing style, 
but all his readers will doubtless accord to him the 
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ability to throw into his narratives that which Roe 
called “the element of life in fiction ”—that which 
grasps and holds the attention of the reader, and 
is another essential element of popularity. The 
habit of close, accurate observation is as essential, 
if not more so, to the frontier soldier as to the suc- 
cessful novelist. To this habit, Captain King, in his 
life as a soldier, has doubtless added that of study- 
ing the inner life and motives of those about him. 
With these habits his varied experience in Indian 
campaigns on the frontier, as aide-de-camp, regi- 
mental staff officer, instructor at the Military Acad- 
emy, on riot duty, etc., provided him with an 
immense fund of incidents and characters, from 
which to draw in novel making. And we come now 
to the narration of these incidents, and the ques- 
tion: “Are they real incidents? Are they true to 
army life?” 

These questions might imply reference to the 
much-vexed question of “realism or romanticism.” 
A simple narrative of bare facts or a fictitious 
romance. But, as the narrative of the most devout 
realist is more or less, perhaps, unconsciously to 
him, colored by personal aspect or point of view, 
and the most daring fiction of the romancer is, just 
as surely, the offspring of a fancy the, perhaps 
unconscious, birth-mate of some real incident, the 
qualified answer, as given above, seems to be a satis- 
factory one. We are not all possible heroes or vil- 
lains, angels or tartars, for Captain King’s pen, 
nor is our daily life one continual succession of inct1- 
dents, such as described in his novels, but, as those 
who know life in the Latin quarter of Paris can 
name the “Trilby,” “Laird” and “Svengali” of 
Du Maurier, so we, of the army, in reading Cap- 
tain King’s novels see our comrade, friend and 
enemy unmistakably portrayed in the characters. 





Mrs. Eliza J. Nicholson, pro- 
prietress of the “Picayune,” 
died on February fifteenth. She was suffering, 
says the “St. Paul Pioneer Press,” from the grip 
when her husband died a week before, and the 
sad event so shattered her system that the dis- 
ease developed into congestion of the lungs, and, 
without strength to fight off the attack, she sank 
rapidly into the final sleep. Mrs. Nicholson was 
born on Pearl river, in Mississippi, and was the 
daughter of Captain J. W. Poitevant, descended 
from a Huguenot family, still one of the most influ- 
ential in the section. She was born a poet, and 
under the name of “Pearl Rivers,” wrote songs, 
which made her famous. Her first verses were pub- 
lished in the “Home Journal,” and “ Lippincott’s ” 
published a volume of her lyrics which earned 
praise from Paul H. Hayne and other poets and 
critics. Her latest contributions to American verse 
were “Hagar” and “Leah,” in the “Cosmo- 
politan,” intended to begin a series of Biblical 
lyrics. The work of her youth attracted the atten- 
tion of Col. A. M. Holbrook, then the proprietor of 
the “ Picayune,” who offered her a position on the 
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paper, which she accepted. She became his wife, 
and increased her mastery of the details of news- 
paper work, so that upon his death she was enabled 
to assume the management of the journal and direct 
its progress to gratifying success, becoming one of 
the best known editors in the country. She asso- 
ciated George Nicholson, then business manager, 
in the direction of the property, and, upon their 
marriage, the firm became Nicholson & Co. Of 
late years Mr. and Mrs. Nicholson, feeling that their 
interests no longer required constant personal atten- 
tion, allowed an able staff to conduct the active work 
of their journal, and devoted most of their time to 
travel and recreation, although she constantly made 
suggestions and preserved an intimate knowledge 
of every department. She leaves two sons, the 
eldest only fourteen years of age 


James Jeffrey Roche was born 
in the pretty Quaker town of 
Mountmellick, in Ireland, a scion of one of those 
mixed Norman-Irish families who are more Irish 
than the Irishh He was but a few weeks old 
when his family removed to Prince Edward Island, 
where the poet grew to manhood, and where, in 
St. Dunstan’s College, he was educated. While 
still a young man he went to Boston, where 
for seventeen years he stuck. to trade and com- 
merce, for which he had a most profound distaste. 


James Jeffrey Roche 


In 1883 he entered the editorial rooms of the Bos- 
ton “Pilot” as assistant to the lamented John 
Boyle O’Reilly, where the quality of his work soon 


made itself felt. Mr. Roche is essentially a poet; 
even his prose has a brilliancy and sparkle that lift 
it out of the prosaic. The blood of his Norse ances- 
tors—those sea rovers who fought with the savor 
-of the salt ocean in their nostrils—still lingers like 
a fire in his veins. Their love of the sea, of its 
storms and battles, breaks out in his verses and 
flavors his work, and his ballads of historic Ameri- 
can sea fights are among the best things in Ameri- 
can literature. In the poems of the same serious, 
strenuous nature, he has touched a high level; and 
he has few equals in the lighter verses of a satirical, 
witty quality which have the Gallic touch. “The 
Vase,” which appeared originally in “ Life,” is the 
best jeu d’esprit of its kind, delicately, delightfully 
satiric, but it is satire sans acidity. But when all is 
said and done, it is not too much to predict that it 
is by his ballads and songs of the sea that his name 
will endure in American literature. 

Those who love the lawlessly heroic should read 
Roche’s splendid “ Story of the Filibusters.” It is 
the record of the deeds of men, mingling of hero 
and outlaw, who, prompted by love of liberty, adven- 
ture and plunder, dared the task of conquering 
empires with half-mad handsful of adventurers. 
These men, in the nineteenth century, in the age of 
respectability and commerce, dared to repeat the 
feats of the Viking and to essay the deeds of Cortez 
and Piazzro. How near they came to success, what 
sufferings they underwent, what toils they endured, 
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the story tells. They died in the jungle and the 
desert and stood clear-eyed and bare-breasted before 
the black muzzles of the dictator’s muskets and fell 
with a laugh. To appreciate these men, to see the 
hero under the dross and dirt of the frowsy filibuster, 
needed the vision of the poet and the biood of a 
Norse descended spirit; and splendidly has it been 
done, adding a unique chapter to American history 
and a brilliant gem to American literature. The 
“ Life of John Boyle O’Reilly,” written and com- 
piled by Roche, was done under circumstances that 
ordinarily preclude the best literary results; but it 
is a notable piece of work, a tribute of love and 
reverence from the lieutenant to the dead chieftain, 
from the singer to the poet. Differing essentially 
in temperament, the two men had much in com- 
mon—blood, land, hate, love—and personal affec- 
tion and loyalty bound them together. 

In that most particular department of journalism, 
editorial paragraphing, Mr. Roche has few peers. 
Like his predecessor he is poet and author, as well 
as journalist. His first volume, “Songs and 
Satires,” published in 1886, ranked him at once in 
the front row of the younger poets of the English 
tongue. In this volume, however, his strength and 
individuality appeared mostly in his humorous 
poems. In this book were also evidences of that 
seriousness of mind and strength of purpose which 
has dominated the later poetical work of James Jef- 
frey Roche. “ Netchaieff” and “For the People” 
were notable poems. In fit succession, came later 
those American naval ballads, like “The Fight of 
the Armstrong Privateer,” which alone would have 
given their author an international reputation. 
Mr. Roche’s sympathy with the heroic records of 
American seamen came largely from his sympathy 
with the life of his favorite brother, the late John 
Roche, pay clerk in the United States navy, who 
died a hero’s death in the Samoan disaster of March, 
1889. “At Sea,” a poem which appeared in the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” the following summer, and won 
high praise from Thomas Bailey Aldrich, is the 
embodiment of as beautiful a story of brotherly 
love as the world makes record. The latest collec- 
tion of Mr. Roche’s verse is a delightful volume, 
“ Ballads of Blue Water,” published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 





Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is a 
Scotch preacher, who like 
Crockett, turned from theology to literature. He 
has, says the “San Francisco Chronicle,” written 
few books except religious works, but all readers 
of current literature owe him a debt of gratitude 
for he discovered the genius of Barrie, Crockett 
and Ian Maclaren, the three Scotch novelists whose 
books are the most widely read of any that are now 
coming from the press. Dr. Nicoll upsets the 
favorite theory that a man trained to the ministry 
does not make a success in other callings. He was 
physically worn out when eight years ago he retired 
from the pulpit and went to London to engage in 
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literary work. He founded the “ British Weekly,” 
a periodical about evenly divided btween religion 
and literature, and it was in its pages that Barrie’s 
“Auld Licht ldyls ” first saw the light. Almost sin- 
gle-handed Dr. Nicoll fought the fight for Barrie, 
who was condenmed out of hand by the leading 
critics. He first saw the genius shining out of 
Crockett’s “ The Stickit Minister,” and he it was also 
who gave the hand of welcome to Jane Barlow, 
whose Irish tales are as true of our day as Maria 
Edgeworth’s were of hers. 

Three years ago Dr. Nicoll started “The Book- 
man” as a bi-monthly. Its purpose was to give 
sketches of new authors, good short book 
reviews, and all the news and gossip of the literary 
world. It was a great success from the outset, 
because every lover of books knew by instinct that 
here was what he had been waiting for—the ideal 
literary magazine, bright and lively, without flip- 
pancy, and free from the common-place, prosy arti- 
cles that so often fill such periodicals. An American 
edition was soon started. So warm was the wel- 
come that the new venture received that recently 
it was changed to a monthly magazine. 

Miss Gertrude Hall, whose 
charmingly clever stories and 
verses .lhave awakened a deep interest in all lovers 
of true literature, is a native of Boston, and a 
daughter of Madam Edna Hall, the well-known 
vocal teacher of that city. From childhood, writes 
Marion Depew, in the “ Pittsburg Leader,” Miss 
Hall has been as fortunate in her education and 
environment as in the gifts with which nature, 
in one of her prodigal moods, so richly endowed 
her. When only seven years of age she was taken 
abroad to be educated and placed in a school at 
Florence, where, with the exception of her vaca- 
tions passed in Germany and elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, she remained for nine years. She returned to 
America while still in her teens, with a critical 
knowledge of four languages, a broad and cultivated 
taste for their literatures, and a feeling for and com- 
prehension of art altogether rare in one so young. 

Miss Hall rejoices in the all-around artistic tem- 
perament which would have made her an artist or 
a musician, had not the poet in her struggled for and 
attained supremacy. She has a natural aptitude for 
drawing, an instinct for composition and color, 
which, with her splendid imagination, might well 
be the envy of an artist, and musically she is no less 
gifted. She has lived in manuscript work from 
childhood, her first attempt being in Italian and 
French. But although her native tongue was the 
last in which she perfected herself, it remains for 
her the most beloved of languages, and is always 
the chosen medium of her thoughts. English verse, 
she loves “with a love that is more than love,” 
and her traveling bag is never so crowded but that 
it has still room for Shakespeare or Keats. 

This volume was followed by “Far From To- 
Day,” a set of remarkable stories full of local 
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color and feeling of far-away times in far-away 
places. They are, as Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett says, the stories of souls rather than bodies, 
and must ring true for all time. “Foam of 
the Sea,” her latest book is still farther from 
to-day, going back to the beginning of things, 
when only the “Far Seeing” standing on 
the border land could discern the first faint 
dawnings of civilization, and when centaurs, fauns 
and other mythological creations still mingled with 
primitive man, a story full of power and mystical 
charm. Miss Hall’s recognition from the literary 
class to whom her work most distinctly appeals has 
always been immediate and cordial. One of our 
best known women in American literature said, 
only a few weeks ago, in private conversation, that 
she considered her one of the geniuses of the cen- 
tury. She is at present engaged on some old Ita- 
lian stories, and her “ Palo, in Italy,” of last year 
shows how thoroughly en rapport she is with every- 
thing pertaining to Italian life. Miss Hall gives 
her mornings exclusively to writing, while she 
invariably devotes a portion of the afternoon to 
walking, her favorite recreation. She is very tall 
and slender; her face is a delicate oval, and her 
chestnut hair sweeps back in gentle waves from 
rather a low forehead. Her eyes, too, are “twin 
gray stars,” and always remind me in their wide 
open expression of the eye of Goethe—eyes to which 
the infinite seems to have revealed something of 
itself. Her whole face is full of that repose which 
comes from the union of strength with gentleness— 
dignity with sweetness. 


After an absence from this coun- 
try of more than twenty years, 
Miss Rose Kingsley, daughter of the late Canon 
Charles Kingsley, is in New York city. The 
“Denver Republican” says: Miss Kingsley and 
her brother Charles lived in Colorado from 1872 
to 1874. Her brother was a civil engineer and 
was prominent in the work of surveying the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande road. He and his sister estab- 
lished a home in two rooms at the rear of the only 
two-story building then in Colorado Springs. Miss 
Kingsley was a leader in the literary life of the early 
days of the territory and to her very vivid accounts 
of the climate and resources of the State, printed 
in English journals, is due the large influx of young 
Englishmen into the State. Miss Kingsley’s stay in 
Colorado Springs is still remembered by her name, 
which is borne by Mount Rosa, one of the peaks 
near the city. In 1874 Canon Kingsley came to this 
country and visited for some weeks with his chil- 
dren. On his return Miss Kingsley accompanied 
him on a tour of the country and then back to Lon- 
don. Her mission in this country is to deliver a 
series of lectures on French art and upon the lights 
of English literature. 

“It is my lecture about Shakespeare as a War- 
wickshire man that lies nearest my heart,” she said 
to a reporter in New York. “Ah, I have lived 
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twelve years in beautiful Warwickshire! Any one 
who reads Shakespeare with an understanding of 
his innumerable Warwickshire allusions cou!d not 
believe Shakespeare did not write his own plays. 
Why, you know, to this day the northern division 
of our big Warwickshire county, which formerly 
was wooded, is called Arden, and the southern part 
Felden’s wood and field. I lecture in Boston, 
Chicago and St. Louis.” 


Anatole France, who has re- 
cently been elected to member- 
ship in the French academy, is one of the fore- 
most French journalists of the day. He is, says 
the “ Mexican Herald,” a poet, student, critic and 
litterateur in general, and also holds the position 
of librarian of the French senate. His elevation 
to the ranks of the immortal forty seems to have 
met with general approbation, which is more than 
can be said of many of the previous elections of the 
academy. He takes the sixteenth chair, which was 
left vacant by the death of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
and which was once occupied by M. Thiers. 
M. France is the son of a Jewish bookseller whose 
real name was Thibault, and who was known by all 
the bibliophiles in Paris. The new immortal was 
born in Paris in 1844 and completed his education 
at Stanislaus college. Early in life he devoted him- 
self to literature, and while yet a young man became 
attached to the senate library. He was a contribu- 
tor to several of the leading Parisian journals and 
finally became one of the editors of “Le Temps.” 
His weekly literary criticisms, his biographical 
sketches and his occasional poems and stories have 
kept him prominently before the French public. 
He is best known in this country as the author of 
that charming novel, “ The Crime of Sylvester Bon- 
nard.” Among his other books are: “ Jocaste et 
le Chat Maigre,” “Thais” and “ Balthazar.” His 
literary reviews have been collected and published 
under the title of “ La Vie Litteraire.” He has pub- 
lished only tv‘o volumes of poetry, and these are 
not especially brilliant, but there is much poetry in 
his prose. All his work betrays the philosopher, 
the profound student and the literary exquisite. 
He is not a great man, perhaps, but he fairly repre- 
sents his profession and deserves to be admitted to 
the company of Sardou, Coppee and Bourget. The 
elections of recent years have not elevated any very 
illustrious souls to the honor of wearing the green 
and gold coat. There have been Sorel, Houssaye 
and Le Maitre, not one of great distinction, but the 
French are content so long as Zola is barred from 
official immortality. 





Anatole France, the 
New Immortal 


No author of the Dominion, 
says the “Home Magazine,” 
has a wider circle of readers than J. Macdonald 
Oxley. For twelve years he has been a con- 
stant contributor to “ Harper’s Young People,” the 
“Youth’s Companion,” “Golden Days,” “ Boys’ 
Own Paper,” has published many books for boys, 
and in addition has contributed over 250 articles of 
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advanced interest to such periodicals as “ Scrib- 
ner’s,” “ Popular Science Monthly,” “ The Forum,” 
“North American Review,” etc. Mr. Oxley was 
born in Halifax, in 1855, being the descendant on 
the Oxley side of an old Yorkshire house, and on the 
maternal side of the clan Macdonald; hence his mid- 
dle name. The literary tendencies in him began to 
develop early in life. At Dalhousie College, which 
he entered when fourteen years of age, he became 
editor of the college paper, and also a regular con- 
tributor to other papers. After graduation, one 
year was spent in Harvard law school, where he 
made the acquaintance of several men who after- 
wards became eminent. In 1877 he returned to 
Halifax and commenced the practice of law. In 
1880 he married, and is now the father of an inter- 
esting family of bright boys and girls. 

In 1885 Mr. Oxley began to write for the younger 
generation; and it is in this branch of literature that 
he has achieved his greatest success. In that year 
he had an article accepted by “ Harper’s Young 
People,” and has ever since been a contributor to 
that delightful periodical. Almost immediately 
afterwards he became a contributor to the “ Youth’s 
Companion,” which has since published many of his 
stories. In 1887 he published, in Philadelphia, his 
first book, “ Bert Lloyd’s Boyhood.” It was a suc- 
cess; and has since been brought out in England by 
Hoddes & Stoughton. Since then he has published 
twelve books for boys. Mr. Oxley’s work has not 
only been popular with readers, but has been for- 
tunate in winning praise from the critics. His 
books have been spoken of in the kindest manner 
by those journals on both sides of the Atlantic 
whose judgment is all but final. For instance, the 
“New York Critic,” which is easily the first of all 
the literary weeklies of America, recently gave a 
very complimentary notice of “My Strange 
Rescue,” in which it ranked Mr. Oxley as one of the 
best writers of the day for boys. 

In 1885 Mr. Oxley won a handsome prize offered 
by “Literary Life,” of Chicago, for the best con- 
densation of a famous novel, with a synopsis of 
“The Scarlet Letter.” Five years later he won the 
$100 prize in the McClure syndicate competition for 
the best article on children’s games. This has all 
been in the nature of extra work, for Mr. Oxley has 
never looked upon literature as his sole occupation. 
From 1883 to 1891 he was a hard-working official 
of the marine department; and in the latter year he 
resigned to take the more onerous task of inspector 
of agencies for the Sun Life Assurance Company 
in Eastern Ontario. A year later, in October, 1892, 
he was offered the managership of the same com- 
pany for the Montreal district. He now calls Mon- 
treal his home. The year just closed has been full 
of work, and good results, no less than five books 
for young people having been placed with such pub- 
lishers as Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., and the 
American Baptist Publication Society in this 
country, and Messrs. W. & QO. Chambers and 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, in Great Britain. 
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Books We Have Stuck In 
ANDREW LANG ...... .... LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 

It is a lady who suggests the topic, “ Books we 
have stuck in.” She herself frankly admits that 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” (Bunyan’s) is one of these 
books. She stuck in it. She never emerged from 
the Slough of Despond, or perhaps Giant Despair 
“bottled” her in Doubting Castle. The land of 
Beulah she has never seen, nor had the most. dis- 
tant view of the Delectable Mountains. I cannot 
forgive her. The remarks oi the lady cited pricked 
my own literary conscience. What books have I 
stuck in? Let the reader put to himself the same 
question if he is anxious to humble his spirit. I 
do not speak of mere modern books, in which we 
all stick blamelessly, and “swatter out” (kailyard 
style) on the home side of the bog. I stuck three 
times in “ The Black Arrow,” but perseverance and 
a stay at a Highland lodge where there were no 
other books but “ The Black Arrow,” enabled me to 
get to finis. As my admiration for the author of 
“The Black Arrow” is boundless, there can be lit- 
tle harm or offénse in naming a few other books 
in which I have stuck. I stuck in “ The Manxman,” 
also in “ The Bondsman,” in “ David Grieve,” in 
“The Heavenly Twins,” not getting deeper into the 
bog than page the first. I was “stogged,” as 
Devonshire folk say, in “The Egoist;” I was trip- 
ped up by a man’s leg, about which there was a 
great deal of very witty writing. 

In “ Diana of the Crossways ” I became clogged 
and encumbered, getting out on the home side. In 
another novel of the most conscientious industry 
I was bogged about page eighty-seven; the name 
need not be mentioned, as I would be the last to 
discourage other pilgrims. I was bogged in “ Dom- 
bey and Son,” in “ Little Dorrit,” in “Our Mutual 
Friend,” in “The Light that Failed,” in ““Dawn,” 
and in “ Count Robert of Paris;” also in “ Vilette ” 
and “The Professor.” Nobody can say that I fail 
to persevere with only one kind of novel. It is not 
the genre, but the heavy going of the individual 
masterpiece, which does for me. “The Portrait of 
a Lady” has resisted my best efforts to penetrate 
far within the land, and there is a book of Miss 
Braddon’s in which I stuck. Of these misadven- 
tures one is neither proud nor particularly ashamed. 
Not everybody can read the same modern novels. 
We should have a tolerant sympathy for each other’s 
taste or lack of taste. We should remember that 
when we have said, “It may be excellent, only I 
can’t read it,” we have not criticised nor crushed the 
work in question. We have only illustrated our 
own limitations. It is not enough not to be able 
to read “ Pickwick.” We should also be humble as 
regards our inability. Why should I be proud of 
my sticking in any of the books already mentioned? 


Or am I proud of daring to say that I have stuck. 


when a more craven soul would conceal the fact 
from his conscience and from the world? Yet this 
audacity is a very common virtue, especially in one’s 
male relations and old school or college friends. 
“ Well, old cock,” they cry, “so you’ve brought out 
another book? Very deep and learned, I dare say. 
Hanged if ever I could read any of your things, any- 
way!” And the dog returneth to his “ Sporting 
Times.” 

Now, I argue that this kind of person has really 
no solid ground for pride, and none oi us are much 
wiser than he when we denounce a book because 
we stick in it. The fault may be ours, not the 
book’s. “Don Quixote” is a masterpiece. 
Granted. But I have often stuck in it, and so did 
Alexandre Dumas. If any one can read right 
through the “ Divina Commedia ” of Dante, he has 
something to be proud of; but the surface of that 
epic is crowded with “the bodies and. the bones of 
those who strove in other days to pass,” and stuck 
in it! Sir or madam, have you read all the poems 
of Dante? Have you ever gone through “Paradise 
Lost” “from kiver to kiver?” I decline to make 
any confession on this point, but I have many a 
time stuck in “The Lord of the Isles;” also in 
“Rokeby.” As to “The Faery Queene,” I doubt 
if anybody ever did read all of it in our day, except 
Mr. Saintsbury. “Endymion” (Keats’s) very few 
have read through; the task is not impossible, but it 
it most toilsome and dismal. That most readers 
stick in “Don Juan” and “ Childe Harold,” I am 
tolerably assured; many fail to penetrate “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and, of 
course, “The Anatomy of Melancholy” is not 
meant to be read in a dull, plodding manner from 
end to end. There be those who have read all 
through Tolstoi’s and Mr. W. D. Howells’s most 
earnest outpourings, but these men and women 
must unite astrenuous habit of application with great 
natural gifts for study. They should devote them- 
selves to nothing more frivolous than pastoral the- 
ology, and Mr. Balfour’s book about religion and 
scientific characters must be child’s play to them. 
I admit that I stuck in it, also in the “ Enneads ” of 
Plotinus, and the complete works of Picus, Earl of 
Mirandola, and in many novels of M. Emile Zola. 

We should not be proud of sticking in books, 
but neither should pride compel us to go on with 
them, if we are not entertained. I could read Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘book, I am nearly sure, for I have read 
the works of the late Mr. T. H. Green, and “The 
Secret of Hegel,” and other very difficult treatises. 
But that was for the schools, not for pleasure, and 
IT am convinced that I entertain just as great a con- 
tempt for “science, falsely so-called,” as if I had 
read all Mr. Balfour’s dissertations. It was not that 
T could not do it if I liked, but if it is superfluous 
to preach at a converted character, it is super- 
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fluous for a converted character to sit under the 
most eloquent preacher. That is the worst of books 
on science and religion; you agree with them 
already and do not need them, or you differ, and 
then no argument can convince you. You only 
sit down and pen a reply, which no editor wants 
to publish unless you are an eminent biologist, 
brewer, politician, soap boiler, comic actor, soldier 
or the like. 

Finally, whenever we stick in a new book, we 
owe it to ourselves to re-read a good old book, and 
I have often thought seriously of making another 
journey into “The Faery Queene.” 

Decay of Spirituality in Literature 
BRVEGOTON THD. i6. o:se's snes cee vses THE CRITIC 

At one time or another in the life of every man 
there comes to his mind a realization of the mystery 
of the universe, which makes an epoch in his exist- 
ence. Sometimes it is by contemplation pure and 
simple that this comes; but oftener it is the pres- 
ence of death or the passion of love that first rouses 
out of sleep his consciousness, to excite it to a 
sense of the existence of space and time and the 
other scarcely conceivable qualities of the universe. 
The skies, the seas, the plants, the suns—the 
myriad suns— of other solar systems flit before his 
eye, and still his imagination cannot reach a limit, 
strive as it may. His mind shrinks back weak, 
maimed and terror-stricken. He feels that one sin- 
gle second of adequate grasp of the mystery of the 
universe would burst his brain. He is eager to turn 
away from such awful contemplation. That way 
madness lies. It is at this moment that, once and 
forever, he accepts as the primal tenet of all thought 
the fathomlessness of the mystery of existence, and 
all his subsequent considerations of man’s life are 
more or less permeated with this feeling. With this 
for a basis, he realizes the helplessness of man in 
the presence of such forces as he caught a glimpse 
of, and he feels the pathos of the coming and the 
going of whole nations of men without explanation. 
The knowledge of the certain grasp some day of 
death upon his own frame fills him with a deep 
sense of the pettiness of the daily worries and ambi- 
tions of his life. The unseen, the spiritual, is now 
felt by him to be the larger part of his existence, 
and his unity with it is recognized. To absorb this 
spirituality, to have it every day, is to live with a 
proper sense of proportion, to keep the mind in 
harmony with truth. It becomes then the warp and 
woof of all feeling as well as thought; it intensifies 
all feeling by the aid of thought, extending through 
it and illuminating it, so that thought and feeling 
become one. Without this spirituality, life has no 
deep seriousness, no needs beyond the needs of 
earth. Glitter and the blare of trumpets are alone 
sought, and are unassociated with anything beyond 
themselves. The stars in heaven are forgotten, 
or they tell us nothing; all deep thoughtfulness, 
religion, God, are unimagined. 

It needs but a short examination of our litera- 
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ture to find a justification for saying that the dul- 
ness of vision which I describe is at present limit- 
ing the horizon of us Americans; in other words, 
that the spiritual life, both of the nation and the 
individual, is not what it was before the great war. 
And first to strike us is the fact that no high poetry, 
worthy of the name, is being produced by us. Nor, 
upon looking farther, does there seem to be any 
fiction whose primary end is the literary expression 
of the permanent and spiritual truths of human 
nature. Even the simple gift of reflection, as shown 
by the essay, is seen to be possessed by very few in 
the land. It may be admitted that now and then, in 
the last thirty years, some solitary voice has been 
raised to speak of other than temporary and tem- 
poral matters; but the author of it has not long 
remained above the level of his time. He has been 
swamped in the general average of cleverness and 
materialism. 

It is not difficult to convince anyone that it is a 
long distance from the spirit of the day in which 
Emerson and Hawthorne and Thoreau wrote. And 
can one be accused of going far astray in suspecting 
that the sun does not shine, nor the morning break, 
as it used to in those days? Then we were accus- 
tomed to see these commonplace events not only 
with the eye, but with the soul. But the question 
now comes, What is the reason of this decay of 
spirituality in our lives, and by consequence in our 
literature? The answer is not difficult to find, if we 
apply ourselves to a study of the causes that under- 
lie the materialism of the times. The first of them 
that claims our attention is an old one, but one still 
operating after more than a hundred years—namely 
that we have not yet done with the settlement of 
our enormous country. The old stimulus of acqui- 
sition still survives, and dominates our energies 
in the form of toil for wealth. This is an influence 
which has run through all our national life, but it 
had a period of abatement during the civil war, and 
it was after this that it returned with an impetus so 
strong that we are to-day the most materially pros- 
perous people of this globe. Nevertheless, we are 
not even yet willing to think of other things. To 
such engrossment as this how idle it would be to 
suggest so absurd a thought as that in “ getting 
and spending we lay waste our powers!” 

Although this devotion to materialism would 
seem almost a, sufficient answer, by itself, to the 
question we are asking, there is another and even 
more pervading cause for the poverty of high liter- 
ature in America. This is nothing more fatal to it 
than the disappointment which we as Americans 
feel in the inadequate fulfillment of the promises of 
democracy. There is no evading this charge; we 
find the spirit of disappointment everywhere, and 
particularly in the most civilized part of the land. 
Instead of the old enthusiasm that democracy used 
to excite, the pretensions of the people to wisdom 
are to-day met with sneers or regarded with des- 
pondency. Even some of our wisest thinkers have 
allowed themselves to be sickened with doubt as to 








the future of our democracy. We seem to have lost 
the belief that we once had in the magnificent ideals 
set up by the Declaration of Independence. The 
consequent collapse of the great-hearted inspirations 
that they fostered in us, has driven us into an 
apathy and a cynicism from which we turn for a 
refuge and a compensation to the pursuit of mate- 
rialism—a pursuit which, as we have already seen, 
was natural to us, from the force of circumstances. 
There really seems to be nothing left to complete 
our development into selfish aggrandizers, heed- 
less of national pride, scarcely even patriotic. As 
if to make the outlook for a change hopeless, it is 
noticeable that our despondency over the results of 
democracy does not find relief in other faiths. Other 
systems of civilization offer nocheertous. Kings and 
queens are no source of envy to a melancholy such 
as ours. Our complaint goes deep; it includes 
human nature itself. And here—where we least 
expected it—in this very extreme of despair, we 
can catch a glimmer of its opposite, hope. For this 
disappointment with humanity is, in its very essence 
spiritual, and has its root in that yearning for the 
ideal which is never quite extinguished in the human 
heart. But at present we are unconscious of this 
basis of spirituality for our doubt, and we are 
still seeking happiness in materialism. We need to 
be pitied and to be helped, but there is no one to 
do it but ourselves. 

One other cause for our present condition 
remains to be spoken of—one which, like the last, 
has also not been at work among us until within 
the present generation. This is the inroad that sci- 
ence has made into old, established religious doc- 
trines, and which has so greatly influenced men, 
not only in this country, but all over Europe. 
Weakness and uncertainty have crept into their 
religious faith; they are still without anything to 
take the place of their old convictions, and, being as 
yet unadjusted to the new truths of science, are 
careless of their faith, or non-believers. Thus still 
another incentive is furnished them for coming to 
the decision that there is no profit in life to be found 
in the unsubstantial. 

In deciding that these three great influences— 
namely, the love of money, disappointment with 
democracy, and the iconoclasm of science—are the 
chief causes of the decay of spirituality among us, 
we need be at no loss for proofs. The presence of 
these influences may be detected not only in litera- 
ture, but in the newspapers, in the streets, at social 
gatherings. One’s own fireside may not be wholly 
uninfested. 

Meanwhile, ought we not to begin to realize that 
we shall not see, or think, or feel deeply, until they 
have been got rid of? If we would but examine 
each one of them, we would soon learn its exact 
value. And first of all we should ask ourselves 
whether we have not reached a point of prosperity 
where it will be safe to pause and consider whether 
temporal success is the only success to live for. 
Or, after all, is it really a mistake to suppose that 
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the life one does not lead is more beautiful and 
more precious to its possessor than the life one 
does? Next let us ask, Why this weak fear for 
democracy, unless it be that the fault is with our 
own faith rather than with democracy? We used to 
think that there was no more fascinating ideal than 
it presented to the lover of his kind. And what 
could be more inspiring, intellectually and morally, 
than the last expression of democracy—the expan- 
sion of the female as a civilized being? But now 
we do not even seem to know that we have ample 
material in our democracy, with its hopes and its 
aspirations, for contributing to the eternal attempt 
which literature is always making to give adequate 
expression to the human heart. Yet it was not so 
very long ago that a mist came over the eye and a 
silence on the tongue, at the mention of the name 
of Lincoln. Ah, no! there is no defect in democracy, 
and the sooner we accept its permanency, and try 
to live up to its ideals, the higher will be the life 
that we lead. We must learn to be serious and self- 
esteeming, and not to be ashamed to feel a confi- 
dence in our national existence as the expression of 
these ideals. As for science, it has been reconciled 
with religion long ago, but it seems to be a slow 
process for men to assimilate this fact. But the 
nearer that we get to the time when we shall have 
learned that the chief teaching of all science is the 
harmony and the eternity of all manifestations of 
the unknown, the sooner shall we be able to return 
to a belief in a Providence, and consequently to 
religion. At present, in America, it looks as if it 
might be a long time before we got rid of the influ- 
ences I speak of. But all that we have to do is to 
look into ourselves as men and as Americans, and 
we shall see enough to make our hearts thrill at the 
richness of our heritage. No longer then will our 
lives be materialistic, unpatriotic, irreligious and our 
literature unillumined by the light of spirituality. 





The Tribulations of an Author 


CRITICISM AS A FINE ART 


[The following is valuable as showing the importance of 
what is called literary criticism in America. It represents 
the actual experience of a well-known author, and the 
extracts are literal transcriptions from notices of a recently 
published book.] 


The French have a truism that no one is a fool 
always, but everyone is a fool sometimes. With- 
out stating positively into which class I fall, I will 
prove the saying as to myself by making two con- 
fessions. First, I wrote a novel, and then I sub- 
scribed shekels to a press agency for all reviews of 
the book which should appear. “I don’t expect 
many favorable notices,” I lied to myself, “but at 
least I shall learn my faults and failings,” and it was 
in this humble but hopeful mood that I read what 
my critics had to say. Of the book as a whole I 
learned as follows: 

“Why was it written? As a novel it is dull; the 
dialogue is tedious, and the book a bore.”——-Catho- 
lic World. 
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“To be commended from several points of view, 
but one could box the compass without occasion 
for finding fault.”—-Philadelphia Ledger. 

“The long-drawn-out dreariness makes one ache 
for very boredom.”—Chicago Herald. 

“Every page, every line, is full of interest.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 

“The end is very long in coming.”—-New Haven 
Register. 

“The dramatic interest never flags.”—Independ- 
ent. . 

“There are some striking improbabilities.”— 
Peoria Standard. 

“There is no improbability about his story.”— 
Atlantic Monthly. 

“Improbabilities somewhat mar the 
sion.”—Hartford Post. 

“A faithful mirror of this year of . grace.”— 
Chicago Post. 

“Tt is very long in reading.”—-Book News. 

“Not a word is wasted.”"—-New Haven Register. 

“The story is long and dull.”—Providence 
Journal. 

“There is not a dull or stupid page in the 
book.”—-San Francisco Chronicle. 

“Written carefully, laboriously, anxiously, but 
without an effort to conceal the labor.”—Critic. 

“The manner of writing is especially to be com- 
mended, being fresh, offhand, breezy and viva- 
cious.”—Boston Post. 


impres- 


A little shaken in my own mind as to how much 
I was to learn of my faults, I still hoped to gain 
something by the comments on the subject of the 


book if not on the novel as a whole. So I looked 
over the critiques with that in mind, to read: 

“The author evidently knows New York politics 
thoroughly.”—-San Francisco Chronicle. 

“The hero is typical of nothing in New York 
politics.”"—Hartford Post. 

“To be waited for as a product of the millen- 
nium.”—-New Haven Register. 

“The lesson is for practical politicians of to-day.” 
—N. Y. Commercial. 

“Impossible in real life.’—-Minneapolis Tribune. 

“Reads like the actual history of certain political 
movements.”—Literary World. 

“[The hero] could not have done anything of the 
sort in real life.’—Chicago Tribune. 

“There is not an experience the author writes 
about that has not happened.”—-N. Y. Times. 

Feeling quite discouraged, I thought, “ Perhaps, 
at least, I shall find something of value about my 
characters,” and for a third time I re-read and com- 
pared the clippings: 

“The men and women are such bores! ”—Catho- 
lic Sun. 

“The dissection and examination of character is 
skillful, and in many respects masterly.”—Buffalo 
Commercial. 

“[The hero is] a commonplace, mawkish, stupid, 
goody-goody chump. He is simply an old-fash- 
ioned idiot.”—-Chicago Herald. 
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“One of the strongest and most vital characters 
that have appeared in our fiction.”—-The Dial. 

“Too priggish, and not original.”—-New Haven 
Register. 

“ The most attractive, manly, and lovable hero.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 

“The heroine wasn’t worth marrying, or writing 
about.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

“ [The writer] has even drawn an attractive young 
girl—a most difficult performance.”—The Critic. 

Sighing to myself, I said, “At least ‘ all the world 
loves a lover.’ Do they like the love part?” 

“TThe hero] with a horror of silliness and detail, 
proceeds to fall in love.”—-Chicago Herald. 

“A very charming love story.”—The Dial. 

“The hero is influenced to the greatest idiocy by 
a silly girl.”—Catholic World. 

“A fine, tender love story.”—Literary World. 

That dear old bull-dog of letters, Maginn, wrote 
that a critic should never read a book he was to 
review, as it was liable to influence his opinion. I 
have always thought there was something in the 
contention, but certainly whatever method is 
adopted, it ought to be uniform, or else each 
review should indicate whether the book has been 
read. For otherwise authors like myself are always 
asking themselves: “ Which half of the critics read 
my book, and which half didn’t?” 


Felicitous Expression in Literature 
HELEN MARSHALL NORTH THE OUTI.OOK 

Whipple, the essayist, characterizes the art of 
literary composition as “an invigorating contest 
with the difficulties of expression in which the 
whole nature is actively engaged.” But one pre- 
fers to think that those peculiarly happy expres- 
sions which so illumine the pages of the great 
masters of literature are not the result of a con- 
test, however invigorating, but rather the direct 
result of being a genius. We like not so much to 
visit the literary workshop, or even to hear a sug- 
gestion of its existence, when Homer or Shakes- 
peare or Schiller or Heine holds us enchained and 
self-forgetful. 

But, even granting the necessity of an occasional 
struggle with the dictionary on the part of the 
happily gifted poet or novelist, it must be supposed 
that his contest, being conducted with heaven- 
winged weapons, is of briefer duration and wins a 
more glittering crown of victory than that of his 
humbler, plodding brother, whose pen the Muses 
have never deigned to notice. 

Take, for a pleasing example of choice expres- 
sion, the “Lines to a Field-Mouse,” by Burns. 
The well-chosen adjectives in the first line introduce 
one so intimately to the little despoiled creature— 
“the wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie ”—that 
all mice will hereafter appear sleekit, tim’rous, and 
cowrin. “Thy poor earth-born companion” is 
another charming touch of the poet-pen which will 
forever win from the reader a feeling of comrade- 
ship for the tiny creatures; and, then, who but 











Burns could or would have summed up the whole 
economic system of the mouse family so vividly as 
in the expressions “silly wa’s” and “wee bit 
housie.” What a subtle touch of sweet sympathy 
and true contrition is shown in the huge fellow- 
mortal who has unwittingly brought dismay and 
ruin which he can in no way repair; and 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble 


pictures for one in a single sentence the whole sys- 
tem of the mouse-carpenter. 

Robert Herrick knew many a dainty trick with 
words. The “ erring” lace which enthralls the crim- 


son stomacher is a fine diversion of the adjective. 


from the moral to the material world; and what 
language could so well delineate the rustle of brave 
garments as these: 

Whenas in silk my Julia goes, 


Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes! 


Now a glance at Spenser’s happy phrases, as 
quaint and sweet as our own arbutus blossoming in 
Pilgrim woods. “Heaven’s wide hollowness” is 
perhaps as fitting and adequate a description of the 
firmament as ever poet breathed. 

The stedfast starre 

That was in Ocean’s waves yet never wet; 
and 

Al that in the wide deepe wandering arre, 
can hardly be equalled as pictures in words of star 
and sky. Proud Lucifera is represented as “ sitting 
high, for lowly she did hate,” and, while no especial 
suggestiveness or beauty inheres ia the plain little 
word high, yet in this setting it becomes strong, 
vivid, and rich in meaning. 

The chayne of strong necessitee, 
Which fast is tyde to Jove’s eternal seat, 


is a model of vigorous word-building in which the 
opening phrase is sufficient to fix its meaning in 
the reader’s mind, but emphasis is gained by the 
concluding line. Some pretty conceits of language, 
produced by judicious juxtaposition of ordinary 
words, not in themselves forceful, are found in the 
description of the dwelling of Archimago, the 
Enchanter: 

A little lowly hermitage it was, hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of people that did pas 

In travaille to and fro: a little wyde 

There was an holy chappell edifyde, 

Wherin the Hermit dewly wont to say 

His holy things, each morn and eventyde: 

Thereby a christall stream did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway. 
Words of one and two syllables make up the 
greater part of this little description, but so happily 
is each situated that one can think of no fine 
phrases in foreign, three-syllabled words that could 
so fittingly picture the quiet place. Further on we 
read of one who walked “very sagely sad” and 
“ well could file his tongue as smooth as glas,” and 


with pious mockery 
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Told of saintes and Popes, and evermore 
He strowed an Ave-Mary after and before. 
Every one is familiar with Shelley’s lines: 
Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew; 
and the 
soft and purple mist, 
Like a vaporous amethyst. 
Of our modern American authors, Lowell, 


especially, possessed the art of seizing from his 
word-armory the precise combination to give life 
and color to his pages. He tells of the crow’s caw 
which drops to you “filtered through five hundred 
fathoms of crisp blue air;” of “the merry crew of 
orioles which swing in their hammocks from the 
pendulous boughs;” of the humming-birds, “little 
zig-zagging blurs,” their throats “sparkling with 
angry fire,” and of the bobolinks “twinkling 
through the garden” and singing “with a rapidity 
that would have distanced the deftest-tongued 
Figaro that ever rattled.” He writes of “a house- 
less lane”—as fit an expression as Spenser’s 
“dreadlesse corage.” 


Then care away, 
And wend along with me, 


sings Coridon in the “Complete Angler,” and we 
may reiterate the encomium of honest “ Piscator,” 
“T shall love you for it as long as I know you.” 
And who could better sum up all the delights 
of the careless yet sound pleasures of the “ Angler” 
than he who sings, in the same gentle pastoral, 


But these delights I neither wish 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 


Stevenson’s “ Travels with a Donkey ” is replete 
with suggestive and felicitous expressions. That 
interesting beast, Modestine, inspires many of them. 
She “relapses into her own private gait,” and the 
private gait of a donkey is a fruitful phrase to the 
initiated traveler. “ Every decent step that Modes- 
tine took must have cost me at least two emphatic 
blows.” “A little out of the village, Modestine, 
filled with the demon, set her heart upon a by-road, 
and positively refused to leave it.” And, again, 
Modestine “ munched some black bread with a con- 
trite, hypocritical air.” He tries to “ steer Modes- 
tine through a village,” and when his traveler’s 
pack falls to the ground, Modestine, “ none better 
pleased, incontinently drew up and seemed to 
smile.” He tells of a “wilderness of turf and 
stones;” of a “fine, busy, breathing rustic land- 
scape;” of a space which “had the air of being a 
road which should lead everywhere at the same 
time,” and of a dark night in which he could see 
“a certain fleecy density, or night within night, for 
a tree.” 

Blessings on those happily inspired pens whose 
words, so fit and fair, beguile the fancy, stimulate 
the imagination, and lead one to wonder that his 
own dull quill should so tamely express thoughts 
which are winged so graciously under the touch of 
genius. 





IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Clarence Urmy... ...Youth's Companion 


A flash! You came into my life, 
And, lo, adown the years, 

Rainbows of promise stretched across 
The sky grown gray with tears; 

By day you were my sun of gold, 
By night, my silver moon, 

I could not from the Father’s hands 
Have asked a greater boon. 


Life’s turbid stream grew calm and clear, 
The cold winds sank to rest, 

Hand clasped with you, no bitter pain 
Found dwelling in my breast; 

I did not dread life’s care and toil, 
Your love dispelled all gloom, 

And now on graves of buried hopes 
The sweetest violets bloom. 


My every breath and every thought 
Were pure because of you, 

I had not dreamed that heaven could be 
So close to mortal view; 

My hands and feet were swiit to do 
The good that near them lay, 

And in my heart throughout the year 
The joy bird sang each day. 


A flash! You passed out of my life— 
No, no! Your spirit still 
Is sun and moon and guiding star 
Through every cloud and ill; 
As down the rainbowed years I go 
You still are at my side, 
And some day I shall stand with you 
Among the glorified. 
.Chambers’s Journal 


Two Little Words William A. Bowron .. 


Two little words that trembled on my tongue, 
And still those syllables remain unspoken; 

Two souls that fate in one accord had strung, 
Could we the cruel silence but have broken; 

Two little words, on which our futures hung, 
And yet we parted and betrayed no token. 


Two little words, to utter which I’d striven, 
But still those syllables remain unspoken. 

We'd but to taste the bliss so freely given, 
Could we the cruel silence but have broken; 

Two words, that might have made this earth a heaven, 
And yet we parted and betrayed no token. 


My vain regret my hours of peace aeprives, 
For still those syllables remain unspoken; 

That joy were ours that life from love derives, 
Could we the cruel silence but have broken. 

Two little words that might have linked two lives, 
And yet we parted and betrayed no token. 


Death A Woman’: Love Letters 


If days should pass without a written word 
To tell me of thy welfare, and if days 
Should lengthen out to weeks, until the maze 
Of questioning fears confused me, and I heard 
Life-sounds as echoes; and one came and said 
After these weeks of waiting: “ He is dead!” 


Though the quick sword had found the vital part, 
And the life-blood must mingle with the tears, 
I think that. as the dying soldier hears 


The cries of victory, and feels his heart 
Surge with his country’s triumph-hour, I could 
Hope bravely on, and feel that God was good. 


I could take up my thread of life again 
And weave my pattern though the colors were 
Faded forever. Though I might not dare 
Dream often of thee, I should know that when 
Death came to thee upon thy lips my name 
Lingered, and lingers ever without blame. 


Aye, lingers ever. Though we may not know 
Much that our spirits crave, yet is it given 
To us to feel that in the waiting Heaven 

Great souls are greater, and if God bestow 
A mighty love He will not let it die 
Through the vast ages of eternity. 


But if some day the bitter knowledge swept 
Down on my life,—bearing my treasured freight 
To founder on the shoals of scorn,—what Fate 
Smiling with awful irony had kept 
Till life grew sweeter,—that my god was clay, 
That ’neath thy strength a lurking weakness lay; 


That thou, whom I had deemed a man of men 
Faulty, as great men are, but with no taint 
Of baseness,—with those faults that shew the saint 
Of after days, perhaps,—wert even then 
When first I loved thee but a spreading tree 
Whose leaves shewed not its roots’ deformity; 


I should not weep, for there are wounds that lie 
Too deep for tears,—and Death is but a friend 
Who loves too dearly, and the parting end 

Of Love’s joy-day a paltry pain, a cry 
To God, then peace,—beside the torturing grief 
When honor dies, and trust, and soul’s belief. 


Travelers have told that in the Java isles 
The upas tree breathes its dread vapor out 
Into the air; there needs no hand about 

Its branches for the poison’s deadly wiles 
To work a strong man’s hurt, for there is death 
Envenomed, noisome, in his every breath. 


So would I breathe thy poison in my soul, 
Till all that had been wholesome, pure and true 
Shewed its decay, and stained and wasted grew. 
Though sundered as the distant Northern Pole 
From his far sister, I should bear thy blight 
Upon me as I passed into the night. 


Didst dream thy truth and honor meant so much 
To me, Dear Heart? Oh! I am full of tears 
To-night, of longing love and foolish fears. 

Would I might see thee, know thy tender touch, 
For Time is long, and though I may not will 
To question Fate, I am a woman still. 


Demand of Life... Mary Berri Chapman....Lyrics of Love and Nature 


Vwell on the joyous retrain, 
Strike up the jubilant lay; 

Lest Sorrow command you again 
As Weariness did yesterday. 


Smile with the colorless lips, 
Smother the groan with a jest, 

And laugh, though the sound of it trips, 
And misery burdens your breast. 








Hide the pale ghost on the cheek 
Under the blush of the rose, 

For asking compassion is weak, 
So banish the tear as it flows. 


Live—'tis a privilege, friend; 
Ask nothing sweeter than breath; 
That so you may find in the end 
There is nothing more welcome than death. 


The Outward Tide......Edith Rutter...... London Iilustrated News 
They took her birds away because they sang; 
Her kitten’s bells; and then they gather’d round, 
But, through the window still the music rang 
Of many waves, in melodies of sound. 


They saw her pictures smile about the room— 
The faces she had painted into life; 
The oaken bureau in the crimsoned gloom 
With its wrought stores to grace her when a wife. 


And he who loved her watched the altered face, 
That did not flush nor dimple at his touch; 

Whilst God’s red sunrise filled the sacred place, 
And lit the once proud head that droop’d so much. 


Dim thoughts like these rose to the rainbow sky :— 
“ The years have made us one in heart and mind; 
I shall be wanting her until I die— 
And seeking always what I cannot find.” 


The waves lapped lightly on the shingled shore, 
And tossed the tinted shells and weeds about— 
Then, with a swelling song, washed back once more, 
And, with the tide, a little life went out! 


Regrets..... Alice Meynell..... Songs of Adieu (Thomas B. Mosher) 


As, when the seaward ebbing tide doth pour 
Out by the low sand spaces, 

The parting waves slip back to clasp the shore 
With lingering embraces,— 


So in the tide of life that carries me 
From where thy true heart dwells, 

Waves of my thoughts and memories turn to thee 
With lessening farewells; 


Waving of hands; dreams, when the day forgets; 
A care half lost in cares; 

The saddest of my verses; dim regrets; 
Thy name among my prayers. 


I would the day might come, so waited for, 
So patiently besought, 

When I, returning, should fill up once more 
Thy desolated thought; 


And fill thy loneliness that lies apart 
In still, persistent pain. 

Shall I content thee, O thou broken heart, 
As the tide comes again, 


And brims the little sea-shore lakes, and sets 
Seaweeds afloat, and fills 

The silent pools, rivers and rivulets 
Among the inland hills? 


Doubt ...... Charles Lotin Hildreth...... Poems 


If we were called from nothing but to dream 
A restless hour of phantom joy and pain; 
If Birth and Life and Death are what they seem-— 
What sorry jests we are, how poor and vain! 
If Being has no more to give. 


If we are but the naked brood of Chance, 

Bewildered stragglers toward no destined bourn— 

Foiled and misled by jeering Circumstance 

Till trapped to death, then it were wise to spurn 
The worthless heritage of breath. 
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But if for purpose wiser than we know 

The pallid shadow we call Life is given— 

If guided on some steadfast way we go 

Through storm and darkness toward a quiet haven, 
Then it is glorious to live. 


If dying is but passage, and the tomb 
The solemn portal to sublimer life, 
In slumber, sweet as love, borne through the gloom, 
We leave behind the sadness and the strife— 
Then doubly glorious is death. 


When the Tide is Coming In........ Minneapolis Journal 


Somehow, love, our boat sails lighter, 
Smoother, faster on the bay— 
Somehow, love, the sun shines brighter, 
Softer, warmer thro’ the spray— 
Somehow, love, the sky is clearer, 
God and man seem nearer kin— 
Somehow, even you are dearer 
When the tide is coming in! 


“Tis the spring of life, unending 
At the source of motion, dear! ” 
“Tis the stream of hope ascending 
From the depths of ocean, dear! 
“°Tis the heart of nature beating, 
Where the throbs of life begin! ” 
“Earth and heaven gladly meeting, 
When the tide is coming in! ” 


Somehow, love, your eyes are brighter, 
Softer, warmer thro’ the spray, 

And your laughter ripples lighter 
O’er the whitecaps on the bay; 

In our path no tinge of sadness, 
In our wake no shade of sin, 

For our hearts are filled with gladness 
When the tide is coming in! 


Old Friends.....David Banks Sickels....Leaves of the Lotus (Selwin Tait) 


There are no friends like old friends, 
And none so good and true; 
We greet them when we meet them, 
As roses greet the dew; 
No other friends are dearer, 
Though born of kindred mold; 
And while we prize the new ones, 
We treasure more the old. 


There are no friends like old friends, 
Where’er we dwell or roam, 

In lands beyond the ocean, 
Or near the bounds of home; 

And when they smile to gladden, 
Or sometimes frown to guide, 

We fondly wish those old friends 
Were always by our side. 


There are no friends like old friends, 
To help us with the load 
That all must bear who journey 
O’er life’s uneven road; 
And when unconquered sorrows 
The weary hours invest, 
The kindly words of old friends 
Are always found the best. 


There are no friends like old friends, 
To calm our frequent fears, 

When shadows fall and deepen 
Through life’s declining years; 

And when our faltering footsteps 
Approach the Great Divide, 

We'll long to meet the old friends 
Who wait the other side. 
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How the Cochineal Insect Lives 
MARY A. MULFORD, .. .PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL 

The history of the cochineal insect was for a long 
time very obscure; and at one time the species 
employed in commerce was considered a kind of 
grain. It was not until near the close of the seven- 
teenth century that it was discovered to be of insect 
origin. The insect is a native of Mexico, where 
it was raised by the Mexican Indians long before 
the country was discovered by the Spaniards. 
It is now cultivated in some of the West India 
islands and in a few of our Southern States, but it 
is in Mexico only that it is raised in sufficient quan- 
tities to form an article of commerce. The insect is 
raised on the cochineal tree, or Indian fig or nopal, 
which is a species of cactus, which the natives culti- 
vate near their dwellings. It grows freely from 
cuttings, and these are fit to receive the insect after 
eighteen months. Into a small nest, formed of some 
thread-like substance or cottony matter, a few 
females are placed about the middle of October. 
These nests are fastened to the tree on the side fac- 
ing the rising sun. The eggs are soon laid and 
hatched; and as each female produces upward of a 
thousand eggs, a large colony of these little creat- 
ures soon spreads over the tree. It is said that six 
generations of them are produced in a single year. 

On first leaving the egg, the insects are quite 
active and run about the leaves and branches of the 
trees. They are so small, however, at the time that 
they cannot be seen without the aid of a microscope. 
They are flat, ovular, without wings, and with short 
antennae or horns. The females have a small, short 
and almost conical beak, placed between the first 
and second pair of feet, which contains a sucker. 
It is by means of this that they draw forth the juices 
of the leaves and tender stems. When the female 
insect has reached what is called the perfect state, it 
is filled with a multitude of very minute eggs. Hav- 
ing laid her eggs, she never moves from her place, 
but dies, and her body becomes a covering for the 
eggs until they are hatched. When this is done the 
young insects work their way out and commence 
feeding. After a short time their skins harden and 
serve asacocoon. From this they pass into a chry- 
salis state, and soon after appear as the perfect 
insect. 

The cochineal is first collected about the middle 
of December. The insects are removed from the 
tree with a knife, the edge of whiclf has been 
blunted, or are carefully brushed off with a squirrel 


tail. This labor is performed by the women, who 


often sit for hours together beside a single plant. 
The insects are usually killed by the application of 
heat; by baking in ovens or by the heat of the sun. 
When the cochineal arrives in the market it is in the 
form of a small grain, having a convex and a con- 
cave side, but with very little resemblance to the 
body of an insect. 


It is used for dyeing crimson 
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and scarlet, and for making carmine. Cochineal 
alone yields a purple color, which, when mixed with 
a solution of tin in nitro-muriatic acid may be 
changed to a most beautiful scarlet. The discovery 
is said to have been made in this wise: A man who 
was making a thermometer placed in his window an 
extract of cochineal made with boiling water, and in 
some way a phial containing nitro-muriatic acid was 
broken over it. This acid changed the purple dye 
into a most beautiful dark red, and by experiments 
this man soon found that the tin dissolved in the 
acid caused the change of color. An ingenious dyer 
at Leyden, Holland, brought the discovery to per- 
fection. The secret afterwards became known, and 
a large dyeing establishment was erected in Paris. 
This accident occurred three hundred years ago. 





Monstrous Snakes of Java 

HISTORY OF POISONOUS SERPENTS....PHILADELPHIA TIMES 

The Itaho sugar estate in Java comprises over 
12,000 acres, about one-third of which is in cane. 
This is one of the most densely wooded parts of 
Java, and the bush is like a wall, impervious even 
to many wild animals, but snakes flourish, and there 
are no less than ten varieties that are deadly poison- 
ous. Eight of the coolies employed on this estate 
have died inside of four months from snake bites. 
The chain viper is most dreaded as it will not get 
out of one’s way, and when trodden on by the bare- 
footed natives strikes fatally. Twelve miles away is 
the ruined city of Choru, a wilderness of temples 
built of stone, cut in designs as fine as lace work. 
On the north side of all these buildings are long 
arched passages, and here wild animals resort to get 
out of the intolerable heat. Leading from these 
avenues are hundreds of small chambers having no 
windows. In these lurk more snakes than can be 
found anywhere else in the island. 

It is not surprising that the Eastern nations look 
upon Englishmen as lunatics. They do so many fool- 
hardy things from no apparent motive save to risk 
their lives. Two years ago an English naval lieuten- 
ant was here visiting a neighboring planter and his 
peculiar craze was making a collection of Javan rep- 
tiles. His only attendant was an English sailor lad 
about sixteen, and these two, against all warning, 
went roaming around the forests without a guide. In 
Choru, the ruined city, the lieutenant found a rich 
harvest and killed a magnificent black jaguar, but 
an adventure with a snake ended his sport. One 
day he and the boy were under one of the long arch- 
ways of the big temple and, looking through the 
doorway of one of the dark chambers, saw some- 
thing yellow in the far corner. Without a moment’s 
thought he entered and gave the mass a punch with 
his cane. A tremendous hiss that fairly shook the 
walls was followed by an assault swift as the leap of 
a tiger and the man found himself seized by a huge 
Bari snake, the most aggressive and dangerous of 








our constrictors. His left shoulder was crushed in 
the brute’s teeth, and quick as a flash a coil was 
around his body and he felt the steel-like compres- 
sion. But the grit of the boy saved his master’s life. 
He had a heavy sharp wood knife, and he struck the 
reptile two heavy blows just back of the head, the 
most vulnerable part of his body, because the thin- 
nest. Its backbone was divided. The coil relaxed, 
but the powerful tail lashed out, breaking the boy’s 
leg. It was two hours before they were found and 
brought up in a cart. The lieutenant’s left shoulder 
was crushed beyond surgery and the arm was use- 
less. Both master and boy recovered after a spell of 
fever. I saw the snake, a hideous object, black and 
yellow, and fifteen feet long. Such a brute would 
crush a horse. 

Gunning one day near the Wasli river in the 
interior of the island, I watched a number of wild 
hogs coming to the water to drink. Suddenly the 
head of a snake rose above the grass and a hog 
squealed. A python had seized a full-grown one, 
easily three feet high at the shoulder, and thrown 
two coils around the body. Under the tremendous 
pressure the hog seemed to lengthen and when the 
snake uncoiled I saw only a strip of meat, nothing 
distinguishable but the head. I shot the snake. It 
was twelve feet long and over seven inches through, 
and yet its coils had crushed the bones of its prey 
like chips. There is no doubt that hidden away in 
vast swamps of the interior are many anacondas of 
enormous size. Parties have been made up to hunt 
them, but the malarious climate drives them back. 
In the museum at Batavia is the skin of a serpent 
that must have been fifty feet long when living. 
Such a brute would kill a man as easily as it would 
a rabbit. I have in my possession the jumper and 
loincloth of a coolie that had been swallowed by a 
boa. The cloths seem to have been knotted by 
hand, so tightly are they rolled. The only part of 
the body found was the lower jaw-bone. All the 
rest had been digested. 

" There are certainly people who have some occult 
power over snakes. We have here an Indian coolie 
who is insane from a blow on the head. He is harm- 
less, and yet a terror to his countrymen, as he always 
has one or more venomous serpents about his per- 
son, and these he will handle and gabble to by the 
hour. We have a coral snake, bright scarlet, 
known as the kora. It is deadly in its bite and 
vicious in temper, fighting to the last, yet in the 
coolie’s hands it is inert, and makes no attempt to 
bite, but if he puts it on the ground it will attack 
anything in the way, killing chickens with one dart. 
It is a horrible sight to see the coolie come in with a 
gray cobra, six feet long, coiled about his neck, its 
head erect, and striking at everything that comes 
near. So, much to his grief, Shamul was told, under 
penalty of a thrashing, not to bring any more snakes 
into the compound. There is one curious reptile 
here, fortunately not very common. It it not ven- 
omous, about seven feet long, and when angered it 
emits a horrible odor that is. fairly suffocating 
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twenty feet away. It is said to paralyze its prey in 
this manner, and is much dreaded by the natives. 
Then we have a very active black snake that preys 
on the poison snakes exclusively, and is not affected 
by their bite, as I tried by putting a poison snake 
and a black snake in a large box. The viper bit the 
other several times, but was quickly crushed. 





A Four-legged Bird of Guiana 
J. CARTER BEARD...... ....... POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 

Nothing in the realm of natural history in late 
years excels in interest the announcement of the 
discovery in British Guiana, of a bird with four legs. 
The crested hoatzin, “ opisthocomus cristatus,” the 
only survivor of a race of birds, several of which are 
known as fossils, inhabits the most secluded parts 
of the forests of South America, and it is probable 
that it is owing to its retiring habits it has outlived 
its congeners as well as to the fact that feeding as 
it does upon wild arum leaves, its flesh acquires so 
offensive a smell and flavor as to have gained it the 
name of stink bird, and to render it entirely unfit for 
food. It is a large bird, almost as large as a pea- 
cock, in fact, but is very seldom seen. Oftener its 
loud wailing cry is heard. 

The chief peculiarity of the hoatzin consists in the 
fact that when it is hatched it possesses four well- 
developed legs, the front pair being of a reptilian 
character. The young birds leave the nest and 
climb about like monkeys over the adjoining limbs 
and twigs, and act and look more like tree toads 
than birds. After hatching, the modification of the 
fore limbs begins, the claws of the digits falling off, 
and the whole of the claw-like hands becoming 
flattened, changes into wings. After this modifica- 
tion has taken place, feathers begin to grow, and in 
a short time not a vestige remains of its original 
character. As Professor F. A. Lucas, in an admir- 
able monograph on “ Spurs and Claws,” in a bulletin 
of the Smithsonian Institute, says: “ The adult birds 
not only have no claws upon their wings, but their 
thumbs, even, are so poorly developed tliat one 
would hardly suspect that in the nestlings we have 
the nearest approach to a quadruped found among 
existing birds.” 

Mr. J. J. Quelch, who studied them in British 
Guiana, tells us that soon after the hatching the 
well-developed claws on the polax and index being 
constantly in use for hooking and holding on to sur- 
rounding objects, the nestlings, when quite small, 
are frequently found far away from any nest, climb- 
ing by the help of their clawed wings, after the 
parent birds during feeding time. One curious 
feature noticed with a nestling which had been upset 
in the river was its power of rapid swimming and 
diving, when pursued. As soon as the hand was 
placed on it, it dived rapidly in the dark water, in 
which it was impossible to see it and-arose at dis- 
tances more than a yard away. Owing to this power 
the little creature managed to evade all efforts to 
secure it, taking refuge eventually under the bushy 
growth when it was impossible to pursue it. 
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Bill Nye and His Work 
DEATH OF THE AMERICAN HUMORIST...... BOSTON HERALD. 
Edgar W. Nye, better known as “ Bill” Nye, the 

noted humorist, died at his home at Buck Shoals 

on February twenty-second, the result of a stroke 
of apoplexy a few days prior. In one way or 
another with his pen, in interviews or from the 
lecture platform, the story of Bill Nye’s life was 
told by himself at different times as no other writer 
could tell it. In a letter to the Reporter, Skow- 
hegan, Me., written December 31, 1884, from Hud- 
son, Wis., which was then his home, he said he was 
born in the village of Shirley, Piscataquis county, 

Maine, August 25, 1850, and then continued: “ My 

father’s name was Franklin Nye, a man for whom 

I have always entertained the highest regard. 

Many is the time he has gone out of his way to 

do me a favor. My mother’s maiden name was 

Eliza M. Doring. These historical facts, of course, 

are of no interest to the general public, but I write 

thus fully in order to relieve Skowhegan of an 
unjust imputation. If I ever said I was born in 

Skowhegan, I did not do so maliciously. It was a 

joke.” 

At the age of three years, according to his own 
story, he took his parents by the hand, and, telling, 
them that Maine was no place for them, he started 
for the West. River Falls, Wis., was his parents’ 
first home in the West, and there the boy who was 
destined to shine unique in American literature as 
a writer of the quaintest humor received his early 
education. “Do you remember the boy of your 
school who did the heavy falling through the ice 
and was always about to break his neck, but man- 
aged to live through it all? ” he once wrote, in tell- 
ing of his boyhood. “Do you call to mind the youth 
who never allowed anybody else to fall out of a 
tree and break his collar bone, when he could 
attend to it himself?” It was so he described 
himself. In 1876 he went to Laramie City, Wyom- 
ing territory, where he was admitted to the bar, 
and, as he expressed it, “ practiced law in a quiet 
kind of way, though frequently warned by the 
authorities not to do so.” But a man of his quaint 
manner of thought, it appeared, was never designed 
for the prosiness of the bar or bench, and though 
as a justice of the peace he served in the capacity 
of police court magistrate, during six years, he 
forsook the law for the crude journalism of that 
day in Laramie City, an isolated community of 2,000 
persons, which, through the pen of this one man, 
in time achieved fame wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken and read. 

His first journalistic experience was as a reporter 
for a morning paper, called the Sentinel. “We 
printed it before sundown, and then distributed it 
before breakfast. It thus had the appearance of 
extreme freshness and dampness,” as he explained. 








“Old Jim Hayford was the manager of the paper. 
I do not know whether he got into the penitentiary 
or the Greenback party. The boys used to cali him 
Deacon Hayford to be sarcastic, for he was the 
wickedest man in Wyoming. Still, he was warm- 
hearted and generous to a fault. He was more gen- 
erous to a fault than he ever was to anybody else. 
Especially to his own faults. He gave me twelve 
dollars a week to edit the paper, local, telegraph, 
selections, religious, sporting, fashion, political and 
obituary. He said twelve dollars was too much, but 
if I would jerk the press occasionally and take care 
of his children he would try to stand it.” 

While on the Sentinel he also wrote for the 
Cheyenne Sun and the Denver Tribune, but it was 
not until the Laramie Boomerang was founded in 
1880 that his work received notice. When he began 
to write his sketches for the Boomerang he had 
no idea that they would be of more than local 
interest, nor, in fact, did he realize the humor that 
was in them or its market value. He simply 
reported things in Laramie just as he saw them, 
not understanding that his mental vision and his 
capacity to reproduce it on paper was of such 
peculiar nature as would gain for him fame, would 
create in the popular mind a demand for a constant 
supply of it, and would therefore have pecuniary 
value. He, however, realized this, when, to his 
intense surprise, he found that his sketches were 
appearing in every newspaper in the land. He had 
an indistinct idea at once that if these things were 
worth reprinting they were worth paying for. They 
brought him nothing but fame in Laramie, and 
there he received far less appreciation than any- 
where else. With a business instinct rare among 
writers, he took advantage of the attention his work 
had attracted, and very soon became connected with 
the New York World, which, it is said, paid him 
his own figure of $5,000 a year to write when and 
upon whatever subjects he should elect. 

Then through other newspaper connections and 
by writing for syndicates in a year or two his 
income amounted to more than $10,000. There 
were times when Mr. Nye felt some sadness that 
his reputation should be merely that of a literary 
jester, but he consoled himself with the thought 
that he was giving innocent delight to thousands 
and was providing well for his family. His business 
instinct also served him well when he entered the 
lecture field with James Whitcomb Riley, and after- 
ward with A. P. Burbank. His profits are com- 
monly reported to have been as high as from 
$25,000 to $30,000 a year, so that in recent years 
Mr. Nye’s income equalled that of the greater 
lawyers; and was as large as the individual profits 
which many bankers and merchants have received 
from their business, and was equalled among liter- 
ary men, probably, only by the income of Rev. Dr, 
















Talmage. He ventured into the drama, although 
not a dramatist by instinct. He also conquered the 
literary set, and furnished a series of articles for 
one of the leading magazines. Mr. Nye’s life, how-~ 
ever, was in his domestic circle, and it is no wonder. 
His wife, a charming woman, was just the help- 
meet for such a man, and with his four children he 
was as much a child as any of them. He lived in 
luxury in a beautiful place on Staten Island, and 
had also a residence at Asheville, N. C. 





John D. Rockefeller as a Type 
His LIFE WORK AND BENEFACTIONS .. PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 

John D. Rockefeller is one of those men whose 
mention in the newspapers is almost invariably 
coupled with an estimate of his wealth. The fact 
that he has frequently given a million dollars as a 
New Year’s gift to Chicago University is usually 
added to illustrate the vastness of his resources. 
That his entire fortune exceeds $100,000,000 there 
seems to be no reason to doubt, and some writers 
place the figure at double that, but any estimates 
on this point are almost wholly conjectural. How- 
ever, this popular habit of counting the number of 
figures in a man’s reputed fortune is a bad one, for 
the reason that the man himself is apt to be lost 
sight of. In more aspects than one John D. Rocke- 
feller may be viewed as personifying the genius of 
his age. He it was who demonstrated an apparent 
contradiction—that monopoly, while enriching its 
organizers, may at the same time benefit the public 
by lowering the price of a product. And his rule 
of cutting: down every possible expense in order to 
reduce the cost to the consumer proved to be a 
sound business policy, because cheapness meant 
more markets. Thus to-day the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which he helped organize, and of which his 
brother William Rockefeller is president, furnishes 
petroleum not only to America and Europe, but also 
to such impoverished races as the natives of North 
China and the islands of the Pacific. Kerosene 
lights the world because it is the cheapest illumi- 
nant in the world. 

But not only does John D. Rockefeller stand 
for the spirit of organization and conquest which 
dominates the commercial world of this period. He 
also represents in a conspicuous degree the spirit 
of magnificent philanthropy which goes far toward 
redeeming our age from a charge of materialism. 
His gifts during the last five years to the Chicago 
University have attracted great attention, yet they 
are not his only benefactions. It is said that, like 
the Jewish patriarchs, Mr. Rockefeller consecrates 
a tithe of all his increase to some unselfish end. 
He also employs a confidential agent whose duty 
. it is to investigate all appeals for charity, and 
recommend the worthy. The fact that so much of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune is devoted to the cause 
of education would seem to indicate that, like many 
other students of philanthropology, he has come 
to the conclusion that the greatest and most endur- 
ing results are to be gained by properly training 
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the young. John Davison Rockefeller was born at 
Richford, Tioga county, N. Y., on July 8, 1839. 
In 1853 his parents moved to Cleveland, O., where 
he entered the high school at the age of fourteen, 
and after two years’ diligent work left the school, 
and entered the forwarding and commission house 
of Hewitt & Tuttle in that city. He remained with 
this firm some time, and then went into the same 
line of business for himself. He was then not quite 
nineteen years of age, and the firm was known as 
Clark & Rockefeller, the other member being 
Morris B. Clark. 

As early as 1860 the firm, in connection with 
others, established an oil refining business under 
the name of Andrews, Clark & Co., and in 1865 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Andrews bought out their 
associates in the oil refining business and established 
the firm of Rockefeller & Andrews. Afterward Mr. 
William Rockefeller was made a member of the 
firm, which then opened offices in Cleveland and 
was known as William Rockefeller & Co. Shortly 
after this the New York house of Rockefeller & 
Co. was founded, for the purpose of selling the 
products of their various refineries. Two years 
later all the refining companies were consolidated, 
under the name of Rockefeller, Andrews & Flagler, 
Mr. Henry M. Flagler having been taken into 
the partnership. This firm was succeeded in 1870, 
by the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 

Mr. Rockefeller has none of the airs commonly 
attributed to self-made men. He cares little for 
the follies of society. His wife, who was a Miss 
Spelman, a school-teacher of Cleveland, is like- 
minded. They are earnest Christian people with 
a purpose in life. They are members of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church of New York. Their sum- 
mer residence is at Cleveland, O. One of their 
daughters is the wife of Charles A. Strong, pro- 
fessor of psychology in Chicago University, and 
another has just married Harold F. McCormick, of 
Chicago, the son of the millionaire inventor of the 
McCormick reaper. Miss Alta Rockefeller is their 
remaining daughter, and their only son, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is a student at Brown University. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts have been largely through 
the American Baptist Education Society. He gave 
the building for the Spelman Institute (named after 
his wife), at Atlanta, Ga., a school for the instruc- 
tion of negroes. He built the Rockefeller Hall for 
the Baptist Theological Seminary of Rochester, and 
his gifts to the University of Rochester it is said 
aggregated $100,000. He has also assisted from 
time to time Cook Academy at Havana, N. Y., 
Peddie Institute at Hightstown, N. J., and Vassar 
College, which are all under Baptist influence. His 
benevolences to other institutions have also been 
very large. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s first gift to the Chicago Univer- 
sity was made in 1889, during the Baptist Conven- 
tion which was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
when he promised to give $600,000 on condition 
that $400,000 more should be raised. The sum was 
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raised and the college authorities had the money 
in hand, when Marshal Figld gave the lots for the 
building, and then Mr. Rockefeller met Mr. Field’s 
friendly challenge with an additional $1,000,000. 
His contributions to this institution to date have 
been as follows: 


MU Wi SOY (NBO oo oven cdoiccdecc doce $600,000 
meatemiber 36, 1890 (edah)... 656.0056 00 csc 1,000,000 
February 23, 1892 (bonds)........cccccccss 1,000,000 
December 23, 1802 (bonds). .....2..ccccoces 1,000,000 
Ty ee 150,000 
December 24, 1806 (Cash)........ccccccccesces 675,000 
January 1, 1896 (cash or bonds)............ 1,000,000 


Promised on conditions (January 1, 1896).. 2,000,000 


RENE oo clasdadieds boone sidmaen ee $7,425,000 


The Friendship of Bernhardt and Dumas 
PARISANI ... .... ...... THE SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT 

It is not long since we were told that Sarah Bern- 
hardt had made every arrangement for the publica- 
tion of her memoirs not only here, but for their 
translation and production in the United States. 
The fact of the matter is that not a single line of 
them has yet been written. But when they appear, 
if they ever do, they must needs contain much 
interesting matter. Sarah has known all the men 
and women best worth knowing within the last 
twenty years—more especially the -men—she has 
traveled far and wide, exercised several professions, 
dabbled in art and authorship, tried matrimony— 
which in her case was decidedly a failure—and had 
more lovers at her feet than any other woman of 
her generation. 

I wonder whether she intends in these unwritten 
memoirs to give to the world the secret of her eter- 
nal youth. Maurice Bernhardt has rounded the 
cape of thirty, and is beginning to look quite portly, 
and his wife has taken on a little matronly air that 
does not sit badly upon her, while the mother and 
mother-in-law of this pair is still slim, almost girl- 
ish-looking, a being to tempt any man, as fresh and 
bewitching as she was—I won’t say how many 
years ago. I watched her closely the other evening 
at the theatre, and I came to the conclusion that she 
was the youngest-looking woman on the wrong 
side of forty that eyes ever beheld. 

The interesting house in the Boulevard Pereire 
is kept up during her frequent absences, and her 
friends swarm to welcome her the moment she 
rests foot there, to find everything just as she left 
it—fresh flowers in all the vases and the servants in 
attendance. Then the peculiar carriage she affects 
—a cut between a London hansom and a French 
coupe—is once more to be seen tooling homeward 
in the early afternoons, and there are lights in the 
windows of her residence far on into the night. 
Like most actresses, she gets up late, but is seldom 
in bed before two or three in the morning. Old- 
fashioned persons advocate early hours as beneficial 
but I do not believe Sarah had even an hour of 
“beauty sleep” in her life. It is one thing to 
enthrall men, but your really bewitching siren longs 
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to try her hand on her own sex. Latterly, on the 
Peninsula, Sarah made two conquests of which she 
may be justly proud. One of them was the queen- 
regent of Spain, the other Queen Amelia of Portu- 
gal. The latter, we hear, did not miss a single 
representation, and every night Sarah was adver- 
tised to play at the Lisbon Theatre, there she was 
in the royal box, leading the applause. 

The queen-regent has neither time nor inclination 
for theatre-going. Besides, it was the woman par- 
ticularly who interested her. So a chamberlain was 
dispatched to the actress’s hotel, and she was 
informed that the sovereign would take it kindly 
if she would come to the palace, a royal coach being 
in attendance. Sarah has often personified queens 
on the stage, and I doubt whether she looked a 
whit less regal than Elizabeth of Austria when she 
walked into the audience chamber with her stately, 
undulating glide. 

Sarah was still in Portugal when Alexandre 
Dumas shuffled off this mortal coil, and she was 
only represented at the funeral by a _ beautiful 
wreath of flowers. The last time the two met was at 
Marly, last summer. She was about to start on this 
tour, and went to bid him and Sardou good-bye. 
Sardou, you know, was Dumas’s neighbor in the 
country, and a great friend, too; there could be no 
rivalry between them, their productions are of such 
a different order. Sarah spoke to Dumas of the 
thousandth representation of “La Dame aux 
Camelias,” which had already been played four 
hundred and sixty times. “I have no objection to 
your celebrating it,” was his reply, “ but don’t ask 
me to go.” 

Sarah’s first introduction to Dumas took place 
one night at the Odeon; he went into her dressing- 
room and paid her some pretty compliments. She 
had been performing Zanetto in “ Le Passant,” and 
seizing the occasion, asked him if he would write 
her a part, to which he answered: “ My child, you 
were created for the language of the gods. I only - 
speak the language of men, I write comedies in 
prose.” After that they became great friends, and 
Sarah was wont to carry her sorrows to him. But 
it was some time before she had her desire, and did 
at last appear in a play by Dumas. It was “ L’Etran- 
gere,” in which she was cast for the character of the 
evil foreign woman—a bitter disappointment, for 
she had hoped to act the more sympathetic part of 
the duchess, which was given to Croizette. Emule 
Perrin then reigned at the Francais, and Croizette 
could turn Perrin round her little finger, and so 
Sarah had to put up with what she could get; but 
when the question of changing the title was mooted, 
her despair was so deep that Dumas took pity on 
her and decided that “L’Etrangere” should be 
retained. It is typical of her wayward, restless 
spirit that, after having moved heaven and earth to 
be elected a societaire of the Francais, she suddenly 
became impressed with the irrevocableness of the 
deed, feeling pretty sure that she should some day 
break the contract, as in point of fact she did. So 








off she went to Dumas to tell him, first of her elec- 
tion and then of her disinclination to validate it by 
putting her signature to the necessary documents. 
* Don’t sign, my dear child,” was his characteristic 
advice; “ your hair curls too crisply. People whose 
hair curls like this ”—and he seized a lock of his 
own—*“ should never put their names to contracts 
for life!” He never said a truer word, either of him- 
self or Sarah. ; 


William Crooke’s Scientific Discoveries 
THE MAN AND His WORK... .... SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

The recent remarkable discoveries of Prof. Roent- 
gen when engaged in experimental work with a 
Crookes tube have brought prominently before the 
world the name of William Crookes, a name that 
was already famous in the world of science. 
There are, indeed, few, if any, among the scientific 
leaders of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
who have had a more brilliant and varied career 
than the author of the vacuum tubes which have 
made possible the recent startling developments in 
photography. He was born in London in 1832, and 
at an early age turned his attention to photography. 
After a course at the Royal College of Chemistry 
under Dr. Hoffman, during which, at the age of 
seventeen, he gained the Ashburton scholarship, he 
became in due time senior assistant to his tutor. 
His rise was rapid, and at the age of twenty-two he 
was appointed superintendent of the meteorological 
department of the Radcliffe Observatory at Oxford. 
In 1859 he founded the Chemical News, and five 
years later he became editor of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Science. 

Prof. Crookes had a natural love for original 
research. In 1861, while examining the residues 
from a sulphuric acid works, he discovered the new 
metallic element thallium. This was followed by his 
election as a fellow of the Royal Society. It was 
his “delicate spectroscopic investigations” in con- 
nection with the newly discovered element “ which 
led him to the study of the ‘rare earths,’ which has 
proved so fruitful in his hands.” The mining world 
is deeply indebted to him for drawing attention to 
the value of sodium amalgam in the extraction of 
gold. At a later date he called in the aid of the 
alternating electric current. This agent, acting in 
concert with various mercurial salts, and particu- 
larly with mercury cyanide, has rendered possible 
the extraction of gold from highly refractory ores. 
In 1872 he was at work on his investigations on 
“ Repulsion Resulting from Radiation,” to which 
question his attention had been drawn by his observ- 
ing the action of heavy pieces of glass which he was 
weighing in a vacuum balance, which, by the way, 
was his own invention. In 1877 he invented the 
otheoscope; and in the same year Science signified 
its indebtedness to him by electing him a member 
of the Royal Society. In a paper before the society 
he stated that he had “succeeded in obtaining a 
vacuum so nearly approaching perfection that the 
pressure in it was only 0.4 millionth of an atmos- 
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phere.” These experiments led to very important 
results; for it was found that in such an extreme 
vacuum gases pass into an ultra-gaseous state, 
which Prof. Crookes termed a state of “radiant 
matter; ” and further, these extreme vacua opened 
up the way for the incandescent lamp. 

A March number of the Electrician of 1891 says: 
“Professor Crookes’s house in Kensington Park 
Gardens, electrically lighted in 1881, was, we 
believe, the first house in London fitted up with 
the electric light. It may be interesting to state 
that the wires were chiefly laid with his own hands. 
To meet the difficulty of obtaining carbon filaments 
for the glow lamps, not possessing the structure of 
the material from which they were made, Prof. 
Crookes dissolved cellulose in a strong solution of 
ammonium copper sulphate, dried up the solution 
into sheets, dissolved out the copper, and used the 
horn-like material remaining for filaments. The 
lamps in the inventor’s house, fitted with such fila-~ 
ments, remain still in good working condition.” 
In 1880, the French Academy of Sciences conferred 
upon Prof. Crookes an extraordinary prize of 3,000 
francs and a gold medal, in appreciation of his 
researches in molecular physics and on radiant mat- 
ter. His studies of the “ rare earths ” have led Prof. 
Crookes to the conclusion that “the bodies which 
have generally been accepted as elements are not 
primordially distinct or independent, but have been 
formed by a process of evolution remotely analo- 
gous to that which we now recognize as having 
been at work in the formation of organic species.” 
These views were put forth in his presidential 
address before the chemical section of the British 
Association under the title “The Genesis of Ele- 
ments;” and it is undoubtedly his most splendid 
among many brilliant contributions to the philoso- 
phy of science. In 1885 the Society of Arts, and 
in 1888 the Royal Society, gave him medals, the 
first “for his improvement in apparatus for the pro- 
duction of high vacua and for his invention of the 
radiometer,” and the latter society “for his investi- 
gations on the behavior of substances under the 
influence of the electric discharge in a high 
vacuum.” 

In addition to his extensive work in the labora- 
tory, Prof. Crookes has been a voluminous con- 
tributor to the scientific literature of the age. 
Among other works he has written “A Handbook of 
Dyeing and Calico Printing,” “Select Methods in 


‘Chemical Analysis,” a manual of “ Dyeing and Tis- 


sue Printing,” a work on “The Solution of the 
Sewage Question.” He has translated and edited 
Reimann’s “Aniline and its Derivatives,” Wagner’s 
great work on “ Chemical Technology,” and many 
other works of scientific prominence have emanated 
from his busy pen. The splendid results which 
have attended Prof. Crookes’s labors are not to be 
attributed solely to his undoubted genius for experi- 
ment and observation. They are largely the result 
of persistent hard work carried out on logical lines 
and with strict attention to method. 
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BRIGADIER GERARD’S TRIUMPH 


By A. Conan Doy Le. 


[A reading extract from How the Brigadier Was Tempted 
by the Devil, a short story in The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. (Published by D. Appleton 
& Co.) In the perilous days preceding his downfall, when 
trusty men were few and treason lurked in every corner, 
Napoleon had a delicate mission to carry out. He ordered 
Berthier, his Marshal, to separately call Brigadier Gerard, 
Colonel Despienne and Captain Tremeau into a room of 
the palace at Fontainebleau and propose to them to betray 
Napoleon into the hands of his enemies. Behind the folds 
of a heavy curtain, Napoleon heard their maddened indig- 
nation at the proposal and the brave enthusiasm of their 
loyalty. Stepping forth, he told them of his desire to have 
certain valuable state papers—official proof of his divorce 
from Josephine, of his legal marriage to Marie Louise and 
of the birth of his son, the King of Rome, buried at night in 
a certain place for safe keeping. These three men are to 
stop the coach of the Countess Walcaki at ten o’clock at 
night, on the road from Paris, and receive the papers, show- 
ing her as a token the Emperor’s amethyst ring.] 


It was agreed between us that we should make 
our way separately to our rendezvous, which was to 
be the first milestone upon the Paris road. In this 
way we should avoid the gossip which might get 
about if three men who were so well known were to 
be seen riding out together. 

My little Violette had cast a shoe that morn- 
ing, and the farrier was at work upon her when I 
returned, so that my comrades were already there 
when I arrived at the trysting-place. I had taken 
with me not only my sabre, but also my new pair 
of English rifled pistols, with a mallet for knocking 
in the charges. It was with one of them that I had 
saved old Bouvet’s life at Leipzig. 

The night was cloudless, and there was a brilliant 
moon behind us, so that we always had three black 
horsemen riding down the white road in front of us. 

And then suddenly we heard her in the distance. 
Very faint at first were the birr of wheels and the 
tat-tat-tat of the horse’s feet. Then they grew louder 
and clearer and louder yet, until a pair of yellow 
lanterns swung round the curve, and in their light 
we saw the two big brown horses tearing along 
with the high, blue carriage at the back of them. 
The postilion pulled them up panting and foaming 
with a few yards of us. In a moment we were 
at the window and had raised our hands in a salute 
to the beautiful pale face which looked out at us. 

“We are the three officers of the 
madame,” said I, in a low voice, leaning my face 
down to the open window. “ You have already been 
warned that we should wait upon you.” 

The countess had a very beautiful, cream-unted 
complexion of a sort which I particularly admire, 
but she grew whiter and whiter as she looked up at 
me. Harsh lines deepened upon her face until she 
seemed, even as I looked at her, to turn from youth 
into age. 

“It is evident to me,” she said, “that you are 
three impostors.” 


eiuperor, 


If she had struck me across the face with her deli- 
cate hand she could not have startled me more. It 
was not her words only, but the bitterness with 
which she hissed them out. 

“ Indeed, madame,” said I, “ you do us less than 
justice. These are the Colonel Despienne and Cap- 
tain Tremeau. For myself, my name is Brigadier 
Gerard, and I have only to mention it to assure 
anyone who has heard of me that P 

“ Oh, you villains! ” she interrupted. “ You think 
that because I am only a woman I am very easily 
to be hoodwinked! You miserable impostors! ” 

I looked at Despienne, who had turned white 
with anger, and at Tremeau, who was tugging at 
his moustache. 

“Madame,” said I, coldly, “when the emperor 
did us the honor to intrust us with this mission, he 
gave me this amethyst ring as a token. I had not 
thought that three honorable gentlemen would 
have needed such corroboration, but I can only 
confute your unworthy suspicions by placing it in 
your hands.” 

She held it up in the light of the carriage lamp 
and the most dreadful expression of grief and of 
horror contorted her, face. 

“It is his!” she screamed, and then, “Oh, my 
God, what have I done? What have I done?” 

I felt that something terrible had befallen. 
“Quick, madame, quick!” I cried. “Give us the 
papers! ” 

“T have already given them.” 





“ Given them! To whom?” 
“ To three officers.” 
“ When?” 


‘Within the half-hour.” 

“Where are they?” 

“ God help me, I do not know. They stopped the 
berline, and I handed them over to them without 
hesitation, thinking that they had come from the 
emperor.” 

It was a thunder-clap. But those are the moments 
when I am at my finest. 

“You remain here,” said I, to my comrades. “ If 
three horsemen pass you, stop them at any hazard. 
The lady will describe them to you. I will be with 
you presently. One shake of the bridle, and I was 
flying into Fontainebleau as only Violette could 
have carried me. At the palace I flung myself off, 
rushed up the stairs, brushed aside the lackeys who 
would have stopped me, and pushed my way into 
the emperor’s own cabinet. He and Macdonald 
were busy with pencil and compasses over a chart. 
He looked up with an angry frown at my sudden 
entry, but his face changed color when he saw that 
it was I. 

“You can leave us, Marshal,” said he, and then, 
the instant that the door was closed: “ What news 
about the papers?” 


! 








“ They are gone,” said I, and in a few curt words 
I told him what had happened. His face was calm, 
but I saw the compasses quiver in his hand. 

“You must recover them, Gerard!” he cried. 
“The destinies of my dynasty are at stake. Nota 
moment is to be lost! To horse, sir, to horse!” 

“Who are they, sire?” 

“T cannot tell. I am surrounded with treason. 
But they will take them to Paris. To whom should 
they carry them but to the villain Talleyrand? Yes, 
yes, they are on the Paris road, and may yet be over- 
taken. With the three best mounts in my stables 
and. e 

I did not wait to hear the end of the sentence. 
I was already clattering down the stair. I am sure 
that five minutes had not passed before I was gal- 
loping Violette out of the town with the bridle of 
one of the emperor’s own Arab chargers in either 
hand. They wished me to take three, but I should 
have never dared to look my Violette in the face 
again. I feel that the spectacle must have been 
superb when I dashed up to my comrades and pulled 
the horses on to their haunches in the moonlight. 

“No one has passed? ” 

“No one.” 

‘Then they are on the Paris road. Quick! 
and after them!” 

They did not take long, those good soldiers. In 
a flash they were upon the emperor’s horses, and 
their own left masterless by the roadside. Then 
away we went upon our long chase, I in the cen-~ 
ter, Despienne upon my right and Tremeau a little 
behind, for he was the heavier man. Heavens, how 
we galloped! The twelve flying hoofs roared and 
roared along the hard, smooth road. Poplars and 
moon, black bars and silver streaks, for mile after 
mile our course lay along the same chequered track, 
with our shadows in front and our dust behind. 
We could hear the rasping of bolts and the creaking 
of shutters from the cottages as we thundered past 
them, but we were only three dark blurs upon the 
road by the time that the folk could look after us. 
It was just striking midnight as we raced into 
Corbail; but an ostler with a bucket in either hand 
was throwing his black shadow across the golden 
fan which was cast from the open door of the inn. 

“Three riders!” I gasped. “ Have they passed?” 

“T have just been watering their horses,” said he. 
“T should think they 2 

“On, on, my friends!” and away we flew, strik- 
ing fire from the cobblestones of the little town. 
A gendarme tried to stop us, but his voice was 
drowned by our rattle and clatter. The houses slid 
past, and we were out on the country road again, 
with a clear twenty miles between ourselves and 
Paris. How could they escape us, with the finest 
horses in France behind them? Not one of the 
three had turned a hair, but Violette was always 
a head and shoulders to the front. She was going 
within herself, too, and I knew by the spring of her 
that I had only to let her stretch herself, and the 
emperor’s horses would see the color of her tail. 





Up 
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“There they are!” cried Despienne. 

“We have them!” growled Tremeau. 

“On comrades, on!” I shouted, once more. 

A long stretch of white road lay before us in the 
moonlight. Far away down it we could see three 
cavaliers, lying low upon their horses’ necks. 
Every instant they grew larger and clearer as we 
gained upon them. I could see quite plainly that 
the two upon either side were wrapped in mantles 
and rode upon chestnut horse’, whilst the man 
between them was dressed in a chasseur uniform 
and mounted upon a grey. They were keeping 
abreast, but it was easy enough to see from the way 
in which he gathered his legs for each spring that 
the center horse was far the fresher of the three. 
And the rider appeared to be the leader of the party, 
for we continually saw the glint of his face in the 
moonshine’as he looked back to measure the dis- 
tance between us. At first it was only a glimmer, 
then it was cut across with a moustache, and at last 
when we began to feel their dust in our throats 
I could give a name to my man. 

“Halt, Colonel de Motluc!” I shouted. 
in the emperor’s name! ” 

I had known him for years as a daring officer and 
an unprincipled rascal. Indeed, there was a score 
between us, for he had shot my friend, Treville, at 
Warsaw, pulling his trigger, as some said, a good 
second before the drop of the handkerchief. 

Well, the words were hardly out of my mouth 
when his two comrades wheeled round and fired 
their pistols at us. I heard Despienne give a terrible 
cry, and at the same instant both Tremeau and I 
let drive at the same man. He fell forward with his 
hands swinging on each side of his horse's neck. 
His comrade spurred on to Tremeau, sabre in hand, 
and I heard the crash which comes when a strong 
cut is met by a stronger parry. For my own part 
I never turned my head, but I touched Violette with 
the spur for the first time and flew after the leader. 
That he should leave his comrades and fly was proof 
enough that I should leave mine and follow. 

He had gained a couple of hundred paces, but the 
good little mare set that right before we could have 
passed two milestones. It was in vain that he 
spurred and thrashed like a gunner driver on a soft 
road. His hat flew off with his exertions, and his 
bald head gleamed in the moonshine. But do what 
he might, he still heard the rattle of the hoofs grow- 
ing louder and louder behind him. I could not have 
been twenty yards from him, and the shadow head 
was touching the shadow haunch, when he turned 
with a curse in his saddle and emptied both his 
pistols, one after the other, into Violette. 

I have been wounded myself so often that I have 
to stop and think before I can tell you the exact 
number of times. I have been hit by musket balls, 
by pistol bullets and by bursting shell, besides being 
pierced by bayonet, lance, sabre, and finally by a 
bradawl, which was the most painful of any. Yet 
out of all these injuries I have never known the same 
deadly sickness as came over me when I felt the 
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poor, silent, patient creature, which I had come to 
love more than anything in the world, except my 
mother and the c.mperor, reel and stagger beneath 
me. I pulled my second pistol from my holster and 
fired point-blank between the fellow’s broad 
shoulders. He slashed his horse across the flank 
with his whip, and for a moment I thought that I 
had missed him. But then on the green of his chas- 
seur jacket I saw an ever-widening black smudge, 
and he began to sway in his saddle, very slightly at 
first, but more and more with every bound, until 
at last over he went, with his foot caught in the 
stirrup and his shoulders thud-thud-thudding along 
the road, until the drag was too much for the tired 
horse, and I closed my hand upon the foam-spat- 
tered bridle-chain. As I pulled him up it eased the 
stirrup leather, and the spurred heel clinked loudly 
as it fell. 

“Your papers!” I cried, springing from my sad- 
dle. “This instant!” 

But even as I said it, the huddle of the green 
body and the fantastic sprawl of the limbs in the 
moonlight told me clearly enough that it was all 
over with him. My bullet had passed through his 
heart, and it was only his own iron will which had 
held him so long in the saddle. He had lived hard, 
this Montluc, and I will do him justice to say that 
he died hard also. 

But it was the papers—always the papers—of 
which I thought. I opened his tunic and I felt in 
his shirt. Then I searched his holsters and his 
sabre-tasche. Finally I dragged off his boots, and 
undid his horse’s girth so as to hunt under the sad- 
dle. There was not a nook or crevice which I did not 
ransack. It was useless. They were not upon him. 

When this stunning blow came upon me I could 
have sat down by the roadside and wept. Fate 
seemed to be fighting against me, and that is an 
enemy from whom even a gallant hussar might not 
be ashamed to flinch. I stood with my arm over 
the neck of my poor wounded Violette, and I tried 
to think it all out, that I might act in the wisest 
way. I was aware that the emperor had no great 
respect for my wits, and I longed to show him that 
he had done me an injustice. Montluc had not the 
papers. And yet Montluc had sacrificed his com- 
panions in order to make his escape. I could make 
nothing of that. On the other hand, it was clear 
that, if he had not got them, one or the other of 
his comrades had. One of them was certainly dead. 
The other I had left fighting with Tremeau, and if he 
escaped from the old swordsman he had still to 
pass me. Clearly, my work lay behind me. 

I hammered fresh charges into my pistols after I 
had turned this over in my head. Then I put them 
back in the holsters, and I examined my little mare, 
she jerking her head and cocking her ears the 
while, as if to tell me that an old soldier like her- 
self did not make a f#ss about a scratch or two. 
The first shot had merely grazed her off shoulder, 
leaving a skin-mark, as if she had brushed a wall. 
The second was more serious. It had passed 
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through the muscle of her neck, but already it had 
ceased to bleed. I reflected that if she weakened I 
could mount Montluc’s grey, and meanwhile I led 
him along beside us, for he was a fine horse, worth 
fifteen hundred francs at the least, and it seemed 
to me that no one had a better right to him than I. 

Well, I was all impatience now to get back to the 
others, and I had just given Violette her head, when 
suddenly I saw something glimmering in a field by 
the roadside. It was the brasswork upon the chas- 
seur hat which had flown from Montluc’s head; and 
at the sight of it a thought made me jump in the 
saddle. How could the hat have flown off? With 
its weight, would it not have simply dropped? And 
here it lay, fifteen paces from the roadway! Of 
course, he must have thrown it off when he had 
made sure that I would overtake him. And if he 
threw it off—I did not stop to reason any more, but 
sprang from the mare with my heart beating the 
pas-de-charge. Yes, it was all right this time. 
There, in the crown of the hat was stuffed a roll of 
papers in a parchment wrapper bound round with 
yellow ribbon. I pulled it out with one hand, and 
holding the hat in the other, I danced for joy in the 
moonlight. The emperor would see that he had 
not made a mistake when he put his affairs into the 
charge of Etienne Gerard. 

I had a safe pocket on the inside of my tunic just 
over my heart, where I kept a few little things which 
were dear to me, and into this I thrust my precious 
roll. Then I sprang upon Violette, and was pushing 
forward to see what had become of Tremeau, when 
I saw a horseman riding across the field in the dis- 
tance. At the same instant I heard the sound of 
hoofs approaching me, and there in the moonlight 
was the emperor upon his white charger, dressed 
in his grey overcoat and his three-cornered hat, just 
as I had seen him so often upon the field of battle. 

“Well!” he cried, in the sharp sergeant-major 
way of his, “where are my papers?” 

I spurred forward and presented them without a 
word. He broke the ribbon and ran his eyes rap- 
idly over them. Then, as we sat our horses head to 
tail, he threw his left arm across me with his hand 
upon my shoulder. Yes, my friends, simple as you 
see me, I have been embraced by my great master. 

“ Gerard,” he cried, “ you are a marvel!” 

I did not wish to contradict him, and it brought 
a flush of joy upon my cheeks to know that he had 
done me justice at last. 

“ Where is the thief, Gerard?” he asked. 

“ Dead, sire.” 

“You killed him?” 

“He wounded my horse, sire, and would have 
escaped had I not shot him.” 

“Did you recognize him?” 

“De Montluc is his name, sire—a colonel of 
chasseurs.” 

“Tut,” said the emperor. “ We have got the poor 
pawn, but the hand which plays the game is still 
out of our reach.” -He sat in silent thought for a 
little, with his chin sunk upon his chest. “Ah, Talley- 





rand, Talleyrand,” I heard him mutter, “if I had 
been in your place and you in mine, you would 
have crushed a viper when you held it under your 
heel. For five years I have known you for what 
you are, and yet I have let you live to sting me. 
Never mind, my brave,” he continued, turning to 
me, “ there will come a day of reckoning for every- 
body, and when it arrives, 1 promise you that my 
friends will be remembered as well as my enemies.” 

“Sire,” said I, for I had had time for thought as 
well as he, “if your plans about these papers have 
been carried to the ears of your enemies, I trust that 


you do not think it was owing to any indiscretion 


upon the part of myself or of my comrades.” 

“Tt would be hardly reasonable for me to do so,” 
he answered, “ seeing that this plot was hatched in 
Paris, and that you only had your orders a few 
hours ago.” 

“Then how ” 

“Enough,” he cried, sternly, “ you take an undue 
advantage of your position.” 

That was always the way with the emperor. He 
would chat with you as with a-friend and a brother, 
and then when he had wiled you into forgetting the 
gulf which lay between you, he would suddenly, 
with a word or with a look, remind you that it was 
as impassable as ever. When I have fondled my old 
hound until he has been encouraged to paw my 
knees, and I have then thrust him down again, it 
has made me think of the emperor and his ways. 

He reined his horse round, and I followed him in 
silence and with a heavy heart. But when he spoke 
again his words were enough to drive all thought 
of myself out of my mind. 

“T could not sleep until I knew how you had 
fared,” said he. “I have paid a price for my papers. 
There are not so many of my old soldiers left that 
I can afford to lose two in one night.” 

When he said “two” it turned me cold. 

“Colonel Despienne was shot, sire,” I stam- 
mered. 

“And Captain Tremeau cut down. Had I been a 
few minutes earlier I might have saved him. The 
other escaped across the fields.” 

I remembered that I had seen a horseman a 
moment before I had met the emperor. He had 
taken to the fields to avoid me, but if I had known, 
and Violette been unwounded, the old soldier would 
not have gone unavenged. I was thinking sadly of 
his sword-play, and wondering whether it was his 
stiffening wrist which had been fatal to him, when 
Napoleon spoke again. 

“Yes, brigadier,” said he, “ you are now the only 
man who will know where these papers are 
concealed.” 

It must have been imagination, my friends, but 
for an instant I may confess that it seemed to me 
that there was a tone in the emperor’s voice which 
was not altogether one of sorrow. But the dark 
thought had hardly time to form itself in my mind 
before he let me see that I was doing him an 
injustice. 
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“Yes, I have paid a price for my papers,” he said, 
and I heard them crackle as he put his hand up to 
his bosom. “No man has ever had more faithful 
servants—no man since the beginning of the world.” 

As he spoke we came upon the scene of the strug- 
gle. Colonel Despienne and the man whom we had 
shot lay together some distance down the road, 
while their horses grazed contentedly beneath the 
poplars. Captain Tremeau lay in front of us upon 
his back, with his arms and legs stretched out, and 
his sabre broken short off in his hand. His tunic 
was open, and a huge blood-clot hung like a dark 
handkerchief out of a slit in his white shirt. I could 
see the gleam of his clenched teeth from under his 
immense moustache. 

The emperor sprang from his horse and bent 
down over the dead man. 

“He was with me since Rivoli,” said he, sadly, 
“he was one of my old grumblers in Egypt.” 

And the voice brought the man back from the 
dead. I saw his eyelids shiver. He twitched his 
arm, and moved the sword-hilt a few inches. He 
was trying to raise it in a salute. Then the mouth 
opened, and the hilt tinkled down on the ground. 

“ May we all die as gallantly,” said the emperor, 
as he rose, and from my heart I added “Amen.” 

There was a farm within fifty yards of where we 
were standing, and the farmer, roused from his 
sleep by the clatter of hoofs and the cracking of 
pistols, had rushed out to the roadside. We saw 
him now, dumb with fear and astonishment, staring 
open-eyed at the emperor. It was to him that we 
committed the care of the four dead men and of the 
horses also. For my own part, I thought it best 
to leave Violette with him and to take De Mont- 
luc’s grey with me, for he could not refuse to give 
me back my own mare, whilst there might be diffi- 
culties about the other. Besides, my little friend’s 
wound had to be considered, and we had a long 
return ride before us. 

The emperor did not at first talk much upon the 
way. Perhaps the deaths of Despienne and Tre- 
meau still weighed heavily upon his spirits. He was 
always a reserved man, and in those times, when 
every hour brought him the news of some success 
of his enemies or defection of his friends, one could 
not expect him to be a merry companion. Never- 
theless, when I reflected that he was carrying in his 
bosom those papers which he valued so highly, and 
which only a few hours ago appeared to be forever 
lost, and when I further thought that it was I, Eti- 
enne Gerard, who had placed them there, I felt that 
I had deserved some little consideration. The same 
idea may have occurred to him, for when we had 
at last left the Paris high road, and had entered the 
forest, he began of his own accord to tell me that 
which I should have most liked to have asked him. 

“As to the papers,” said he, “I have already told 
you that there is no one now, except you and me, 
who knows where they are to be concealed. My 
Mameluke carried the spades to the pigeon-house, 
but I have told him nothing. Our plans, however, 
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for bringing the packet from Paris have been 
formed since Monday. There were three in the 
secret, a woman and two men. The woman I would 
trust with my life; which of the two men has 
betrayed us I do not know, but I think that I may 
promise to find out.” 

We were riding in the shadow of the trees at the 
time, and I could hear him slapping his riding-whip 
against his boot, and taking pinch after pinch of 
snuff, as was his way when he was excited. 

“You wonder, no doubt,” said he, after a pause, 
“why these rascals did not stop the carriage at 
Paris instead of at the entrance to Fontainebleau.” 

In truth, the objection had not occurred to me, 
but I did not wish to appear to have less wits than 
he gave me credit for, so I answered that it was 
indeed surprising. 

“Had they done so they would have made a pub- 
lic scandal, and run a chance of missing their end. 
Short of taking the berline to pieces, they could not 
have discovered the hiding-place. He planned it 
well—he could always plan well—and he chose his 
agents well also. But mine were the better.” 

It is not for me to repeat to you, my friends, all 
that was said to me by the emperor as we walked 
our horses amid the black shadows and through the 
moon-silvered glades of the great forest. Every 
word of it is impressed upon my memory, and 
before I pass away it is likely that I will place it all 
upon paper, so that others may read it in the days 
tocome. He spoke freely of his past, and something 
also of his future; of the devotion of Macdonald, of 
the treason of Marmont, of the little king of Rome, 
concerning whom he talked with as much tender- 
ness as any bourgeois father of a single child; and, 
finally, of his father-in-law, the emperor of Austria, 
who would, he thought, stand between his enemies 
and himself. For myself, I dared not say a word, 
remembering how I had already brought a rebuke 
upon myself; but I rode by his side, hardly able to 
believe that this was indeed the great emperor, the 
man whose glance sent a thrill through me, who 
was now pouring out his thoughts to me in short, 
eager sentences, the words rattling and racing like 
the hoofs of a galloping squadron. It is possible 
that, after the word-splittings and diplomacy of a 
court, it was a relief to him to speak his mind to a 
plain soldier like myself. 

In this way the emperor and I—even after years 
it sends a flush of pride into my cheeks to be able 
to put these words together—the emperor and I 
walked our horses through the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, until we came at last to the Colombier. The 
three spades were propped against the wall upon 
the right-hand side of the ruined door, and at the 
sight of them the tears sprang to my eyes as I 
thought of the hands for which they were intended. 
The emperor seized one and I another. 

“Quick!” said he. “The dawn will be upon us 
before we get back to the palace.” 

We dug the hole, and placing the papers in one 
of my pistol holsters to screen them from the damp, 
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we laid them at the bottom and covered them up. 
We then carefully removed all marks of the ground 
having been disturbed, and we placed a large stone 
upon the top. I dare say that since the emperor 
was a young gunner, and helped to train his pieces 
against Toulon, he had not worked so hard with his 
hands. He was mopping his forehead with his silk 
handkerchief long before we had come to the end 
of our task. 

The first grey cold light of morning was stealing 
through the tree trunks when we came out together 
from the old pigeon-house. The emperor laid his 
hand upon my shoulder as I stood ready to help 
him to mount. 

“We have left the papers there,” said he, 
solemnly, “and I desire that you shall leave all 
thought of them there also. Let the recollection of 
them pass entirely from your mind, to be revived 
only when you receive a direct order under my own 
hand and seal. From this time onwards you forget 
all that has passed.” 

“T forget it, sire,” said I. 

We rode together to the edge of the town, where 
he desired that I should separate from him. I had 
saluted, and was turning my horse, when he called 
me back. 

“Tt is easy to mistake the points of the compass 
in the forest,” said he. “ Would you not say that it 
was in the north-eastern corner that we buried 
them?” 

“ Buried what, sire?” 

“The papers, of course,” he cried, impatiently. 

“ What papers, sire?” 

“Name of a name!” 
have recovered for me.” 

“T am really at loss to know what your majesty 
is talking about.” 

He flushed with anger for a moment, and then he 
burst out laughing. 

“Very good, brigadier!” he cried. “I begin to 
believe that you are as good a diplomatist as you are 
a soldier, and I cannot say more than that.” 

So that was my strange adventure in which I 
found myself the friend and confident agent of the 
emperor. When he returned from Elba he refrained 
from digging up the papers until his position should 
be secure, and they still remained in the corner of 
the old pigeon-house after his exile to St. Helena. © 
It was at this time that he was desirous of getting 
them into the hands of his own supporters, and for 
that purpose he wrote me, as I afterwards learned, 
three letters, all of which were intercepted by his 
guardians. Finally, he offered to support himself 
and his own establishment—which he might very 
easily have done out of the gigantic sum which 
belonged to him—if they would only pass one of his 
letters unopened. This request was refused, and so, 
up to his death in ’21, the papers still remained 
where I have told you. How they came to be dug 
up by Count Bertrand and myself, and who eventu- 
ally obtained them, is a story which I would tell you, 
were it not that the end has not yet come. 


Why, the papers that you 
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: _ Macaroni aud Other Pastes 

MakyY E. GREEN.. FUOD PRODUCTS OF THE WORLD * 

What bread is to the American, macaroni is to the 
Italian, an universal and nourishing food. Maca- 
roni, as we know it, might be defined as a hollow 
tube of paste, which, in American ‘kitchens, is all 
too frequently spoiled in cooking. But originally 
it consisted of lumps of flour paste and cheese, 
compressed into little balls. The Italian name, 
“maccheroni,” is derived from “maccare,” to 
crush; vermicelli is, as the name indicates, worm- 
like in shape while spaghetti means a cord. These 
three varieties are the best known of Italian pastes, 
although there are fancy pastes, large and small, 
whose number is legion. It is not known in what 
land or by what people this paste was originally 
made, although it was manufactured in China at 
a remote date. It is believed that the’ Germans 
obtained their knowledge from the Chinese, they, in 
turn, imparting it to the Italians, who have come 
to consider it, through centuries of usage, their one 
indispensable food. On the other hand, the Japan- 
ese claim priority in the making of this paste, hav- 
ing used it for many hundreds of years. We first 
know of its use in Italy in the fourteenth century, 
and the secret of its manufacture and preparation 
was confined to that country by its jealous cooks 
for nearly a hundred years. It was then introduced 
into France and we hear of Louis XIII ordering it 
from an innkeeper of Tours, who had established 
a great reputation for its preparation. From that 
time its use became general throughout all the 
Latin countries. 

The favorite dish of Lord Byron, even in the 
land of the boar’s head and sirloin, was macaroni, 
served with truffles. At one time the composer 
Rossini was invited to dine with Prince Napoleon, 
in company with Dumas fils and Dore. Rossini was 
the guest of the hour and in his honor macaroni 
was served, a dish of which he was excessively fond. 
Not long after, Costa, a conductor of the Covent 
Garden Opera, wished Rossini’s opinion of an 
oratorio of his own composing, and, to win the great 
musician’s favor, sent with it a box of macaroni. 
Days and weeks passed without acknowledgment. 
At the end of a month Costa received this note: 
“My dear Costa: Thanks for the oratorio and the 
macaroni. The latter was excellent. G. Rossini.” 

For many years it has been claimed that no 
country could produce so excellent a macaroni as 
Italy, a circumstance long believed to be due to 
the species of wheat grown there. It is of the hard 
variety, having a horny grain and containing a large 
amount of gluten. However, the hard, flinty wheats 
of Algeria, of Tangarok, Russia, of Argentine 
Republic, of the United States, particularly of the 
Dakotas, are as rich in the element needed for the 
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making of macaroni, i. e., gluten, as the best varie- 
ties of the Italian farms. 

The raw material used in making these pastes 
is a coarsely ground flour, called “semoula” or 
“ farinola,” which is chiefly glutinous, most of the 
starch having been eliminated. Macaroni cannot 
be successfully manufactured from a starchy flour, 
because, in cooking, the starch granules so expand 
as to cause the pipes of macaroni to break or else 
to become pasty and cohesive. Let us follow the 
process of making as it is conducted in the large 
manufactories of the United States, the material 
being flour from the excellent, hard wheat of 
Dakota. One hundred pounds of this glutinous 
flour is placed in a wooden box with a small quan- 
tity of warm water, seemingly quite insufficient to 
moisten it. The mixing is done by machinery and 
when that process is completed the dough has much 
the appearance as well as the tenacity of India rub- 
ber. It is then kneaded for some time under a 
three-ton pressure that all the tenacious possibili- 
ties of the gluten may be developed. The dough, 
cut in pieces, is placed into cylinders about two feet 
in depth by nine or ten inches in diameter, and 
which are warmed by a jacket of steam. A pres- 
sure of one thousand pounds to the square inch is- 
then applied by means of slowly revolving screws 
and the mass of dough is forced through tiny cylin- 
drical holes at the bottom of the cylinder. Owing 
to the stiffness of the dough this process is lengthy, 
occupying about an hour. At the core or center 
of each of the holes with which the copper plates 
at the bottom of the large cylinders are pierced is 
a steel pin. This it is that renders macaroni tubu- 
lar in form; and through these holes the macaroni 
pipes slowly emerge until the dough in the cylinder 
is exhausted. The macaroni pipes are cut into the 
required lengths by boys and girls who sort them, 
laying aside all imperfect pieces, and place them on 
long frames to dry. These frames are wooden, lat- 
ticed with twine, upon which is laid heavy manilla 
paper. Upon this the macaroni is placed, the heat 
from the cylinder having so dried it that there is no 
danger of its adhesion to the papér. The handling 
of the long, tenacious, undried tubes, the cutting 
into exact lengths and the careful assorting are 
important details of the work, which, if carefully 
attended to, greatly diminish waste and facilitate 
the final packing. The drying requires a few days’ 
time, during which the greatest care must be 
observed. The rooms are large and perfectly ven- 
tilated. After the frames of macaroni are placed, 
tier above tier, the temperature is carefully watched 
that it may not vary, and all draughts are excluded. 
Too moist a temperature causes the paste to sour 
or mildew; too much heat injures, by quick drying; 
a draught of air entering, the macaroni cracks. 

When thoroughly dried the pieces are weighed, 
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rolled into pound packages and labeled. In one of 
our largest American factories I watched this pro- 
cess, standing. at the long tables by the side of the 
deft-fingered girls. Only a small proportion of the 
daily out-put was marked in English letters. The 
greater proportion, by far, sported Italian labels, 
purporting to come from Naples, and a quantity 
‘likewise was splendidly labeled in French. This is 
due, as I was told, to the great prejudice existing 
in this country in favor of the far-famed Italian 
pastes. Vermicelli, spaghetti, and all the fancy 
pastes are made from the same dough and, except- 
ing the final shaping, pass through the identical 
process. There is a ribbon macaroni, wide and with 
fluted edge, a fluted pipe known as “celery maca- 
roni,” as well as numberless tiny pastes of fancy 
shapes, alphabetical, seed, ring, and star shapes, 
which are a pretty addition to clear soups. The 
larger fancy shapes are, however, difficult to cook 
and serve unbroken, as well as quite puzzling, at 
times, to the uninitiated eater of them. There is 
also a variety known as the German noodle. It is 
colored yellow with saffron, giving it a flavor much 
liked by certain classes, and imitating the color of 
the original German noodle which is always made 
with eggs. It is the tagliarini or lasagnette of the 
Italians. 

There are several grades of macaroni upon the 
markets, the cheaper containing a large proportion 
of starch, a condition at once determined by cook- 
ing. The best are made from the same sort of flour 
used in making the best bread, with, however, part 
of the starch eliminated; hence the higher price. 
The foreign macaronis are sometimes cheapened by 
adulteration with wheaten flour and that of corn, 
beans and peas, articles which, as they do not 
change the appearance nor detract from the weight 
of the paste, are rarely detected until the only 
infallible test is made, that of cooking. The cook- 
ing of macaroni is not often successfully accom-~ 
plished by the unskillful, for the delicate tubes 
should come to the table whole, separate, and with- 
out any pastiness. The best may be injured by soak- 
ing, by being washed carelessly, or by being put into 
cold water to cook. Macaroni should be plunged 
into boiling water—to which there has been added 
salt. Continue the boiling until the macaroni is 
tender, from twenty to thirty minutes, when the 
tubes should have become double their original size. 
Drain the macaroni and plunge it into cold water 
for a moment, to prevent breaking and cohesion, 
and it is then ready to be dressed for the table. 
It is an ideal dish when properly prepared, simple, 
delicious, nourishing, and cheap. It may be dressed 
with butter and cream, with Parmesan. cheese, 
although American cheese is suitable; with toma- 
toes or with meat gravies; it may take the place of 
rice or barley in a soup, and is delicious if scalloped 
with oysters or bits of cooked meat. It is to be 
regretted that macaroni does not enter more largely 
into the dietary of the working classes in America, 
not less because of its cheapness and the ease 





with which it may be prepared than because of its 
nourishing qualities. 

No food product at the Columbian Exposition 
created more discussion among the judges, none 
elicited more careful comparison, none received 
more accurate tests than did the macaroni and 
pastes. This was partially owing to.the general 
apprehension that no good pastes were produced 
outside of Italy and France, and partially to the 
fact that the American macaroni seemed to be 
equally as good as the Italian. This, after tests and 
analyses, was found to be the case, and I am con- 
vinced that our best macaroni compares favorably 
with the best Italian. Chemical analysis has long 
since proven that our hard wheats are as valuable 
in its manufacture as the best of those grown by 
the Mediterranean. Our manufacturers are, with 
scarcely an exception, Frenchmen or Italians, who 
followed the same business when abroad. One, 
who has been a maker of pastes for nearly a quarter 
of a century, assured me that the only points of 
difference between the manufacturing of macaroni 
here and abroad, lay in the method of drying. In 
Italy, owing to the mildness of the climate, all 
pastes are dried out of doors in the sunshine, a pro- 
cess which somewhat bleaches them so that the 
French, Spanish and Italian products are whiter 
than the American. But the American pastes have 
the advantage of a process much more cleanly, for 
dust from streets and highways has easy access to 
the foreign pastes, a fact of much account to the 
consumers in this age, with all humanity at war 
against microbes. In Italy the mixing of the dough 
is accomplished by hand excepting in a few of the 
largest manufactories, and nearly the entire amount 
of macaroni produced in that country is consumed 
at home. The bulk of the imported article, which 
we know, comes from France. The best quality of 
American macaroni is in every way equal to the 
best of the foreign products, and it is much to be 
regretted that cheaper qualities are manufactured. 





Forbidden Food of All Nations 
LES J... WANCE......0500: NEW YORK EVENING POST 

From the days of Adam and Eve to the present 
time there has been not only forbidden fruit, but 
forbidden meats and vegetables. For one reason or 
another people have resolutely refused to eat any 
and all kinds of flesh, fish, fowl, fruits and plants. 
Thus, the apple, the pear, the strawberry, the 
quince, the bean, the onion, the leek, the asparagus, 
the woodpecker, the pigeon, the goose, the deer, 
the bear, the turtle and the eel—these, to name only 
a few eatables, have been avoided as if unwhole- 
some or positively injurious to health and diges- 
tion. As we all know, the Jews have long had a 
hereditary antipathy to pork. On the other hand, 
swine’s flesh was highly esteemed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. This fact is revealed by the 
many references to pig as a dainty bit of food. At 
the great festival held annually in honor of Demeter, 
roast pig was the piece de resistance in the bill of 














fare, because the pig was the sacred animal of 
Demeter. Aristophanes, in “The Frogs,” makes 
one of the characters hint that some of the others 
“smell of roast pig.” These people undoubtedly 
had been at the festival (known as the Themo- 
phoria), and had eaten freely of roast pig. Those 
who took part in another Greek mystery or festival 
(known as the Eleusinia), abstained from certain 
food, and, above all, from beans. 

Again, as we all know, mice are esteemed in 
China and in some parts of India. But the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks and Jews abhorred mice and 
would not touch mouse meat. Rats and field mice 
were sacred in old Egypt, and were not to be eaten 
on this account. So, too, in some parts of Greece, 
the mouse was the sacred animal of Apollo, and 
mice were fed in his temples. The chosen people 
were forbidden to eat “the weasel, and the mouse, 
and the tortoise after his kind.” These came under 
the designation of unclean animals, which were to 
be avoided. But people have abstained from eating 
kinds of flesh which could not be called unclean. 
For example, the people of Thebes, as Herodotus 
tells us, abstained from sheep. What is the matter 
with mutton chops? Then, the ancients used to 
abstain from certain vegetables. Indeed the 
Romans sneered at those Egyptians who did not 
dare to eat onions, leeks or garlic. And yet the 
Romans themselves were superstitious about what 
they ate or what they should avoid eating. 

In his “ Roman Questions,” Plutarch asks: “ Why 
do the Latins abstain strictly from the flesh. of the 
woodpecker? ” In order to answer Plutarch’s ques- 
tion correctly it is necessary to have some idea of 
the peculiar custom and belief called “totemism.” 
There is a stage of society in which people claim 
descent from and kinship with beasts, birds, vege- 
tables and other objects. This object, which is a 
“totem,” or family mark, they religiously abstain 
from eating. The members of the tribe are divided 
into clans or stocks, each of which takes the name 
of some animal, plant or object, as the bear, the 
buffalo, the woodpecker, the asparagus, and so 
forth. No member of the bear family would dare 
to eat bear meat, but he has no objection to eating 
buffalo steak. Even the marriage law is based on this 
belief, and no man whose family name is Wolf may 
marry a woman whose family name is also Wolf. 
In a general way it may be said that almost all our 
food prohibitions spring from the extraordinary 
custom generally called totemism. Mr. Swan, who 
was a missionary for many years in the Congo Free 
State, thus describes the custom: If I were to ask 
the Yeke people why they do not eat zebra flesh, 
they would reply, chijila—i. e., “It is a thing to 
which we have an antipathy,” or, better, “It is one 
of the things which our fathers taught us not to 
eat.” So it seems the word “ bashilang” means 
“the people who have an antipathy to the leopard; ” 
the “bashilamba,” “those who have an antipathy 
to the dog,” and the “ bashilanlanzefu,” “those who 
have an antipathy to the elephant.” In other 
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words, the members of these stocks refuse to eat 
the totems from which they take their names. 

The survival of antipathy to certain foods was 
found among people as highly civilized as the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans. Quite a 
list of animals whose flesh was forbidden might be 
drawn up. [Tor example, in old Egypt the sheep 
could not be eaten in Thebes, nor the goat in Men- 
des, nor the cat in Bubastis, nor the crocodile at 
Ombos, nor the rat, which was sacred to Ra, the 
sun god. However, the people of one place had no 
scruples about eating the forbidden food of another 
place, and this often led to religious disputes and 
bad blood. Among the vegetables tabooed as food 
by the Egyptians may be mentioned the onion, the 
garlic and the leek. Lucian says that the inhabit- 
ants of Pelusium adored the onion. According to 
Pliny, the Egyptians used to swear by the leek and 
the onion. Juvenal pokes fun at those who thought 
it a sin to eat them. He exclaims, “Surely a very 
religious nation and a blessed peace, where every 
garden is ovetrun with gods!” The survivals of 
totemism among the ancient Greeks are very inter- 
esting. Families named after animals and plants 
were not uncommon. 





How Tumblers Got Their Name 

AT MAX MULLER’S LUNCHEON ....THE JEWELER’S CIRCULAR 

Every day we drink out of a tumbler. Why is 
the large glass that holds our milk and water so 
called? Years ago Professor Max Muller was giv- 
ing a luncheon at All Souls’ College, Oxford, to 
the Princess Alice, the wife of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt and the second daughter of 
Queen Victoria. There were not a dozen guests 
besides the princess and her husband, and a very 
agreeable luncheon was had, with talk on all kinds 
of interesting subjects. 

But what excited the curiosity of all strangers 
present was a set of little round bowls of silver, 
about the size of a large orange. They were 
brought round filled to the brim with the famous 
ale brewed in the college. These, we are told, were 
tumblers, and we were speedily shown how they 
came by their names—a fitting lesson for the guests 
of a philologist. When one of these little bowls was 
empty, it was placed upon the table mouth down- 
ward. Instantly, so perfect was its balance, it flew 
back to its proper position as if asking to be filled 
again. No matter how it was treated—trundled 
along the floors, balanced carefully on its side, 
dropped suddenly upon the soft, thick carpet—up 
it rolled again and settled itself with a few gentle 
shakings and swayings into its place, like one of 
those india rubber tumbling dolls babies delight in. 

This, then, was the origin of our word tumbler, 
at first made of silver, as are all these All Souls’ 
tumblers. Then, when glass became common, the 
round glasses that stood on a flat base superseded 
the exquisitely balanced silver spheres and stole 
their names so successfully that you have to go to 
All Souls’ to see the real thing. 











The Wreck of the ‘‘ Pocahontas’’....Celia Thaxter.. 


I lit the lamps in the light-house tower, 


For the sun dropped down and the day was dead; 


They shone like a glorious clustered flower— 
Ten golden and five red. 
Looking across, where the line of coast 
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Poems 


Stretched darkly, shrinking away from the sea, 


The lights sprang out at its edge—almost 
They seemed to answer me! 
O warning lights! burn bright and clear, 
Hither the storm comes! Leagues away 
It-moans and thunders low and drear— 
Burn till the break of day! 
Good-night! I called to the gulls that sailed 
Slow past me through the evening sky; 
And my comrades, answering shrilly, hailed 
Me back with boding cry. 
A mournful breeze began to blow, 
Weird music it drew through the iron bars, 
The sullen billows boiled below, 
And dimly peered the stars; 
The sails that flecked the ocean floor 
From east to west leaned low and fled; 
They knew not what came in the distant roar 
That filled the air with dread. 
Flung by a fitful gust, there beat 
Against the window a dash of rain— 
Steady as tramp of marching feet 
Strode on the hurricane. 
It smote the waves for a moment still, 
Level and deadly white for fear; 
The bare rock shuddered—an awful thrill 
Shook even my tower of cheer. 
Like all the demons loosed at last, 
Whistling and shrieking, wild and wide, 
The mad wind raged, while strong and fast 
Rolled in the rising tide. 
And soon in ponderous showers, the spray, 
Struck from the granite, reared and sprung 
And clutched at tower and cottage gray, 
Where overwhelmed they clung 
Half drowning to the naked rock; 
But still burned on the faithful light, 
Nor faltered at the tempest’s shock, 
Through all the fearful night. 
Was it in vain? That knew not we. 
We seemed, in that confusion vast 
Of rushing wind and roaring sea, 
One point whereon was cast 
The whole Atlantic’s weight of brine. 
Heaven help the ship should drift our way! 
No matter how the light might shine 
Far on into the day. 
When morning dawned, above the din 
Of gale and breaker boomed a gun! 
Another! We who sat within 
Answered with cries each one. 
Into each other’s eyes with fear, 
We looked through helpless tears, as still, 
One after one, near and more near, 
The signals pealed, until 
One glimpse of black hull heaving slow, 
Then closed the mists o’er canvas torn 
And tangled ropes swept to and fro 
From masts that raked forlorn. 
Weeks after, yet ringed round with spray, 
Our island lay, and none might land; 
Though blue the waters of the bay 


Stretched calm on either hand. 

And when at last from the distant shore 
A little boat stole out to reach 

Our loneliness, and bring once more 
Fresh human thought and speech, 

We told our tale, and the boatmen cried: 
“*Twas the Pocahontas—all were lost! 

For miles along the coast the tide 
Her shattered timbers tossed.” 

Then I looked the whole horizon round— 
So beautiful the ocean spread 

About us, o’er those sailors drowned! 
“ Father in heaven,” I said— 

A child’s grief struggling in my breast— 
“ Do purposeless thy children meet 

Such bitter death? How was it best 
These hearts should cease to beat? 

O wherefore! Are we naught to Thee? 
Like senseless weeds that rise and fall 

Upon thine awful sea, are we 
No more then, after all? 

And I shut the beauty from my sight, 
For I thought of the dead that lay below; 


From the bright air faded the warmth and light, 


There came a chill like snow. 
Then I heard the far-off rote resound 


Where the breakers slow and slumberous rolled, 


And a subtle sense of Thought profound 
Touched me with power untold. 
And like a voice eternal spake 


That wondrous rhythm, and, “ Peace, be still!” 


It murmured, “ bow thy head and take 
Life’s rapture and life’s ill, 

And wait. At last all shall be clear.” 
The long, low, mellow music rose 

And fell, and soothed my dreaming ear 
With infinite repose. 

Sighing I climbed the light-house stair, 
Half forgetting my grief and pain; 
And while the day died, sweet and fair, 

I lit the lamps again. 


Nathan Hale..Francis M. Finch..American War Ballads (Putnam's Sons) 


To drum-beat and heart-beat, 
A soldier marches by; 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye, 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 

In a moment he must die. 


By starlight and moonlight, 
He seeks the Briton’s camp; 
He hears the rustling flag, 
And the armed sentry’s tramp; 
And the starlight and the moonlight 
His silent wanderings lamp. 


With slow tread and still tread, 
He scans the tented line; 

And he counts the battery guns, 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 

And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 


The dark wave, the plumed wave, 
It meets his eager glance; 

And it sparkles ’neath the stars, 
Like the glimmer of a lance— 

A dark wave, a plumed wave, 
On an emerald expanse. 
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A sharp clang, a steel clang, 
And terror in the sound! 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed, 
In the camp a spy hath found; 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
The patriot is bound. 


With calm brow, steady brow, 
He listens to his doom; 
In his look there is no fear, 
Nor a shadow-trace of gloom; 
But with calm brow and steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb. 


In the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod; 

And the brutal guards withhold 
E’en the solemn word of God! 

In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 


’Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
He dies upon the tree; 

And he mourns that he can lose 
But one life for Liberty; 

And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
His spent wings are free. 


But his last words, his message-words, 
They burn, lest friendly eye 

Should not read how proud and calm 
A patriot could die, 

With his last words, his dying words, 
A soldier’s battle-cry. 


From Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 

The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 
His tragic fate shall learn; 

And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 
The name of HALE shall burn! 


The Spanish Champion.. .. Dorothea Felicia Hemans... . Poems 


The warrior bowed his crested head, 
And tamed his heart of fire, 

And sued the haughty king to free 
His long imprisoned sire; 

“‘T bring thee here my fortress keys, 

I bring my captive train, 

I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord, 
O break my father’s chain! ” 


“* Rise, rise! even now thy father comes, 

A ransom’d man this day; 

Mount thy good horse, and thou and 
Will meet him on his way.” 

Then lightly rose that loyal son, 
And bounded on his steed, 

And urged, as if with lance in rest, 
His charger’s foaming speed. 


ms 


And lo! from far, as on they press’d, 
There came a glittering band, 

With one that ’mid them stately rode, 
As a leader in the land; 

~* Now haste, Bernardo, haste! for there, 

In very truth, is he, 

The father whom thy faithful heart 
Hath yearn’d so long to see.” 


His dark eye flash’d, his proud breast heaved 
His cheek’s hue came and went; 

He reach’d that grey-haired chieftain’s side, 
And there, dismounting, bent; 

A lowly knee to earth he bent, 
His father’s hand he took— 

What was it in its touch that all A 
His fiery spirit shook? 


” 
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That hand was cold—a frozen thing 


It dropped from his like lead— 
He look’d up to the face above— 
The face was of the dead! 
A plume waved o’er that noble brow— 
The brow was fix’d and white; 
He met at last his father’s eyes— 
But in them was no sight! 


Up from the ground he sprung and gazed; 
But who can paint that gaze? 

It hush’d their very hearts, who saw 
Its horror and amaze; 

They might have chain’d him, as before 
That stony form he stood, 

For the power was stricken from his arm, 
And from his lips the blood! 


Father! ” at length he murmured low, 
And wept like childhood then; 

Talk not of grief-till thou hast seen 
The tears of warlike men! 

He thought on all his glorious hopes— 
On all his high renown, 

He flung the falchion from his side, 
And in the dust sat down. 


And covering with his steel-gloved hand 
His darkly mournful brow, 

No more, there is no more,” he said, 

“To lift the sword for now. 

My king is false, my hope betray’d, 
My father—oh! the worth, 

The glory, and the loveliness 
Are pass’d away from earth. 

I thought to stand where banners waved, 
My sire, beside thee yet; 

I would that there on Spain’s free soil 
Our kindred blood had met; 

Thou would’st have known my spirit then, 
For thee my fields were won; 

But thou hast perish’d in thy chains, 
As if thou hadst no son.” 


Then starting from the ground once more, 
He seized the monarch’s rein, 

Amid the pale and ’wildered looks 
Of all the courtier train; 

And with a fierce o’ermastering grasp, 
The rearing war-horse led, 

And sternly set them face to face— 
The king before the dead! 


Came I not here upon thy pledge, 
My father’s hand to kiss? 

Be still, and gaze thou on, false king, 
And tell me what is this? 

The look, the voice, the heart I sought— 
Give answer, where are they? 

If thou would’st clear thy perjured soul, 
Put life in this cold clay! 


Into these glassy eyes put light— 
Be still, keep down thine ire, 

Bid these cold lips a blessing speak! 
This earth is not my sire! 
Give me back him for whom I strove, 
For whom my blood was shed!— 
Thou canst not, and, O king! his dust 
Be mountains on thy head!” 

He loosed the rein; his slack hand fell! 
Upon the silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troubled look— 
Then turn’d from that sad place! 

His hope was crusli'd, his after-fate 
Untold in martial strain,— 

His banner led the spears no more 
Among the hills of Spain! 
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The Distribution of Wealth 
DAVID HILTON WHEELER........QUR INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA * 

The Utopian cry of anguish is that the poor are 
growing poorer and the rich richer. The truth is 
that for thirty years the main body of people have 
been growing richer, both the rich and the poor. 
Modern wealth is democratic. The divisibility of 
property, by means of mobilization, enables every 
man to own a share and hides all the small owners 
of shares in the ledgers of the great companies. 
Whenever an examination is made of one of these 
ledgers, the result is a surprise; the people are the 
owners. Certain French railways were recently 
reported upon, and it was shown that the average 
holdings of stock were about three thousand dol- 
lars by each stockholder. In French savings banks, 
January 1, 1894, seven millions of persons had 
deposits, the average being one hundred dollars 
each. Translated, this means that seven millions of 
people were loaning money to their neighbors, and 
if a poor woman, living by collecting rags and old 
paper, had five dollars in a savings bank she was a 
capitalist receiving interest. The like facts exist in 
all the provinces of Utopia. Find a country where 
there are no bank princes and money kings, and 
you will find there no such multitude of small capi- 
talists. The bank of France is thought of as a rich 
man’s special money delicacy. Yet its stock was 
owned January 1, 1894, by 28,294 persons, the 
average of holdings being between six and seven 
shares. The other great French moneyed institu- 
tion is the Credit Foncier. This mammoth concern 
is owned by 36,232 persons, and the average value 
of holdings is about two thousand dollars. Just 
such facts leap into the light whenever the big 
ledgers, these books of gold in an industrial age, 
are opened in any province of Utopia. The Ameri- 
can banks, railroads, manufacturing companies, 
and all other stock organizations are owned by mil- 
lions of persons. The people who lend money on 
mortgages —“the Shylocks of the East ”—are 
farmers, mechanics, traders, sewing girls, maids of 
all work, hack drivers, railway brakemen, widows 
and orphan children, ministers and school teachers. 
You may find your money-lender in any social 
disguise. 

Respecting -great fortunes, there is the same 
popular mistake to be dealt with—the belief that 
the few rich own everything. The English income- 
tax affords a means of comparison. In 1890, the 
people whose incomes were ten thousand dollars or 
more received only about one-twelfth of the total 
income upon which a tax was paid. The popular 
belief is that they got nearly all the income of the 
nation; but eleven-twelfths of that income was 
divided among persons who each received less than 
ten thousand dollars. The land princes of England 
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make a difference between that and other provinces 
of Utopia; but there is no reason to believe that in 
the United States the people whose incomes are 
five thousand dollars or more each, get more than 


one-twentieth of all the annual revenue. In other 
words, ninety-five in every hundred dollars of 
annual receipts goes to persons who individually 
get less than five thousand dollars. 

The delusion here exposed has several causes, 
One is, that the large fortunes are kept before the 
Utopian mind by the press and by gossip. The rich 
man is willing to be considered very rich; it pro- 
cures him consideration and notoriety. His fellow- 
citizens are willing to consider him very rich; it is 
meat for their appetite for grievance. The actual 
facts are not known, and there is a free field for the 
Utopian imagination. The result is grossly exag- 
gerated estimates of the few large fortunes. It is 
easier to say one hundred millions than fifteen mil- 
lions; and there is no check-rein on the fancy. A 
prudent public would form a habit of dividing by 
ten; an imagination which will not, when working 
freely, magnify ten diameters is not fit for news- 
paper work; but Utopians, as Mr. Barnum dis- 
covered to the value of some millions, love to be 
humbugged. 

The absence of a sense of proportion is also to be 
taken into account. When a Vanderbilt announced 
that he would distribute one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars among the employed men in his rail- 
way company, an expectation of wealth filled the 
hearts of the men with satisfaction. When the gift 
was divided, some men received two dollars and 
others three dollars each; and they were cast down. 
Now, if a single American owns seventy millions, 
the distribution of it would give us one dollar for 
every man, woman and child in the United States. 
That would be a nice Christmas present—and only 
that. The distribution would not improve the 
economic condition of the beneficiaries. It may be 
seriously doubted that any man in the United States 
could convert his possessions into seventy millions 
of gold. All the Astors could, but there are a dozen 
or two Astors. 

If the grossly improbable estimate of our Ameri- 
can wealth be accepted—sixty thousand millions— 
and one-twentieth of it be owned by rich men—by 
all whose incomes exceed five thousand dollars— 
what would be the result of a division? Each man, 
woman and child would receive about forty-three 
dollars. That would be a very nice Christmas 
present; but its earning power would be only about 
two and a half dollars a year. If we dream a dream 
that one-tenth of this American wealth is owned by 
plutocrats—leaving each of us to define plutocrat— 
the division of it among seventy millions of persons 
would give everyone an annual income of five dol- 
lars or so. An enterprising crossing-sweeper cam 

















a SOCIOLOGIC QUES 
get that income in an easier way than by paying 
monthly dues to a socialistic lodge. _Run your esti- 
mate up.. Throw the reins upon the neck of your 
fancy and drive your spurs into his: flanks.to the 
full length; fancy that the rich own one-fifth of all 
wealth, and yet you cannot more than double this 
income; and a thrifty “hired girl” can secure that 
income long before socialistic agitation will give 
her a silk dress and an Easter bonnet. It would be 
less than eighteen dollars a year if “the rich” own 
one-third of all wealth. The economic losses of 
such a division would be incalculable. You have 
reduced to an income of say twenty dollars per 
annum all the large employers and all those who 
are especially gifted in the creation of wealth. 
Their temporary inconvenience—and it would in 
most instances be very temporary—need not be 
deplored here. For the most part, they are people 
capable of hewing out new fortunes. But the 
temporary distress of the multitudes left without 
leaders and guides to superfluity would make 
angels weep. 

Another source of the belief that the rich own 
nearly all things is the pitiful ignorance of those 
who feed on the mendacity of demagogues. Go to 
another province of Utopia for an_ illustrative 
example. There has been an Anti-Semitic agita~ 
tion running its course in France for a decade or 
more. The Jews are held up to detestation by those 
agitators, especially on the charge that they are 
gulping down the wealth of France, of Europe, 
of the world. An Anti-Semitic demagogue has 
written: “ Jerusalem has imposed tributes upon all 
empires. The first part of the revenue of all states, 
the most certain product of labor there is, passes 
into the purses of the Jews, under the name of 
interest on the national debt.” 

The ignorance to which this statement appeals is 
too dense for description. But exactly the same 
language—substituting bankers for Jews—is used 
every day in the United States. The trick of mis- 
representation ought not to deceive the country- 
man who is buncoed in Broadway or Wabash ave- 
nue. The fact is that the Rothschilds act as agents 
between governments and lenders upon govern- 
ment bonds. They obtain a percentage greater or 
less upon the amount they obtain from other per- 
sons for a government. The process is usually 
this: These agents take an entire issue of so many 
millions at an agreed price, say ninety-nine cents on 
the dollar, and sell the bonds at one hundred cents 
or more. If the country is a poor one, or has 
damaged credit, the agents may get more than one 
or two per cent for their service in placing the loan. 
But when they have sold the bonds, and made their 
commission, be it more or less, the Rothschilds, 
Barings, or New York bankers, have no claim upon 
the interest paid by the governments. They may 
retain some of the bonds, paying for them as other 
persons do, upon the bonds they have paid for. 
The interest on the national debts is not paid to 
Rothschilds, or to New York bankers, but to a vast 
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number of persons who have lent money to the 
nations contracting debts. These persons are in all 
conditions of fortune and social position. In the 
aggregate, millions of persons receive the interest 
which is said to pass into the purse of the Jews or 
into New York banks. 

In November, 1894, the bankers of the country, 
or rather a syndicate of bankers, took fifty millions 
of bonds of a new loan of the United States and paid 
for them in gold. Then this syndicate sold the 
bonds to persons seeking such an investment of 
their money, receiving about one and a half per 
cent more than they paid. The interest will not be 
paid to the banks, but to the people who have 
bought the bonds from the banks. “Any fool 
knows that.” No, Utopia has fools in great num- 
bers who do not know it, and some of them edit 
“reform” periodicals, or at least they allege that 
they edit them. 





Marriages and Divorces of the World 
LADY COOE. 200. .00cccccccndisneceos see THE HUMANITARIAN 
The very important reports which have just been 
presented to the British Parliament on marriage 
and divorce in foreign countries and in the colonies 
at the instance of Henniker Heaton, exhibit singu- 
lar diversities of opinion among Legislatures on 
some points, and at the same time singular unani- 
mity on others. The minimum age at which mar- 
riage is lawful varies very much. In England it is 
fourteen for the male and twelve for the female, 
when with the consent of the parents or guardians, 
but after twenty-one both sexes are free of control. 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Natal, South Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope and the Argentine Republic 
appear to be the only ones whose laws agree with 
those of England on this point. In New Zealand, 
Tasmania and New South Wales there is no statu- 
tory age for marriage of minors. In Switzerland 
and the Netherlands it is eighteen and sixteen 
for the sexes respectively, but while majority is 
attained in Switzerland at twenty, in the Nether- 
lands it is not reached until twenty-three. 

Greece permits boys and girls of fourteen and 
twelve to get married, and majority is reached four 
years later, but adults above eighty are prohibited. 
The same prohibition exists in Russia, where 
eighteen and sixteen, and in the Trans-Caucasus, 
where fifteen and thirteen are the lowest limits. 
France, Italy, Luxemburg, Belgium and Roumania 
agree in prohibiting marriage under eighteen and 
fifteen (except by dispensation from the highest 
authority), and in fixing the majority at twenty-five 
and twenty-one. In Austria minors may be mar- 
ried at fourteen and majority is reached at twenty- 
four. Ig Bavaria and Wurtemburg it is twenty-five 
and twenty-four and marriage may not take place 
before twenty and sixteen, as is the law also in Den- 
mark and Germany. In Chile marriage is lawful at 
puberty, and while in Brazil it is illegal under six- 
teen and fourteen, it may take place earlier to avoid 
a criminal sentence. In Spain the limit is fourteen 
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and twelve, or legal puberty, and both are of age at 
twenty-three; nevertheless a daughter is forbidden 
to leave the paternal roof without her parents’ con- 
sent until she is twenty-five. 

In the United States there are always three parties 
to a marriage—“the man, the woman and the 
State.” The lowest ages for marriage with con- 
sent is fourteen and twelve in twenty-one States, 
eighteen and sixteen in nine States, eighteen and 
fifteen in six, seventeen and fourteen in four, six- 
teen and fourteen in three, fifteen and twelve in two 
and twenty-one and eighteen in the same number. 
For marriage without parental consent the ages 
are for males and females twenty-one and eighteen 
in twenty-eight States, as in England in seven 
States, and twenty-one and sixteen, eighteen and 
sixteen, and eighteen and fifteen in one State each. 
Eleven States forbid first cousins to marry and 
miscegenation is permitted in some States and for- 
bidden in others. Other chief prohibitions, besides 
those arising from insufficient age, relate to excess 
of age, to religious differences, blood affinity, 
spiritual or canonical affinity, affinity by adoption, 
physical or mental incompetency and difference of 
color. In Servia men over sixty and women over 
fifty are prohibited from entering into marriage. 
In most countries widows are not allowed to 
remarry until the expiration of ten months after the 
death of the husband, and in one, the widower must 
not remarry within three months of his wife’s 
death, and in another, not under six. In Servia 
idiots, cripples, maniacs, deaf and dumb, school 
pupils, guardians with their wards, those very ill or 
suffering from hereditary disease, and widows of 
priests and deacons may not marry. In Greece a 
man must not marry the betrothed of his brother. 
In Brazil uncles and nieces, nephews and aunts may 
marry together, and in Belgium also by royal per- 
mission on advice of the Minister of Justice. Mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister is legal in 
Western Australia, Queensland, Victoria, New 
Zealand, South Australia, Tasmania, New South 
Wales and Cape of Good Hope, and between 
brothers and sisters-in-law in Brazil and Sweden, 
and by dispensation in Belgium. 

Marriages are void between white and negro, 
white and Indian, and white and Mongolian, in 
Nevada and Oregon; and between white and 
African or Chinese in Utah. The prohibition 
between white and negro exists in at least twenty- 
three of the States. In North Carolina they are 
void between negroes and Indians and are voidable 
from many causes, as insanity, consent obtained by 
force or fraud; and in many States where con- 
tracted under age without “consent.” Forced mar- 
riage is punishable in Arkansas by death to the male 
participant. In the United States South Carolina 
alone grants no divorce. The habitual use of 
opium or some similar drug, felony, infamous 
crime, long imprisonment, cruelty, intolerable 


indignity to the person, habitual manifestations of 
hatred .and violent and ungovernable temper are 
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each and all sufficient causes for divorce in most of 
the States. Three grant divorce if husband or wife 
join the Shakers; one if the husband is a vagrant, 
and three if the parties have lived separate from 
four to five years. In Illinois the court can divorce 
at discretion or where it decides it impossible for 
the couple to live together in peace and happiness. 
In Austro-Hungary “Greek Orientals” may be 
divorced because of “irreconcilable hatred” and 
Protestants from “insuperable aversion.” The 
latter is also effective in Germany should there be 
no issue of the marriage. Defamation of character 
and quarrelsomeness are sufficient ground in 
France and Germany, and a Frenchman may be 
divorced for ill-treating his mother-in-law or step- 
children, for calling his wife opprobrious names 
before her children, such as “ Canaille,” or for 
falsely accusing her of theft or some other grave 
crime and for a variety of other reasons. Marriage 
between a Chrisian and a heathen is prohibited in 
Greece, and a woman can be divorced for conceal- 
ing from her husband a conspiracy against the king, 
for stopping all night against her husband’s wish 
at any house other than her parents’, or for attend- 
ing, without his knowledge or consent, at races, 
theaters or shooting expeditions, or for having 
attended against his wishes at banquets, or for 
bathing in the company of men. 

In some countries—Belgium and Roumania, for 
example—no wife can be divorced after forty-five 
years of age or twenty years of married life. In 
the latter country divorce may be obtained by 
mutual consent if the husband and wife are not 
less than twenty-five and twenty-one respectively, 
and have been less than two years married, in which 
case neither can remarry until three years have 
elapsed. In Russia no one may marry a fourth 
time. Members of the Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches must not marry non-Christians nor 
Protestants heathens. Change of religion from 
Christian to Mohammedan entitles to divorce in 
Saxony. Loss of civil rights, with deportation, dis- 
solves marriage in Russia unless the innocent 
party accompany the guilty. This explains why so 
many faithful wives follow their husbands to Siber- 
ian exile. In Italy the wife must contribute toward 
the maintenance of the husband if his means are 
insufficient, and in France and Belgium sons-in- 
law are compelled to maintain the fathers and 
mothers-in-law when necessary. 





Physical Degeneration of Criminals 
.... NEW YORK SUN 





FINGERS AND TOES OF CRIMINALS... ..- 

Dr. Pasquale Penta discusses in a paper recently 
published some peculiarity of the hands and feet of 
criminals. It is Dr. Penta’s contention that such 
peculiarities show a reversion to brute types and 
that they are often accompanied by corresponding 
mental and moral reversions. He has studied 
4,500 criminals. Prehensile toes, marked by a wide 
space between the great toe and the second, are 
found among criminals much more frequently than 
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among normal human beings, though the peculiar- 
ity is not especially rare among peasants accus- 
tomed to go barefoot. Dr. Penta regards this as a 
reversion toward the type of the ancestral monkey. 

A congenital reduction in the size or number of 
the toes, rare among morally normal men, but 
relatively frequent among criminals, the doctor 
regards as showing a tendency toward the three- 
toed or four-toed foot characteristic of some among 
the lower vertebrates. A common form of pedal 
deformity among criminals is development of the 
intra-digital fold of flesh. This he regards as a 
variation of the toeless foot, found among savages, 
being a reversion to an animal-like type. Still 
another form is that in which the little toe hides 
behind the fourth toe and tends to become rudi- 
mentary. This again Dr. Penta regards as a rever- 
sion toward the four-toed animal foot. The com- 
monest deformity of the foot among criminals is 
this tendency toward the junction of the toes caused 
by the extension of the intra-digital fold. Some- 
times the last four toes are thus connected; some- 
times the middle two. The peculiarity usually 
extends to both feet, though it is often more 
marked in one than in the other. This form is 
natural to some of the inferior mammals. 

Dr. Penta found much the same peculiarity in 
the hand of a woman, a criminal showing other 
physical evidences of degeneracy. Her hands had 
an oar-like form with greatly developed intra- 
digital folds. It is a hand characteristic of some 
aquatic mammals, the seal, for example. Dr. Penta 
regards it in human beings as an evidence of 
arrested development and reversion to an early 
ancestral type. The form known as macro-dac- 
tylian, or great fingered, is found with relative fre- 
quency among criminals, though it is really a rare 
deformity. A man condemned for assassination 
showed this peculiarity in a most astonishing fash- 
ion. The middle finger of the right hand was 
greatly exaggerated, and in less degree the index 
finger, so that the dwarfed palm seemed almost as 
if it had been maimed by amputation. The middle 
finger of the right hand was nearly six and one- 
third inches long, and the index finger was four 
and eighty-four hundredths inches long. The 
fingers were formed of more than one set of longt- 
tudinal phalangeal bones. The right arm was 
longer and thicker than the left, and the right and 
left thoracic and cranial divisions were symmetri- 
cal. The large fingers were dull of feeling. 

Dr. Penta regards the presence of more than the 
natural number of fingers and toes as a strong 
indication of atavism. It is rare among normal 
persons, and even among the insane, but it is rela- 
tively frequent among criminals. One criminal is 
noted as thus malformed in feet as well as hands. 
It was an inherited peculiarity from his father, and 
through him from earlier ancestors. Others of the 


same family had the peculiarity, and it was inherited 
by two out of three nephews of the criminal, 
sons of his deformed sister. 


The. criminal himself 
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lacked a thumb, having four full-grown fingers, and 
originally on what should have been the thumb a 
rudimentary finger, which had been amputated 
before he came under the observation of the doctor. 
The father was in the same condition, save that he 
had a thumb. This, however, had three nails, as 
if formed from the coalescence of three fingers. 
Another criminal with too many fingers had an 
abnormally large thumb. Dr. Penta closes his arti- 
cle by saying that these physical evidences of 
reversions to beast types that normal men have 
outgrown are commonly accompanied by super- 
stitious and unsocial tendencies, such as are found 
in the savage, who is still nearer to his brute ances- 
tors than civilized men. 

The Paradise of Women 

HENRY FIELDING.............. BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

It is not anywhere in civilization, not even in 
America. It is in heathen Burma. There woman 
is on absolutely the same footing as man in all that 
pertains to law and custom. There is not a single 
law that does not bear equally on man the same as 
on women. Men have never tried to “ boss” them 
or to say what was fitting and what was not fitting 
for them. “ No artificial ideals from long past ages 
have been held up to them as eternal copies. It 
has been left to their own good sense and to the 
eternal fitness of things to determine what is 
womanly and what is not.” The result is, none is 
more womanly than the Burmese woman, “ none 
possesses in greater strength all the nameless 
attractions of a woman.” 

In the higher classes a woman has property of 
her own and manages it herself. In the lower 
classes she always has a trade and runs it herself. 
The sexes are left to choose their own occupations, 
and “it is rather curious to find that sewing and 
embroidery are distinctively male occupations. 
The retail trade of the country is in the hands of 
the women, and they nearly all trade on their own 
account. Just as the men farm their own land, the 
women own their businesses. They are not sales- 
women for others, but traders on their own 
account, and, with the exception of the silk and 
cloth branches of the trade, it does not interfere 
with home life. The bazaar lasts but three hours, 
and the woman has ample time for her home duties 
when her daily visit to the bazaar is over. She 
is never kept away all day in shops and factories. 
Her home life is always the center of her life. She 
could not neglect it for any other. It would seem 
to her a losing of the greater in the less. But the 
effect of this custom of nearly every woman having 
a little business of her own has a great influence 
on her life. It broadens her views. It teaches her 
things she could not learn in the narrow circle of 
home duties. It gives her that tolerance and under- 
standing which so forcibly strike everyone who 
knows her. It teaches her to know her own 
strength and weakness and how to make the best 
of each. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: 


Romance of the White Cattleya* 
FREDERICK BOYLE.,..... THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

The annals of botany are full of incident and 
adventure, especially that branch which deals with 
orchids. All manner of odd references and associa- 
tions one finds there. I myself, having studied the 
subject, was not much surprised to meet with a 
tale of orchids and cock-fighting lately; but others 
may like to hear how the connection arose. The 
name of the orchid was cattleya skinneri alba, one 
of the rarest and most beautiful we have; the name 
of the hero Benedict Roezl, greatest of all collectors. 
They raised a statue to him in Prague a few years 
ago, and the emperor himself was represented at the 
unveiling. A most extraordinary man was Roezl; 
born, one would say, for the trying hazardous 
career he pursued for forty years with wonderful 
success. 

The Cura once invited Roezl to his house—so to 
call an adobe building of two rooms, without upper 
floor. It stood beside the church, hardly less primi- 
tive. Roezl glanced at the roof of this structure in 
passing. The Indians everywhere have a pleasant 
custom of removing any orchid they find, notable 
for size or beauty, to set on the*church roof or on 
trees around it. In the course of his long wander- 
ings Roezl had bought or begged several fine 
plants from a padre, but only when the man was 
specially reckless or specially influential with his 
parishioners. The practice dates from heathen 
times, and the Indians fiercely object to any dese- 
cration of their offerings. It was with curiosity 
rather than hope, therefore, that Roezl scrutinized 
the airy garden. There were handsome specimens 
of cattlkeva—skinneri most frequent, of course— 
lycaste, oncidium and masdevallia. They had done 
blooming mostly, but a belated flower showed here 
and there. In one big clump he saw something 
white—looked more closely—paused. The plant 
cattleya skinneri certainly. How should a white 
flower be there? 

All other collectors, perhaps, at that time, would 
have passed on, taking it for granted that some 
weed had rooted itself amid the clump. But for 
many years Roezl had been preaching that all cat- 
tleyas of red or violet tint, so to class them roughly, 
must make albino “sports.” I believe he had not 
one instance to cite in proof of his theory, which is a 
commonplace now. A wondrous instinct guided 
him—the same which predicted that an oncidium of 
extraordinary character would be found in a prov- 
ince he had never entered, where, years afterwards, 
the striking onc harryanum was discovered. Men 
talked of Roezl’s odd fancy with respect, but very 
few heeded it. He tried various points of view, but 
nowhere could the flower be seen distinctly. After 
grumbling and fuming awhile the cura left him, and 


*A rare orchid found in Spanish South America. 
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presently he followed. That reverend person was 
an object of interest now. At the first opportunity 
Roezl mentioned that he was seeking a white Flor 
de San Sebastian, as they name cattleya skinneri, 
for which he would pay a good sum. 

The Cura replied at once: “ You won't get one 
here. Many years ago my people found one in the 
forest, but they never saw another before or since.” 

“What did they do with it?” Roezl asked. 

“ Fixed it on the church, of course.” 

The man was stupid, but in those parts an idiot 
can see any opening for trade. To suppose that 
a cock-fighting Guatemalan priest could have 
scruples about stripping his church would be gro- 
tesque. If he did not snatch at the chance to make 
money, when told that a stranger would pay for his 
whim, it must be because the removal of that plant 
would be so hazardous that he did not even think of 
it. Roezl dropped the subject. 

They ate—more especially they drank. The lead- 
ing men of the village came in to hear the story of a 
cock-fight. Not one word on any other topic was 
spoken until they withdrew to bed. But Roezl was 
not bored after a while. So soon as he grasped the 
situation, his quick wits began speculating and con- 
triving means to tempt the padre. And as he lis- 
tened to the artless if not innocent discourse of these 
rustics, gradually a notion formed itself. The issue 
of the great match had been a disaster all round. 
In the first place, there was an antique feud with the 
victors. Secondly, their cocks had been defeated so 
often that for two years past they had lain low, sav- 
ing their money to buy champion birds at the capi- 
tal. And this was the result. In the assurance of 
triumph they had staked all they could raise upon 
the issue. That money was lost, and the cocks 
besides. Utter rout and bankruptcy! No wonder 
the priest sent his boy ahead to break the news. 

Despairingly they speculated on the causes of 
their bad luck from year to year, and it was in lis- 
tening to this discussion that Roezl perceived a 
gleam of hope. The mules arrived with his orchids 
and started again in. the morning; but he stayed 
behind. The Cura was more than willing to explain 
the local system of feeding, keeping, training, and, 
in general, of managing cocks. Roezl went into it 
thoroughly without comment; but when the leading 
parishioners assembled at night, as usual, he lifted 
up his voice. 

“My friends,” said he, “ you are always beaten 
because you do not understand the tricks of these 
wily townsmen. What you should import from 
Guatemala is not champion cocks, but a good cock 
master, up to date. I’m afraid he would sell you 
indeed, but there is no other way.” 

They looked at one another astounded, but the 
Cura broke out: “Rubbish! What do we do 


wrong?” 
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“Only a fool gives away valuable secrets. If 
you want my information you must pay for it. 

Weighty was the consultation doubtless. Pres- 
ently they went in search of him, the whole body, 
and asked his terms. 

“You shall not buy on speculation,” said Roezl. 
“Is there a village in the neighborhood where they 
treat their cocks as you do, and could you make a 
match for next Sunday? Yes? Well, then, you 
shall tie up your birds in a public room, follow my 
directions in feeding, and so forth. If you conquer, 
you shall pay me; if not, not.” 

“What shall we pay?” asked the Cura. 

“Your' reverence and all these caballeros shall 
swear on the altar to give me the white Flor de 
San Sebastian which grows upon the church roof.” 
The end is foreseen. Roezl carried off his white 
cattleya—the first ever beheld in Europe—and sold 
it to Mr. George Hardy, of Manchester, for two 
hundred and eighty guineas. 





The Spider Tree of Africa 
DR. WELWITSCH’S STORY... .. NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVO. 
Travelers who visited or passed the Cape Negro 
country of Africa often heard from the natives of a 
plant that was part spider, and that, growing, threw 
its legs about in continual struggles to escape. It 
was the good fortune of Dr., Welwitsch to discover 
the origin of the legend. Strolling along through 
a wind-swept tableland country, he came upon a 
plant that rested low upon the ground, but had two 
enormous leaves that blew and twisted about in the 
wind like serpents—in fact, it looked, as the natives 
had said, like a gigantic spider. Its stem was four 
feet across and but a foot high. It had but two 
leaves in reality, that were six or eight feet long, 
and split up by the wind so that they resembled 
ribbons. This is probably the most extraordinary 
tree known. It grows for nearly if not quite a cen- 
tury, but never upward beyond about a foot, simply 
expanding until it reaches the diameter given, look- 
ing in its adult state like a singular stool on the 
plain from ten to eighteen feet in circumference. 
When the wird came rushing in from the sea, 
lifting the curious ribbon-like leaves and tossing 
them about, it almost seemed to the discoverer that 
the strange plant had suddenly become imbued with 
life and was struggling to escape. When a descrip- 
tion and picture of the plant were sent to England, 
it was, like many other discoveries, discredited, but 
soon the plant itself was received, and now Welwit- 
schia mirabilis is well known to botanists. 





The Mechanism of a Flower Clock 


THE TIME-PIECE ON THE LAWN . .. LAMPASAS JOURNAL 

Gardeners should know that it is quite possible 
to so arrange flowers in a garden that all the pur- 
poses of a clock will be answered. It is said that in 
the time of Pliny forty-six flowers were known to 
open and shut at certain hours of the day, and this 
number has since been largely increased. For 
instance, a bed of common dandelions would show 
it was five-thirty in the morning and eight-thirty 
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at night, respectively, for these flowers open and 
shut at the times named, frequently to the minute. 
The common hawk-weed opens at eight in the 
morning and may be depended upon to close 
within a few minutes of two in the afternoon. The 
yellow goat’s-beard shuts at twelve o’clock noon, 
absolutely to the minute, siderial time. Our clocks 
do not follow the sun, but are generally a few 
minutes fast or slow, according to the longitude 
of the place where they are. The goat’s-beard, how- 
ever, is true time all the world over. The sowthistle 
opens at five A. M., and closes at eleven—twelve 
A. M. The white lily opens at seven A. M., and 
closes at five P. M. In the towns few people know 
about such details as these; nor are the flower 
clocks often seen anywhere though they have been 
constructed occasionally. 


Wonders of the Resurrection Plant 
FLORAL CURIOSITIES ... .. PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

Enterprising florists are now attracting the atten- 
tion of the public by displaying new and surprising 
specimens of the resurrection plant. What is gen- 
erally known as the rose of Jericho, is, perhaps, the 
most widely known of these curiosities in plant life, 
and other varieties have recently been added to the 
list of resurrection oddities. The rose of Jericho is 
said to be imported from the valley of the river Jor- 
dan, and is the resurrection plant mentioned in the 
Bible. The plant, when received from its native 
home, is simply a bunch of leafless and seemingly 
lifeless sticks or branches, clustered together tightly. 
When placed in a glass of water, however, the 
branches expand, seed buds unfold, and soon the 
green foliage starts out, and the plant really grows. 

The Mexican resurrection plant is the fluffy fern- 
like variety often noticed in saucers of water in the 
florist’s window. This delights the children, as the 
plant is so quickly resurrected from a dry, hard ball 
to a green living plant. When it is dormant, it is 
a dry, shrunken rounded ball of tightly folded leaf- 
lets, dry and dead. It is dropped in a bowl of tepid 
water, and soon one frond-like tip curls slowly out- 
ward, then another and another, and in a short time 
there is floating in the dish a beautiful metallic-green 
plant; a great loose-expanded rosette of fine fern- 
like leaves, odd and beautiful. 

This experiment can be repeated many times, the 
plant curling together tightly when dry and expand- 
ing into new life when soaked in water. The aster- 
iscus pygmaeus is the only resurrection plant that 
develops blossoms. In reality, it is the blossom 
that is resurrected from a dry, hard shell-like sub- 
stance to a full-blown flower. The dry sticks hold- 
ing these buds are leafless, and the whole affair 
seems insignificant, dead and worthless, but when 
placed in water the stems take on new life, the dead 
flower buds show signs of green, and soon the petals 
expand and display their fluffy centres. * These three 
varieties of resurrection plants may be kept indefi- 
nitely and their strength does not seem in the least 
exhausted by repeated resurrections. 
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STATE NAMES: THEIR ORIGIN, MEANING AND HISTORY 


By Isaac TAYLOR 


[Selected and condensed from an interesting and valuable 
volume, “ Names and Their Histories.” Alphabetically 
arranged as a handbook of historical geography and typo- 
graphical nomenclature.. By Isaac Taylor. Published by 
Macmillan & Co.] 


Alabama is traditionally believed to mean the 
“land of rest,” literally, “ here we rest.” On the 
other hand, there was an Indian tribe called the 
Alibamu, who lived on the river Alabama. Accord- 
ing to Gatschet, the best authority, -Alibamu means 
a “glade” or “thicket cleared of trees.” 

Alaska is said to mean “the great country,” 
from illapie, “earth” or “land,” and asco, “ great.” 

Arizona takes its name from an Indian pueblo at 
the “ little spring ” (ari, “ small,” and son, “a spring 
or fountain ”). 

Arkansas takes its name from the Arkansas river, 
a tributary of the Mississippi, so-called from the 
Kansa or Kaws tribe of Indians, who have been 
identified with the Crow Indians, “ handsome men.” 

California bears a name which the’ Franciscan 
monks attributed to Cortez, and explained as mean- 
ing calida fornax, the “hot furnace.” Dr. Hale’s 
investigations have made it probable that the name 
was taken from a Spanish romance, published in 
1510, in which the writer describes California, an 
imaginary island abounding in gold and jewels. 

Colorado takes its Spanish name from the Colo- 
rado river, the “ red” or “ colored” river, from the 
red mud held suspended in the water. 

Connecticut is named from its chief river, dis- 
covered by the Dutchman Adrian Block, in 1614, 
and called by the natives Quonetacut, Quonehta- 
cut or Qunnitukut, which means the “long river,” 
literally, the “ river without end.” 

Delaware, originally a Swedish colony, takes its 
name from Delaware bay, so-called by Sir Robert 
Carr, when he took the colony from the Dutch in 
1644, in memory of Lord Delaware. 

District of Columbia is named after Christopher 
Columbus, who, though cheated out of the name of 
the western continent, was honored by giving name 
to the continent’s headquarters. 

Florida bears a name given by Juan Ponce de 
Leon, who, in search of the fountain of youth, 
landed near St. Augustine in 1513, on March 27th, 
Easter Day, which is called in Spanish Pascua 
Florida or Pascua de Flores. Ponce de Leon was 
not, however, the discoverer of Florida, as the 
coast line appears on the Cantino map of 1502. 

Georgia was a colony separated from Carolina 
in 1732 by George II, whose name it bears. It was 
bestowed on General James Oglethorpe, to be “a 
colony for the poor and helpless,” and “an asylum 
for insolvent debtors and persons fleeing from relig- 
ious persecution.” 

Idaho, which possesses immense mineral wealth, 


bears the appropriate native name E-dah-hoe, the 
“jewel mountains,” or “ gem of the mountains.” 

Illinois, admitted in 1818, is traversed by the IIli- 
nois river, on whose banks dwelt a tribe known, ever 
since Marquet and Joliet reached their territory in 
1673, as Illinois, a French corruption of the native 
name Illini or Iliniwok, “the men.” 

{ndiana, admitted in 1816, is a name which marks 
the progress of European settlement in the lands of 
the “ Red Indians,” the territory called Indiana hav- 
ing been purchased by the Union in 1795 from the 
native chiefs. It is one of the curiosities of nomen- 
clature that the name of one of the United States 
should be explained by the Greek corruption of the 
Persian form of a anskirt word meaning a river. 

Iowa, admitted in 1845, was so named from the 
Towa river, which traverses it. The Iowa river took 
its name from Iowa town, an Indian settlement on 
its banks, able to furnish 300 warriors of the tribe 
of the Iowas or Otos. Iowa is said to mean the 
“drowsy ” or “sleepy” ones. 

Kansas, admitted in 1858, is watered by the Kan- 
sas or Kaws river, which, like the Arkansas river, 
bears the name of the Akansea Ka(n)se, or Kaws 
tribe, a branch of the Sioux. 

Kentucky, admitted in 1792, was a forest border- 
land, the scene of many conflicts between the vari- 
ous tribes. It is a native name, said to mean the 
“bloody ground.” More probably the State took its 
name from the river Kentucky or “ bloody ” river. 

Louisiana comprises a very small part of the vast 
region to which the name was first given. In 1681 
La Salle descended the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico. On April 9, 1682, he took formal posses- 
sion of his discoveries in the name of Louis XIV, 
in whose honor he gave the name of Louisiana to 


a great territory in the valley of the Mississippi. 


Maine, doubtless, repeats the name of the French 
province. In some old Portuguese maps it appears 
as Terra de Bacalhaos, “ the land of stock fish,” or 
dried cod. In 1622 the territory was granted by 
James I to Gorges and Mason, who proposed to call 
it the Province of Maine, possibly a compliment 
to Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. It is said 
that the name originated with the cod fishers, who 
called it the “ Mainland.” 

Maryland was so named iri honor of Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, being termed Terra Mariae in the 
charter given in 1632 to Lord Baltimore by 
Charles I. Probably the name was not selected 
without reference to the older name of Bahia de 
Santa Maria, which the Spaniards had bestowed on 
Chesapeake bay, on whose shores Maryland lies. 

Massachusetts takes its name from the Puritan 
settlement of Massachusetts bay, on which Boston 
stands. The old etymology explains it as the name 
of a tribe called after their chief, who took his name 

















from a hillock in Boston harbor, on which he lived. 
This hillock resembled in shape the head of an 
arrow, and hence was called Mos-wetu-set, from 
mos, an “ arrow-head ” and wetuset, “a hill.” But, 
acording to Roger Williams, Massachusetts meant 
“the blue hills.” 

Michigan nearly surrounds Lake Michigan, a 
name meaning the “great sea,” from missi (mit- 
shaw), “ great,” which appears in Mississippi and 
Missouri, and sagiegan, a “ sea” or “ lake.” 

Minnesota is traversed by the river Minnesota, 
a Dakota name meaning the “ blue water ” (minnee, 
“water” and sota, “ sky,” hence sky-color). 

Mississippi, which gave its name to the State, is 
one of the largest rivers of the world; it is not, as 
frequently stated, the “ Father of Waters,” but the 
“ great river” (Cree missi, massa, masha, “ great ” 
and sepe, “ water” or “ river”). 

Missouri is a French spelling of the native name 
Missuri, the “ great muddy ” river. 

Montana means land of mountains. 

Nebraska, admitted in 1867, is watered by the 
river Nebraska, usually called the Platte, which is a 
French translation of the descriptive native name 
Nebraska, “ flat” or “ shallow” water, used by the 
Omaha and Otoe tribes who dwelt on its banks. 

Nevada, admitted into the Union in 1864, was 
named from the Sierra Nevada, the Spanish name 
of the “ snowy range.” 

New Hampshire was granted in 1629 by a patent 
of Charles I to Captain John Mason, who named it 
from the county in which, as governor of Ports- 
mouth, he had been resident. 

New Jersey is a part of the territory granted in 
1664 to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carte- 
ret by the Duke of York, and named in the convey- 
ance Nova Caesarea (New Jersey), as a compliment 
to Sir George Carteret, who had defended the island 
of Jersey against the Long Parliament. 

New York was a Dutch colony called the New 
Netherlands. In 1664 Charles II granted the terri- 
tory to his brother James, Duke of York and 
Albany, and, when Nieuw Amsterdam had been 
surrendered by Stuyvesant to a squadron under the 
duke’s deputy governor, the name of the Dutch 
town was changed to New York. 

North Carolina. In 1629 Sir Robert Heath 
obtained from Charles I a grant of the territory 
south of Virginia, on which he bestowed the name 
of Carolina in gratitude to his royal master. 

North Dakota takes its name from a confedera- 
tion of seven tribes calling themselves Dahcota, 
which signifies “friends” or “allies” or “con- 
federates,” who occupied the watershed of the 
Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, finally retreat- 
ing into North Dakota. 

Ohio is called from the river Ohio, an Iroquois 
name, known to the early French colonists by the 
translated name la Belle Riviere. 


Oklahoma means “beautiful land.” It was 


opened for settlement in 1880. 
Oregon. 


It has been conjectured that the name 
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is derived either from the Spanish word oregano, 
“ wild marjoram ” or “ wild sage ” (artemisia), which 
grows abundantly in the region, or from the tribe- 
name Orejones, “large eared,” applied by the 
Spaniards to the races which artificially enlarge the 
lobes of the ears. 

Pennsylvania is the name of the immense terri- 
tory granted in 1681 by Charles II to William Penn, 
the Quaker, in discharge of a loan of 16,000 
pounds. Penn wished it to be styled New Wales, 
but the king insisted that it should bear Penn’s 
name, and the province being beautifully diversified 
with wood, it was called Pennsylvania, “ Penn’s 
Woodland.” It is believed that the name was given 
in honor, not of William Penn, but of Admiral 
Penn, his father. 

Rhode Island is smallest of the United States. 
The name may have been taken from the Aegean 
island of Rhodes, or from the name of one of 
the early settlers, but more probably from the 
excellent anchorage or “roadstead” between the 
island and the mainland. 

South Carolina. See North Carolina. 

South Dakota. See North Dakota. 

Tennessee is traversed by a tributary of the Ohio, 
called the Tennessee river, usually explained as 
a descriptive name meaning “the crooked spoon;” 
but it may be a tribal name from tena or tinneh, 
which means “ people * or “ the men.” 

Texas was the territory of the Assinaes, a native 
tribe called by the Spaniards Tiguas, Tejas or 
Texas, a name which is believed to have arisen from 
a curious blunder of Father Damian, who visited 
the coast at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Asking one of the Assinaes their tribal name, the 
reply “ Texia,” which means “good friend,” was 
assumed to be the name of the tribe. 

Utah, ceded by Mexico in 1848, was the land of 
the Utah or Otoe tribe, whose name is said to mean 
“ mountaineers ” or “ highlanders.” 

Vermont is traversed by the “ Green Mountains,” 
a range of wooded hills about four thousand feet in 
height, from which the State takes the name 
bestowed on the district in 1731 by French settlers. 

Virginia is a small remnant of the vast territory, 
extending to Lake Erie, included in the original 
colony of Virginia, which originated with the dis- 
patch of two small vessels sent out by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1584, when Roanoke Island and adjacent 
parts of the North American coast were discovered. 
This first attempt at settlement ended in disaster, 
and the colony was practically founded by the Vir- 
ginia Company, constituted by patent in 1606. A 
tradition asserts that Virginia was so named by the 
Virgin Queen, in honor of herself. * 

Washington was named after Washington. 

Wisconsin takes its name from its chief river, the 
Wisconsin, called the Miskonsing by Joliet in 1674, 
a name said to mean the “ wild rushing channel.” 

Wyoming, a corruption of the native name 
Maughwauwame, “ the large plains,” is the name of 
a State admitted in 1890 into the Union. 
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Tesla’s New Vibration Cure 


THE OSCILLATING PHYSICIAN . . PITTSBURGH DISPATCH 


Nicola Tesla, the electrician, has invented an 
apparatus with which he says it is possible to cure 
any organic disease, including consumption. Here- 
after nobody need die except as the result of cld 
age or accident, for the invention of Mr. Tesla will 
be within the reach of everybody, inasmuch as the 
inventor will, he says, present the world with the 
fruit of his labors. The cures will be effected by 
means of a thorough shaking up of the human sys- 
tem. Mr. Tesla calls the treatment a system of 
mechanical vibrations, and his apparatus he calls 
an oscillator. He said that he had not yet tested 
the apparatus upon a consumptive, and, therefore, 
did not wish to give public expression to his con- 
viction that it would infallibly cure that disease. 
What made him believe, however, that it would be 
productive of such a result was that he had received 
the assurance of an Austrian professor who had 
tried it, he said, successfully upon several consump- 
tive patients. The principle upon which the appar- 
atus is based had been enunciated by Mr. Tesla 
several years ago, and was immediately taken up 
and put into practice in a crude sort of a way by the 
professor in question. 

Even though he had not been able to develop the 
principle to the same point of perfection which 


Mr. Tesla has now attained in his apparatus, the’ 


professor did not hesitate to assert that the “ vibra- 
tions ” had the inevitable effect of killing the bacteria 
which prey upon the lungs and constitute con- 
sumption. A typewritten pamphlet in which the 
Austrian professor acknowledged the debt which he 
said humanity owed to Mr. Tesla perished in the 
flames with many valuable papers and instruments 
when Mr. Tesla’s laboratory on South Fifth avenue 
was burned last year. Mr. Tesla can no longer 
recall the name of the writer, nor has he learned 
what progress the latter has made since then. But, 
although Mr. Tesla is able to speak of the efficiency 
of his apparatus in cases of consumption only on the 
authority of another, he says that he knows of his 
own knowledge and from personal observation and 
experiments that it cures all other organic diseases. 
When a person’s ailment, for instance, is caused by 
torpidity of the liver, Mr. Tesla says, the physicians 
order the patient to take much and violent exercise, 
such as riding. 

Now, according to Mr. Tesla, if the patient will 
just take a seat on his apparatus he will get in half 
a minute the equivalent of a whole day’s ride. And, 
best of all, he will not be subjected to any jolting, 
such as he gets on horseback, nor does he experience 
any of the fatigue incident to riding. But, notwith- 
standing the absence of these characteristics, the 
patient will have received as thorough a shaking 





up as if he had been trotting for dear life all day 
long. The apparatus accomplishes this by means 
of tiny, but none the less powerful, electric shocks 
at the rate of 100 per second, and distributed so 
evenly through the system that one scarcely per- 
ceives any alteration of his condition. Ex-Mayor 
Abram S. Hewitt recently visited Tesla’s new labor- 
atory in East Houston street, and complained that 
he was troubled with his liver. “I have been taking 
something for it for some time,” said Mr. Hewitt, 
“but I don’t seem to be getting any better.” “I 
think I can fix that; just sit down here and excuse 
me a minute,” replied Mr. Tesla, pointing to a chair 
and handing Mr. Hewitt a newspaper. 

Then Tesla went out ostensibly in search of a pre- 
scription blank, but in reality to turn on the electric 
current. When he returned, in a minute or so, 
Mr. Hewitt seemed an entirely changed man. He 
said, after Tesla had explained that the chair 
whereon Mr. Hewitt had been sitting was loaded 
with electricity, that he had felt a sort of creeping 
sensation, but of a rather pleasant nature, and not 
at all associated with the ordinary notion of the way 
in which electricity manifests itself. And as to his 
illness, Mr. Hewitt acknowledged that it seemed to 
have entirely vanished. Unless Mr. Tesla’s hopes 
are visionary—and there seems to be no reason why 
they should be considered so—persons who need 
exercise and have no time to take it, need only step 
upon the new apparatus and take a hnudred mile 
spin, so to speak, in a minute of two. Should any- 
body suffer from sleeplessness on account of lack 
of exercise, he can sit down, light a pipe and read 
a paper until he has taken the equivalent of a run 
around the globe, and then go to sleep as soundly 
as if he had actually performed that feat. 





The Source of Malaria 
A STUDY IN ORIGIN... ...... ...SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

The investigation on the source of malaria has 
had the writer’s attention for over two years, and in 
that time a large amount of clinical testimony has 
been collected from all known malarial districts in 
North America; the final report, however, will 
hardly be ready for publication for some months, 
but from the work already completed certain facts 
kave been obtained which will be embodied in this 
short notice. The introduction of artesian wells, 
first by the railroad companies who desired a larger 
supply of water than had hitherto been available, 
and the accidental use of that water by the people in 
the immediate vicinity, soon produced a marked 
diminution of malarial trouble in those localities. 
The artesian supplies were, on the whole, so satis- 
factory to the railroads that their introduction 
became very rapid, and in a few years most of the 
South Atlantic lines depended upon this source of 























water supply. The evidence that in the exclusive 
use of the deep-seated waters there was entire 
immunity from malarial trouble was apparently so 
incontestable that I determined upon a critical 
examination of all waters known to produce malaria 
and those that in malarial districts were proof 
against it; this examination is not only chemical, 
but biological and pathological. 

In the present state of our knowledge we do not 
expect to be able to draw a sharp line between 
waters that produce malaria and those proof 
against it by purely chemical analysis, nor, on the 
other hand, can we hope to identify by biological 
examination the protozoa producing that trouble; 
but we may by the former succeed in isolating cer- 
tain toxic products peculiar to those waters only, 
and by the latter a certain line of testimony that, in 
conjunction with the chemical investigation, will 
yield very valuable results. The work thus far has 
proved satisfactory beyond expectation, and, from 
the work already done and the character and 
amount of evidence before me, I am justified in 
stating that the long current belief that the source of 
malaria is in the air is in error. The germ, which is 
of soil origin, is strictly a protozoa, and reaches its 
highest development in low, moist ground, with a 
favorable temperature. Surrounded by the proper 
soil conditions, this protozoa passes from one stage 
of life into another with considerable rapidity; so 
that in the present state of our experimental knowl- 
edge it is impossible to identify it. 

As a rule, the potable water from the malarial 
districts is derived from driven wells not over 
twenty-two feet deep, in soil with clay or some 
other impervious substrata, which water is gener- 
ally cool and palatable, often sparkling clear, but 
more frequently a little turbid. This water is filled 
with an incalculable number of these germs in all 
stages of development, and if used as a potable 
water they naturally find their way into the system 
through the alimentary channel. This protozoa 
passes through so many forms or stages of life that 
in some stages it is light enough to float and be 
transported by the moist air of low grounds, but 
in this state it is comparatively harmless, except 
under most extraordinary conditions; it is not until 
the service water is used that the real mischief begins 
when, by reason of higher development, it has 
become much more virulent than that floating in 
the air. A very short period of incubation is suffi- 
cient to develop a severe case of malarial fever in 
the new-comer who uses the surface water. From 
personal observation I know that the exclusive use 
of pure, deep-seated water affords entire immunity 
against malaria in sections of country where no 
white man dared live using the surface water. 
Nor must it be understood that the exclusive use 
of pure water simply fortifies and strengthens the 
system against the attack of the germ. The water 
is the primary cause of infection, which acts as the 
direct carrier of the germ into the system through 
the intestinal tract. The impression that malaria is 
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caused by purely atmospheric influences has become 
so fixed in our minds that, unless we come in actual 
contact in the evidence produced in the use of pure 
water as against that heretofore used, the physician 
will, in all probability, be very slow to allow himself 
to be convinced that the word malaria (mal, bad; 
aria, air), is a misnomer, and that malaqua (mal, 
bad; aqua, water), is the word that should be used 
bad; aqua, water), is the word that should be used. 


Novelties in Medical Progress 


THE NEW CURES ...... SAN FRANCISCO WAVE 


Jealousy is curable. Dr. Fleury, a French savant, 
announces there is a proper physical method of 
relieving this most unfortunate of maladies. True 
jealousy, he insists, is never the result of knowl- 
edge, but of doubt. The jealous man suspects; he 
does not know; hence this suspicious, weak state of 
mind is the very thing to foster the ailment. Defect- 
ive brain nourishment can be met by stimulants and 
nutritives. All jealous persons have sensible inter- 
vals, the malady being in some degree a periodic 
one, just like chills and fever. Dr. Fleury’s treat- 
ment includes everything that can be done to give 
strength and confidence to the sufferer, to inspire 
him with a sense of his own power—to make a man 
of him. Modern study of the brain shows that sea- 
sickness may reasonably be said to be in the ear, 
being a reflex nervous disorder which starts from 
the shaking about of the liquid in the ear canals, 
thus producing a sensation of dizziness. Deaf people 
are less subject to seasickness than are the blind. 

The new cancer treatment is receiving a great 
deal of attention in New York. Some remarkable 
cures have been made thus far. The general 
assumption seems to be that in protonuclein a reme- 
dial agent of great value has been , discovered. 
Doctor Wells, who has made a series of experi- 
ments with the new drug, says the active element 
in the treatment is the leucocyte or the white blood 
corpuscle—the leucocyte long recognized as the 
natural scavenger and disease destroyer of the sys- 
tem, nature’s only real anto-toxine. The method 
is to reinforce nature by the application of the 
leucocytes to diseased tissues, thereby destroy- 
ing the perverted cell growth, whatever its kind 
and wherever located. The morbid growth once 
destroyed, nature restores the proper equilibrium. 

The latest method of prognosis is by means of 
weighing the patient. A series of experiments 
made by an eminent Frenchman, M. Parville, have 
yielded some interesting and important statistics. 
According to him, any sudden increase in the weight 
of an adult that amounts to half a kilogramme per 
diem (about one English pound), shows a tendency 
to disease; the condition of health, on the other 
hand, may be considered normal when the daily 
fluctuation in weight does not exceed from ninety 
to one hundred and twenty grammes, Large varia- 
tions of either sort appear to indicate a disturbance 
in the functions of the organism. He formulates, 
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also, a general rule as to proper weights. In gen- 
eral terms he thinks it is safe to say that a man 
weighs as many kilogrammes (2.2046 English 
pounds), as he measures centimetres above one 
metre; that is, a man one metre sixty centimetres, 
in height will weigh sixty kilogrammes; one metre 
sixty-five centimetres, sixty-five kilogrammes, and 
one metre seventy centimetres, seventy kilo- 
grammes. People have, as a rule, a very vague 
and indefinite idea of the weight of the clothing 
they wear. Quetelet, who is one of the leading 
authorities on this question of weight and mensura- 
tion, estimates it at one-eighteenth of the total 
weight of a man, and one-twenty-fourth of the 
weight of a woman. 

The trend of recent experiments in bacteriology 
seems to indicate the possibility of treating con- 
sumption with a new form of serum. Several of the 
most eminent experimentalists are busy trying to 
find a serum that will moderate the ravages of tuber- 
culosis. The most interesting development was 
made by inoculating a number of dogs with bacili, 
which had been freed from tuberculine by washing. 
In six days’ time, while the animals were still in 
good health, and before the infection had entered 
on an active period, the blood was taken and the 
serum prepared. To this they have given the name 
“neoserum.” Tests were then made, but they are 


not yet far enough advanced to warrant their 
results being published; it can be said, nevertheless, 


that a consumptive woman was treated by injections 
of “ neoserum,” and the action of this treatment was 
so striking that, although we cannot say what the 
ultimate course of the disease may be, marked and 
rapid improvement both in the patient’s general and 
local condition manifested itself in the space of 
twenty-five days after an injection of ten cubic centi- 
metres of “neoserum.” The latest developments 
in brain surgery reveal many interesting things. 
Certain areas of brain surface are recognized as 
controlling vision, hearing, taste, smell and vocal 
speech, while others govern the muscular mechan- 
ism of the body. If you move your big toe you 
direct its motion by orders conveyed from a point 
of the cerebral cortex directly beneath the very mid- 
dle of the top of the skull. Acquaintance with the 
so-called motor areas has hecome so accurate that 
a disease of a part of the brain can usually be 
located with exactness by observation of the mus- 
cles of the body. An abnormal wiggle of the big 
toe would lead the physician to look for trouble in 
the middle of the top of the head. 


Holding the Spark of Life 


WONDERS OF A RESPIRATOR..... .... NEW. YORK WORLD 


There will be no more deaths for “want of 
breath.” Dr. O’Dwyer, a New York physician, has, 
by an instrument of his invention, pumped the 
breath of life into many persons too weak to breathe 
themselves, and he has thereby saved their lives. 
The apparatus is very simple. It consists of a foot 
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bellows, a rubber tubing and a metal tube, ending 
in a cone-like attachement. This attachment is 
inserted into the throat, or, as the physicians put it, 
into the “laryngeal socket.” The top end of the 
metal tube has two openings, one receiving the air 
from the bellows through the rubber tube, and the 
other closed by the thumb during the time the air 
is being forced into the lungs. The thumb is 
removed during expiration, or the collapse of the 
chest. 

It will be seen that by this arrangement the fresh 
air is pumped through the tube into the patient’s 
lungs. When the lungs are full the chest collapses, 
and the “used-up” air is forced out. This used-up 
air consists largely of carbonic acid gas, which is a 
poison, and hence it ought to be carefully kept out 
of the tube. The arrangement of the opening con- 
trolled by the thumb at the top of the metal tube 
allows the bad air to escape. Therefore, none but 
fresh air can enter the lungs. It is easy to insert the 
end of the tube into the larynx. A mouth gag is 
used, the tongue drawn out and the epiglottis 
(which covers the opening of the windpipe), held 
back by the first finger of the left hand. The tube 
is put in with the right hand. When the tube has 
been adjusted the operator begins to work the 
bellows with his foot. The chest immediately 
expands and no air escapes, except when the cone 
is too small. In such a case a larger cone can be 
put in. This artificial breathing is kept up twelve 
times a minute and water is forced into the tube 
from time to time in order to keep the passages 
moist. The apparatus is especially useful in cases 
where the heart action is going on but where the 
patient has great difficulty in breathing. A typical 
condition of this sort is that resulting from taking 
too much morphine. 


Yawning as a Sanitary Fad 


VENTILATING THE THROAT ...PWOUGHKEEPSIE NEWS-PRESS 


A celebrated Belgian physician says that yawning 
is an exceedingly healthy function generally, 
besides having a very salutary effect in complaints 
of the pharynx and eustachian tubes. According to 
the results of late investigations, yawning is the 
most natural form of respiratory exercise, bringing 
into action all the respiratory muscles of the chest 
and neck. It is recommended that every person 
should have a good yawn with stretching of the 
limbs, morning and evening, for the purpose of 
ventilating the lungs and tonifying the muscles of 
respiration. An eminent authority claims that this 
form of gymnastics has a remarkable effect in reliev- 
ing throat and ear troubles, and says that patients 
suffering from disorders of the throat have derived 
a great benefit from it. He makes his patients yawn 
either by suggestion, imitation or by a series of full 
breaths with the lips partly closed. The yawning 
is repeated six or eight times and should be followed 
by swallowing. By this means the air and mucus 
in the eustachian tubes are aspirated. 
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The Cobra’s Mate 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER FRASER ..... DETROIT FREE PRESS 

Riley and “ Patsey ” Dolan sat on the veranda of 
the former’s bungalow in Madras one afternoon, 
having a quiet cheroot, and, mayhap, something 
far more cheering and entertaining. Certain it was 
that two long thin glasses stood on the little table 
between the two chairs, and Riley, for one, would 
have turned his nose up, had they been filled with 
“limminade,” or even plain soda. There were 
times, however, generally in the early morning, 
when plain soda in a tumbler of cracked ice did 
seem more fitting the occasion and the need than 
any other drink, not barring the tea itself, which 
was all very well later on. 

Dolan heaved a sigh of content as he set down 
his glass; it was the content of a thirsty soul that had 
taken long and deep of a cool drink on a sweltering 
day. 

“Ez I waz sayin’, Riley,” he began, puffing indus- 
triously at the cheroot he was lighting between 
times, “ they hunts in pairs, they do, an’ if yez seen 
wan of the blagards yez may rist ashoored the mate 
av him is not far beyant. Cobras is like sojirs, they 
goes in pairs.” 

“Mother 0’ Moses! Dan! Did yez hear that,” 
and Dolan leapt to his feet as though his glass had 
been knocked over. 

“Phwat is it, Dolan? Hez yer muther’s ghost 
peered at ye through the gilmills av the windy, or 
have ye bin at Rustonigee’s brandy sherab. Yez 
allus do get jumpy-afther that stuff—an’ no wonder, 
one-eight a bottle fur it. Phat kind of stuff d’ye 
expect fur one-eight.” 

“Ts any wan in the room behint, Riley?” 

“Divil a soul, bar, perhaps, Kuddern, an’ he’s 
over th’ station gittin’ orders fur me.” 

“Well, may I niver draw the lever on ould ‘ forty- 
six’ agin ef I didn’t hear a deep sigh there behint 
the windy, and a voice I could swear waz a swate 
owld home voice such ez ye’d hear near Ballygowan 
(an’ ye know where thet ez, Dan), callin’ yer name in 
a piteous whisper, wakin’ ye up like.” 

“Ye blagard, Dolan! Is’t takin’ a rise out av 
me yer doin’?” I’ve heerd av wheels in the head, 
Patsey, ez well ez on the injin. Did yez walk much 
in the sun Sunday whin Smith an’ you shot the big 
bag av shnipe yez bought from the shikari on yer 
way home?” 

“Merciful hivin! Look at that!” cried Dolan, 
rising and pointing a trembling finger at something 
out in the garden among the crotons. 

“Did yez see the voice, Dolan, the swate owld 
Irish voice, Patsey?” lazily inquired Riley, as he 
gathered himself up to a sitting position in the deep 
armchair he had been lying back in. As he did 


so his quick eye caught sight of something that 
brought him up standing. 


Grabbing a heavy Malacca from a pair of deer 
horns just over his head, he rushed out, closely fol- 
lowed by Dolan. 

The enemy saw them coming and prepared him- 
self for the attack. Coiling about half his length 
under him, he swung the upper part of his body 
back and forth, back and forth like the pendulum 
of a clock, only there was a terrible suppleness about 
the sinuous, undulating movement that told plainly 
with what lightning-like rapidity he could straighten 
it out and bury those cat-like fangs in the shrinking 
flesh. 

There was no banter now on Riley’s part, no 
thinking of that wailing voice beyond the case- 


ment on Dolan’s; together, and terribly in earnest, 


they approached the hooded fiend before them. 

Let either of them miss him and come too near, 
carried forward by their own impetuosity, just a lit- 
tle too near, and the fatal poison, lying there, just 
at the base of those loose fangs, would be injected 
with devilish ferocity in the tiny, pin-like punctures. 

A well-directed blow from Riley’s stout Malacca 
laid the snake out dead. 

“Be the powers!” exclaimed Dolan, “ but that’s 
the biggest cobra I ever kim across. He’s nearly 
six fut, I think; and mind yer prowlin’, Dan, fur, 
mark my wurds, there’ll be a divil av a mate about 
here somewhere. D’ye be careful when yer goin’ 
out this blissed night.” 

“Have something to take the taste av the baste 
out av yer mouth, Dolan,” said Riley, as they 
returned to the bungalow. 

Just as Dolan was lifting the glass to his lips he 
turned white and trembling all over, put it down 
again. Then he raised it quickly and drained it at 
a single draught. 

“Shure, I’m afeared I’m in for a dose of sun faver, 
Riley. I wud take me oath I heerd that same voice 
callin’ ye, Riley. At onny rate, I must be goin’ 
now. Do ye be lookin’ out fur that divil av a mate, 
Riley,” was his parting injunction. 


“ Rile Sahib not coming yet for taking out num- 
ber eleven,” remarked a Baboo clerk to Dolan that 
evening at the railway station. “He getting late. 
I plenty much ’fraid he seek.” 

“Has he sent onny wurd?” queried Dolan. 

“No, sah.” 

“Come with me, Baboo. There must be some- 
thing wrong whin Dan Riley’s behind time.” 

When he reached his friend’s bungalow he found 
his servant outside on the veranda. 

“Master sleeping,” he replied to their inquiries. 
“T think master not going out.” 

Dolan hurried to the bedroom, but just inside the 
door he stopped short, as though a wall had sud- 
denly risen up between him and the man on the bed. 

Yes, there lay Riley, not asleep, but staring 
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straight in front of him at the hideous thing coiled 
on his chest—the cobra’s mate. 

It did not take Dolan long to make up his mind 
what to do. To disturb the snake by getting within 
striking distance with a cane, meant almost certain 
death for Riley. He dared not strike, but he could 
shoot. 

Quietly taking Riley’s shotgun from the corner 
at his very hand, and calling to the prostrate man 
not to move, he took deliberate aim at the cobra 
and pulled the trigger. 

There was a tremendous report, and when the 
smoke had lifted a little, he saw the snake lying 
there riddled by the shot. 

“Up wid yez, Riley,” cried Dolan, “the divil’s 
gone now. Blown to smithereens.” 

Then he stopped, sudden like, as though he had 
heard the voice again. 

He took a quick step forward, and peered into 
the eyes of the man lying there so still—asleep he 
thought him. 

Then he put his hand over the heart—it was still. 

Riley had been dead for an hour. 

There was no wound; the snake had not touched 
him. The horror in the eyes—the mad staring look 
of fright told its tale. He had died of fear. 

A Bicycle Ride for Life 

BATTLING WITH WOLVES..... ...... SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

I intended to break the record, as the slang phrase 
goes—no very difficult matter, I reflected, so far as 
a Canadian winter record on the bicycle was con- 
cerned. To do so, however, required judgment. I 
knew that I had the long rise into the forest before 
me and I must reserve my strength for that. I went 
steadily on! 

I had crossed the level at last, and I knew I had 
done well. The light was bright enough to see the 
time, but I decided to wait till I entered the forest. 
It was no longer quite so easy to keep the bicycle 
up to speed. There was more effort in the pressure 
on the pedals, a little more sensation in the muscles 
of the legs as I did so. I looked round. Yes, I had 
already made a rise of a good many feet. The slope 
was regular, but not steep enough greatly to reduce 
my speed. As I went I glanced from side to side— 
for I was conscious of the oppressive solitude of the 
forest; but my pace was not retarded for a moment. 
One of the sleighing party had been talking of 
wolves. The winter, it seemed, had been an early 
one, and it certainly had been severe. The wolves, 
he had said, had been showing in packs not twenty 
miles to the north. There was not a sound but the 
low crisp crunch of the snow under the wheels of 
my machine, and even that seemed hushed and dis- 
tant. Yet what was that? Was it fancy, or did I 
hear something shrill, piercing, yet faint, in the far 
distance on my right hand? Surely there was some- 
thing—if it was only the wail of a distant gust of 
wind moaning through the frozen pines! I bent 
over the bicycle and concentrated my energies upon 
facing the long ascent. There it was again! It was 
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no wail of the northern wind—no swaying of the 
frozen forest. It was the cry of a living thing. It 
was nature’s savage complaint against the pangs of 
hunger! 

On and on we flew. There was not a breath of 
wind to stir the lightest snow-flake on the tenderest 
spray, yet my hair was blown back from my brow, 
where great drops of perspiration now gathered and 
began to trickle down my face. On and on! with- 
out a thought but that of pressing forward, without 
a hope but that of reaching the descent of the slope, 
and the edge of the forest. And as I went I knew 
that I was followed. From the dim arcades on my 
right came from time to time a short gasping howl, 
cut short in the moment of utterance by the exer- 
tions of the chase. They had seen me, and now they 
were in full cry. It was a race for bare life. I leant 
forward, and threw every energy I possessed into 
the one effort to press on. The trees flitted past me 
like ghosts. The long hanging boughs nearly 
brushed my face as I swept past. The cold air blew 
in my face and carried even the heavy fur of my coat 
behind me as I rushed through the night. And yet 
my pursuers did not lose ground. On the contrary, 
they were gaining. Not quickly, not with a rush; 
but slowly, foot by foot, with a certainty that was 
deadly; with a monotony that was ghastly beyond 
expression. I clenched my teeth with fierce deter- 
mination. I kept my eyes fixed on the line of light 
that stretched on and on in front, as if it would 
never end! 

The strain was telling on me now. There was a 
wild buzzing in my head, there was a weary feeling 
growing in my limbs, there was a despairing sense 
of the uselessness of effort growing stronger in my 
mind. At any rate it was now that for the first time 
I saw something of my savage pursuers. There was 
a shadow on my right—only a shadow, but no 
longer the shadow of a tree or branch. It was a 
head—a long sharp muzzle—the mouth open, the 
lower jaw hanging, the ears erect! It crept on. 
Little by little it gained on me—an inch—only an 
inch at a time, but always an inch more! This 
shadow became a horror to me. At last! The long 
straight road made a curve to the right. Not a 
sharp curve, but enough to bring me to closer 
quarters with my untiring pursuer. In a moment 
as I pressed upon the handles and followed the 
sweep of the road he was upon me. In a moment 
the shadow had given place to the substance—with 
a long panting, snarling growl a huge wolf was by 
my side. He was old, for I could see that his hair 
was grey as it showed in the moonlight. His huge 
mouth was wide open, showing a row of formidable 
fangs, and his long red tongue hung from his slaver- 
ing jaws. Two eyes that glowed like red coals 
gleamed from beneath the thickly matted hair that 
hung over his face. There was a look of exhaustion 
about him that for the moment increased the horror 
of his appearance. Involuntarily I swerved as he 
sprung, and his great jaws came together with a 
snap not an inch from my knee. His leap had cost 
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him something in speed, and he fell back quite half 
a yard before he recovered. The sight of him had 
done me good. The horror of his look was a change 
from the gathering horror of his pursuing shadow, 
and the change aroused me. My hand went instinct- 
ively to the handle of Bob’s revolver. The familiar 
touch seemed to reassure me. I drew it’ from my 
belt. I weighed it in my hand so as to grow accus- 
tomed to it. I dared not turn in my seat, and yet I 
must get a shot at the grizzled leader of the pack. 

Insensibly I slackened my pace for a second or 
two; insensibly the huge head crept up once more 
to my hind wheel, to my foot, a little in front of my 
foot! Once more he was gathering himself together 
for a spring. Once more his blood-shot, hungry 
eyes were turning toward me as he kept up his long 
leaping gallop. It was the moment. Quick as 
thought I fired. The ball struck him—struck him, 
I think, on the shoulder, for with one fierce snarl, 
that seemed to express pain, disappointment, and 
terror all in one, he rolled over in a heap almost 
against the rushing wheel of my bicycle. There 
was a pause in the chase. Once more I turned to 
the track. Once more I concentrated every energy 
to incrase the distance between myself and my 
relentless pursuers. The welcome respite was but a 
short one. My head swam dizzily with my exer- 
tions; my brain reeled with the long and fierce 
excitement; my limbs grew numb and heavy under 
the desperate strain. Thank God! I was on the 
downward slope. Thank God! there was at last a 
prospect of escape. The descent made itself quickly 
felt. Exhausted as I had been, I couldn’t have kept 
it much longer, and I must have been overtaken. 
Down the long smooth slope we rushed at a pace 
that was momentarily increasing. I looked behind 
me once more. The wolves were following still, but 
they were growing exhausted. I glanced at the 
ascent beyond the bridge; I glanced at the laboring 
pursuers behind me—I could do it still. I dashed 
at the bridge. I was across, and now the ascent 
began. I bent over the bicycle, I forced my weary 
limbs to exert themselves once more. For fully a 
hundred yards the ascent was steep, and the exertion 
was terrible. Slower and slower I seemed to go 
with each moment. The perspiration poured from 
my face, my legs and ankles burned as if steeped in 
liquid fire. I clenched my teeth and gripped the 
handles as if for bare life, and at each slow turn of 
the wheels I seemed to myself to hear the panting 
of the wolves behind me. 

At last I did it! At the top of the slope I turned 
and looked behind me. The moonlight shone white 
on the grey leader as he bounded on to the bridge; 
two others followed him closely, the rest were scat- 
tered behind them on the road. Not one had as 
yet abandoned the chase—not one had yet given up 
hopes of the prey. I drew my revolver from my belt 
once more, I rested the barrel for a moment on the 
handle of the machine. As the leader neared my 
end of the bridge I turned and fired. I hit him. 


With a sharp howl he sprang into the air and fell 
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half across the parapet, then he turned over and I 
could see his body glance whitely as he plunged into 
th« river below. Exhausted as I was, I found that I 
could make an effort still. I could hear nothing of 
the wolves, but yet for aught I knew they might be 
following still. Imagination supplied the place of 
my dulled senses, and I could fancy I heard their 
panting behind me—I could even imagine the sharp 
scuffling of their feet on the snow: Suddenly a 
broad stream of light fell across the road. There 
was a sound of voices which sounded strangely far 
away; there were the figures of men, though they 
looked like the men we see in dreams. My bicycle 
swept on, but I could no longer control it. Every- 


‘thing swam before my eyes, my limbs refused to 


move any longer—I felt that I was falling—falling 
—and I was caught in Dr. Jackson’s strong arms. 


The Minister’s Busy Day 

BELLE R. HARRISON..... ALABAMA WOMEN IN LITERATURE 

Years ago, when railroads were in their infancy, 
I was traveling on horseback through z sparsely- 
settled district in South Carolina, when I came to a 
small village. A storehouse or two, a bar-room and 
an inn formed the nucleus of a settlement of very 
plain, honest, rural people. These villagers had 
been deprived of religious privileges for several 
months, as their pastor had gone to his final rest, 
and they had been unable to supply his place. 
When they learned I was a minister, they requested 
me to preach for them the following day, which was 
Sunday; to this I readily assented. 

After the sermon a young man, ungainly and 
rustic-looking, but with large mournful eyes that 
had an appealing look in them, came to me, and in 
the uncultured dialect of the neighborhood, gave 
me to understand that he wished me to preach a 
funeral sermon for his wife, who had been dead 
some time. As no minister was accessible when she 
died, she had been buried without the usual funeral 
rites. I expressed the sympathy I felt, and though 
I was preparing to depart, promised to remain over, 
and appointed an hour for the exercises. 

At the time named I repaired to the church and 
was met by several of the brethren, who asked me 
to perform a marriage ceremony at the conclusion 
of the funeral service. Without asking the names of 
the parties, I entered the church at once. On the 
front seat with several female relatives—as I 
inferred from the mourning garments — sat the 
young man with the mournful and appealing eyes 
who had approached me the day before. I had pro- 
cured from him some data in regard to the good 
qualities of his wife, and wove them into my sermon, 
making it as affecting as possible. I spoke of the 
brevity of life; of bereavements being sent for our 
good—that we should accept them as divine dispen- 
sations and never murmur nor rebel. 

The young man was much affected, as was evi- 
denced by the frequent applications of his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and the mourning relatives sniffled 
audibly. But ever and anon my mind reverted to 
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the marriage ceremony to be performed. There is 
a glamour and interest surrounding a prospective 
marriage that is irresistible, and I could not keep 
my mind entirely on the services I was performing. 
I set my lips together and determined I would put 
the wedding out af my thoughts, but in spite of me 
my mind would revert to the forbidden subject. 

As I neared the end of my discourse, I saw a 
young girl, fresh and blooming as a May morning, 
enter the church with an elderly lady and take a seat 
near the door. She was attired in a bright pink 
dress of some light material, and wore a long white 
veil. I instantly surmised that this was the girl 
whose destiny was soon to be made or marred; but 
where was the prospective bridegroom? I preached 
on but failed to see him enter, nor could I find 
anyone in the assembly who looked like the con- 
ventional happy man. 

I gave out the final .aymn, 


“When waves of trouble o’er us roll,” 


but still the tardy groom failed to appear. I won- 
dered if the lovely girl—for such she really was— 
could be doomed to disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, and was becoming really provoked with the 
laggard by the tis: e the fourth and fifth verses were 
sung. 

We knelt in prayer and I tried to shut out every- 
thing from my mind but the mournful occasion of 
the mournful meeting. I prayed long and fervently 
that the bereaved husband be given strength to 
endure, so that when the final summons came he 
would be reunited to his loved and lost, where part- 
ings are no more. 

When the doxology was sung, and the young 
man with the large eyes, more mournful and 
more appealing than ever, stepped forward and 
approached me, I thought it was to thank me for 
the feeling remarks I had made. Instead, he told 
me that “as preachers were so sca’ce in them parts, 
an’ as I was so accommodatin’, he wished I would 
do er nother favor fur him.” 

I must admit that a look of embarrassment stole 
over his face several times in addressing me, as 
though he was not quite certain I would endorse 
his course, but with an occasional clearing of the 
throat and the same appealing look, he proceeded 
to explain that he was “ mighty lonesome in the big 
house by hisself, and that Miss Pinky Lou Ogiltree, 
a near neighbor of his’n,” had promised to marry 
him. 

Too much astonished to speak, I assented, I know 
not how, and the hero of the hour stepped down the 
aisle and led to the altar the blooming and blushing 
Miss Pinky. 

I was so disconcerted at the unexpected turn of 
affairs, and my ideas of the eternal fitness of things 
so disturbed, that when the couple was before me, 
I started out with, “ Man that is born of woman is 
of few days and full of trouble,” but merged it 
quickly into the orthodox marriage ceremony. 

I have always been a firm believer in the efficacy 
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of prayer, but I confess consolation had come to my 
young friend sooner than I expected, and that the 
strength to endure and rise superior to affliction 
which I’ had so fervently prayed for, was vouch- 
safed in an unexpected and marvelous degree. 





° Courting Miss Jackson 
SAMBO’S MISTAKE.... ....... LEAVENWORTH TIMES 
_“ Miss Jackson,” he began, as he removed his hat 
and scraped his foot as they met on the street, “I 
done hab de happy facility to meet up wid yo’ de 
odder night at de cake-walk.” 

“Yes, sah,” she softly replied. 

“What first distracted my attenshun to yo’ was 
yor purtiness,” he continued. “It was de gineral 
opinyun dat yo’ was de handsomest gal in de hall. 
In fact, yo’ outshone de shiniest ob dat vast aggre- 
gation ob shiners.” 

She bowed her thanks. 

“What next distracted my attenshun was yo’r 
clothes an’ style. One glance prognosticated de 
fact dat yo’ was a bo’n lady. I felt dat me an’ yo’ 
was two eagles ’mong a lot ob crows. Does yo’ 
anticipate de suit of clothes I had on dat night? 
Made to order, an’ cost me seben dollars. Coat-tails 
had de reg’lar New York droop, an’ dat celluloid 
collah jest frowned all de mashers down. More dan 
one hundred pussons called me a swell. 

“ But day and night de t’ought ob yo’r mellifluous 
lubliness filled me heart like de music ob a camp 
meetin’. W’en I was decoratin’ de walls ob Marse 
Jones’ barn wid de white-wash, I tought you an’ 
Mis’ Cleveland was de most excrutiatin’ lubly 
ladies in de worl’, like de angels in de Sunday 
school books, on’y dey aint beau’ful brack like you 
is. Yer showed too dat you lubed me, fur shore.” 

She looked blankly at him. 

She bowed again. 

“Perhaps yo’ percolated de remembrance dat I 
squoze yo’r hand, Miss Jackson, an’ yo’ must have 
observed dat it was my intenshun to ambulate a few 
remarks when interrupted by dat very common an’ 
undistinguished pusson known as “ 

“My husband, sah!” she icily interrupted. 

“ Fo’ de Lawd, Miss Jackson, but yo’ ain’t done 
married to Moses Phillips?” 

“Two weeks ago, sah.” 

“An’ yo’ ain’t Miss Jackson no mo’ ?” 

“No mo’, sah.” 

“Den I dun bin a fool?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Huh! scuse me, please. Reckon I made a mis- 
take. I see now whar it was. I got yo’ mixed up 
wid Evangeline Thompson, dat purty, stylish young 
lady dat was de belle ob de occasion an’ called fo’th 
de undisguised admiration ob de gigantic assem- 
blage. Yes, I recollect yo’. Yo’ was walkin’ around 
on de elbow ob Moses Phillips, an’ people was 
a-sayin’ dat yo’ had a bombazine dress dat b’longed 
to yo’r grandmudder, an’ dat Moses done had a pa’r 
ob trousers made out ob a blanket. Good-day, Mrs. 
Phillips, Scuse my bein’ mistook.” 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





After the Quarrel...The First Unkind Word...San Francisco Examiner 


Laws sakes, I’d rather hev him here 
His ownself kind and ready, 

A pott’rin’ ’roun’ an’ whis’ling clear 
Jist as he was yestedday. 


To think that thirty years and more 
Has gone a rollin’ by, 

An’ never a fuss tull this before 
Has come ’tween him an’ I. 


Three sons and darters merried now, 
An’ two our boys is dead; 

An’ he an’ I to hev this row 
W’en bitter words was said. 


The house seems all so quiet, still, 
The sun has left the mark; 

An’ soon I'll hear the whipper-will 
Call through the lonesome dark. 


The clock keeps going tick, tick, tack, 
I wish that I was dead, 

Not cryin’ here an’ rocking back, 
My apron o’er my head. 


Eh! what’s that noise at the door? 
O, Paw, it’s you, it’s you! 

I'll never scold you enny more, 
No matter what you do. 


Fer real old folks like us to fuss 
It seems a dreadful sin— 

An’ you’ve got the kitchen all a muss 
With yer muddy boots agin! 


Barney of Killarney....Anne Virginia Culbertson....Washington Post 


Have ye iver seen young Barney, 
Wid his curlin’ coal black hair, 

An’ his mouth a-drippin’ blarney, 
An’ his laugh as free as air? 

O, travel up an’ travel down 
From Kerry to Kildare, 

Ye’ll ne’er find sich another as 
Young Barney anywhere, 

As that blatherin’ young Barney 

Of Killarney. 


Sure the gyurls they all love Barney, 
An’ he shpakes thim all roight fair, 
An’ they all belave his blarney; 
Sorra bit does Barney care. 
O, travel up an’ travel down 
From Kerry to Kildare, 
There’s many a heart that’s beatin’ high 
For Barney ivrywhere, 
For that blatherin’ young Barney 
Of Killarney. 


O, he can’t resist it, Barney; 
Sich a love as hers, I swear. 

Sure he’ll some day quit his blarney 
Or he’ll save it all for her. 

Thin, travel up an’ travel down 
From Kerry to Kildare, 

Ye’ll ne’er find such a happy gyurl 
As she'll be, anywhere. 

An’ her name? Lave that for Barney 

Of Killarney. 


But there’s wan turns pale for Barney 
Whin the others blushin’ air, 

Whin they’re laughin’ at his blarney 
Down her cheek there rolls a tear. 


O, travel up and travel down 
From Kerry to Kildare, 
He'll ne’er find wan that loves so true 
As she loves, anywhere, 
Loves that blatherin’ young Barney 
Of Killarney. 


it’s Vera Weel...... Without a Wife...... Great Thoughts 


It’s vera weel, throughout the day, 
When ta’en up wi’ wark or play, 
To think a man can live alway 
Wi'oot a wifey. 
It’s vera weel when cla’es are new, 
To think they'll always last so, 
And look as well as they do noo, 
Wi oot a wifey. 
But when the holes begin to show, 
The stitches rip, the buttons go, 
What in the warl’s a man to do 
Wi'’oot a wifey? 
It’s vera weel when skies are clear, 
When frien’s are true and lassies dear, 
To think ye’ll gang through life, nae fear, 
Wi oot a wifey. 
But clouds will come the skies athwart, 
Lassies will marry, frien’s maun part; 
What then can cheer your saddened heart? 
A dear, wee wifey. 
It’s vera weel when young and hale, 
But when you’re auld, and crazed and frail, 
And your blithe spirits ’gin to fail, 
You’ll want a wifey. 
But mayhap then the lassie dear, 
Will treat your offers wi’ a sneer; 
Because you’re cranky, gray and sere, 
Ye’ll get nae wifey. 
Then haste ye, haste, ye silly loon; 
Rise up and seek about the toon, 
And get heaven’s greatest earthly boon, 
A wee bit wifey. 


The Old Negro’s Prayer...James @. Burnett..Love and Laughter (Putnam) 


Oh, Massa, I’se weary an’ cripple’ an’ ole, 
But I’se journeyin’ on ter de City ob Gol’; 
Yo’ calls li’1 chillun its wonders to see, 

An’ sho’ly dar’s room fer ole niggers lak me. 


We’s free fum de shackles we onct use ter w’ar, 
But we’s nebber foun’ freedom fum sorrer an’ car’; 
De burden gits bigger de ol’er we grows, 

An’ mo’ rougher de journey de furder we goes. 


At ch’ch, ev’y Sunday, de preacher tells how 

We mus’ all earn our bread in de sweat ob de brow, 
But we’s got roomyticks, so we kaint till de groun,’ 
An’ we ain’ good fer nothin’ cep’ hangin’ aroun’. 

But Massa, please ’member dey’s some on us blin’, 
An’ we don’t see de paf we’s a-strivin’ ter fin’, 

And dey’s some on us deef, so we kaint hear Yo’ voice, 
An’ we’s bent an’ we’s feeble, but yit we'll rejoice— 


Fer de light’ll come back wid de Jubilee Mo’n, 
An’ de yeahs hear agin wid de soun’ ob de ho’n, 
An’ de back it’ll straighten, de face’ll grow young, 
An’ de Heabens’ll ring wid de songs dat are sung. 


An’ de Lord th’u’ de fiah ’Il ride in His might, 

Lak de sun in his glory; an’ dark’ll be light,— 

Oh, Massa, we’s libin’ so dat, widout feah, 

When Yo’ calls us by name we kin all answer “ Heah!” 





Latest Improvement in Photography: 
MENDELSSOHN’S DEVICE.... THE NEW YORK WORLD 

An English photographer, now a resident of New 
York, Herman E. Mendelssohn, has discovered a 
process that bids fair to turn the whole field of pho- 
tography into a new and hitherto unthought of 
direction, and one that will vastly increase its use- 
fulness and value as an art. His invention, by a bit 
of extra detail, makes possible the change of the 
cold, hard, exact lines of the photograph, however 
well taken, into a print that loses no photographic 
truth and no half-tone value, but has added to it the 
softness and feeling of a line engraving or an etch- 
ing. Seldom, if ever, even in the exquisite modern 
photographs of to-day, is there a depth of back- 
ground and a standing out of the face and form 
photographed. The figure, however correct, does 
not seem fully rounded and living when compared 
with the production of the painter’s brush or the 
engraver’s tool. The flesh reproduced through the 
sun’s rays is white, something that flesh never is in 
actual life. Black and white, however, are all the 
colors that photography has heretofore been able 
to reproduce accurately. The tones and the color 
values that lie in flesh have not been reached. Men- 
delssohn’s device aims, substantially, precisely at 
this. It makes possible tone, not merely of flesh, 
but of fabrics as well. It gives textures with a 
remarkable exactitude, all the while softening down 
the crudities and the firm, precise lines of the pho- 
tograph into harmony with the background of the 
figure, developing depth and curves. The reader 
need only compare the background of a line engrav- 
ing or an etching with the best photograph he has 
in his house and think how a mingling of the two 
would be, the softness and tone values of the former 
with the precision of the latter. In the engraving 
this much-prized effect is gained by the use of dots, 
lines and stipples or irregular dots which produce 
the lights and shades and give the tone or color 
values. The new process is briefly a device for 
securing these effects in the negative and in the fin- 
ished print. Wonderful to relate, though it would 
not have been believed before, it has been found 
possible to accomplish this without destroying a 
jot or tittle of the photograph’s real value. 

Finished, these new process photographs have a 
most artistic appearance when placed beside those 
turned out in the usual way. They do not seem 
like engravings or yet quite photographs, but com- 
posite of the two, which is what they really are. 
They are really printed from two photographic 
plates, welded into one; one plate the usual nega- 
tive, the other a film possessing all an engraving’s 
qualities. Film and plate are laid together for print- 
ing in what is called “ optical contact,” that is, they 
are secured together so that the light, instead of 
four surfaces to pass through, has only two. It 
becomes, simply, a single photographic plate ready 
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‘or printing. Mendelssohn calls it “a compound 
negative.” 

This unique device will, doubtless, have a great 
influence upon photographic art, especially for the 
amateur photographer, for the process has been 
patented, and these “ engraving films ” will soon be ~ 
sold ready for use by the multitude. The experi- 
mental stage is now completely passed, and finished 
pictures, giving evidence of the success of this pro- 
cess, have been seen and much admired. For litho- 
graphic work there are to be had copies, or rather 
prints, on stiff paper from an engraved plate of the 
line, dots or stipples that make up the process of 
engraving. Mendelssohn takes one of these and 
photographs it on an ordinary photographic plate. 
He then prepares a mixture of thirty ounces of 
sugar and ninety ounces of water, first dissolving 
the gelatine and then adding a sixth of a drachm 
of India ink. This he spreads on a sheet of photo- 
graph paper, for the reason that it would be impos- 
sible to handle the film of prepared gelatine alone. 

After it has set it is sensitized in a chemical bath 
made up of three ounces of potassium bichromate, 
seventy-five grains of ammonium carbonate and one 
hundred ounces of water. The film is at this stage 
put under the “engraving negative” and exposed 
to light with mathematical care, being timed by a 
photometer. This is the sole method of telling when 
the film has been sufficiently printed, for a glossy 
black does not show to the eye. All is now ready 
for welding film and photographic negative 
together. The film is first soaked in cold water and 
then applied to the negative on which the picture 
to be printed stands, this negative having been pre- 


” viously treated with ninety-five per cent of turpen- 


tine to five per cent of rosin. In a cold water bath 
gelatine film and negative are brought together, for 
in water no layer of air can get in between them. 
The new compound negative is taken out, 
“ squeezed ” and placed under a press to dry it. 





Purity of Laundered Air 
WASHED, DRIED AND HEATED....CHICAGO,TIMES-HERALD 

Air that has been thoroughly laundered is good 
enough for breathing purposes, just the same as if 
there were no smoke inspectors. It is really as good 
as if brought from the mountains or some seaside 
resort, in the opinion of about two hundred “ hello ” 
girls employed by the telephone company. In its 
workings the system which has been recently per- 
fected by A. V. Abbott, chief engineer of the tele- 
phone company, resembled nothing more closely 
than a laundry. he air breathed by the little army 
of young women on the top floor of the building is 
first washed, then dried, then heated or cooled, as 
the case demands, and, finally, to carry out the com- 
parison, it is pressed. The washing’ removes a 
wagonload of soot and dust and disease germs, the 
mere sight of which is enough to arouse wonder 















in the average man’s mind how he lives in the cli- 
mate of Chicago. 

The drying removes every trace of moisture, the 
heating or cooling brings the air to just the right 
temperature, and the compression follows as a 
natural consequence of the introduction of several 
thousand cubic feet of air every minute into a big 
room almost hermetically sealed. It was to over- 
come conditions which seriously impaired the effi- 
ciency of the telephone company’s service that the 
present system of ventilation was devised. The 
trouble was not in the telephones, but in the operat- 
ing-board. In this room, forty by ninety feet, is a 
switchboard in which are 190,000 little holes, each 
hole representing four wires. When a subscriber 
asks for a connection with some other subscriber 
the operator pushes a brass plug into one of the 
holes, which raises a delicate spring, known as a 
“jack.” The presence of a speck of dust or soot on 
one of these “ jacks” renders a connection impossi- 
ble, and then the subscriber complains. 

Pure, fresh air, always the same temperature, now 
makes the operating-room about the most desirable 
place to work in, in Chicago. Down in the basement 
of the building is a big rotary fan that sucks in 
the air which the ordinary citizen is obliged to 
breathe. As the current enters the basement 
through a huge tube it passes into a tightly closed 
chamber, in which a rainstorm is constantly raging. 
This condition is effected by three rows of small 
nozzles or atomizers, which discharge a perfect 
cloud of spray and remove every particle of dirt 
from the air. The dirt passes off into a well, while 
the air is whirled through a battery of spiral tubes. 
The twisting motion, or centrifugal force, removes 
the last trace of moisture from the air, and it then 
passes into another chamber, where it is heated in 
the winter or cooled with ice in the summer. Then 
the current is directed upward through a shaft that 
leads to the top floor of the building and into the 
operating-room. Every window in the operating- 
room is tightly closed and sealed around the edges, 
while double doors make it necessary for one to 
enter the room through what constitutes an air- 
locked passage. The supply is forced through vents 
or registers, opening through the ceiling from a tube 
that runs around the room. It is compressed air, 
although its density is so slight as to be almost 
inappreciable. Every three minutes the air is com- 
pletely changed, the supply being calculated at 
10,000 cubic feet a minute. 

Bi-Products of Modern Abattoirs 
UTILIZATION OF WASTE........ . SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

If only the edible portions of slaughtered animals 
could be utilized, meat would be a luxury and at a 
high figure, since only about one-third of the weight 
of the animal consists of products that can be eaten. 
The utilization of the waste products of large abat- 
toirs, as in Chicago, where no less than 9,000 steers, 
1,000 calves; 15,000 hogs and 6,000 sheep have been 
received in a single day, becomes a matter of con- 
siderable importance. The market-value of the 
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bi-products represents an enormous sum, and the 
concentration of the industry permits the utilization 
of small products that a butcher would allow to go 
to waste. In the process of slaughtering the ox is 
killed by the blow of a hammer on the head. The 
jugular vein and carotid artery are cut, permitting 
the escape of the blood, which is collected. When 
cold it coagulates. The fluid portion, containing 
soluble salts, is liberated. It is employed for sizing 
paper. The best qualities of blood are used in refin- 
ing sugar. The sugar contains many impurities. 
When dissolved in a solution of water and pure ox 
blood and heated, the albumen of the blood rises 
as a scum and carries the impurities in suspension. 
The sugar is afterward filtered through cotton and 
then boneblack. The latter is also a product of the 
abattoir, being made from calcined bones. Inferior 
qualities of blood are used for many purposes, as in 
the manufacture of buttons, which are hard to dis- 
tinguish from hard rubber ones. The poorest qual- 
ity of blood, mixed with other bi-products, is used 
as a fertilizer. The skin is converted into leather. 
The portions of the stomach, intestines, etc., are 
separated into the parts that go into the drying- 
room, the portion that enters into the composition 
of fertilizers and also that which is to be converted 
into oil and then into margarine and butterine. 
Residue particles of meat and fat are collected and 
sold to manufacturers of axle grease, soap and can- 
dles. The bladder is cleaned, inflated, tied, dried 
and sold to manufacturers of mastic, snuff, etc. As 
the bladder is impermeable no evaporation occurs, 
hence its use also by the perfumer and duggist for 
covering the corks of bottles. 

The guts, which are treated in a similar manner, 
are glued together end to end and used in breweries 
for lining pipes, so as to prevent the beer from com- 
ing in contact with the metal. The intestines are 
also prepared for gold beaters’ use, in which alter- 
nate layers of skin and gold leaf are beaten to about 
one-ten-millionth of a millimeter. This delicate 
membrane, formed from the external membrane of 
the large intestines of the ox, is of particular value. 
It is used in surgery for closing wounds and for 
making plasters. Glue is made from the coarser, 
and gelatine from the finer parts of such bi-products 
as parings of skins, the ear, a portion of the 
tail, the feet, the muzzle, the bones of the 
skull and jaws and the interior of the horns. The 
hair from the interior of the ears is very fine and 
used in making cheap “ camel’s” hair brushes. The 
feet, freed from the horn, serves for the manufacture 
of an oil used to dress leather. The horns can be 
heated, welded, split, colored, molded, etc., and imi- 
tate many well-known objects. The hair removed in 
making glue is burned in a closed vessel and serves 
for the manufacture of ammonia, used extensively 
in refrigerating machines. Even the undigested food 
in the stomach, hay and Indian corn, is compressed 
and dried, and forms a food known as “ Texas nut.” 
The young calves furnish the rennet used in cheese, 
etc. The bile (ox gall), is used for cleaning, and in 
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painting and binding. Large quantities of excellent 
fertilizing material are produced from miscellaneous 
offal. The same bi-products come from the hog as 
from the ox, with pepsin and bristles in addition. 





Requisites of the Non-Refillable Bottle 


J.C. uw... .. ... BONFURT’S WINE ANb SPIRIT CLXCULAR 

For many years it has been the general belief 
that there has been systematically practiced a fraud- 
ulent custom of substituting an inferior grade of 
liquors in bottles originally containing a superior 
brand, resulting detrimentally to its reputation, 
aside from probable serious financial loss to those 
whose output is deservedly in good repute. It is 
recognized by the trade that the only effective way 
to prevent this fraud is to provide some mechanical 
device within the bottle which shall make it practi- 
cally impossible. A whole army of inventors have 
spent much time and money in the attempt to pro- 
vide this much-needed device; but at the present 
time there appears to be no such bottle in the mar- 
ket as meets all the necessarily exacting conditions 
laid down by the trade. There have been so many 
devices submitted for approval, and invariably 
objected to for one reason or another, that the trade 
seems weary of being importuned, and it is gradu- 
ally beginning to consider the idea impracticable 
and to regard inventors as “ cranks; ” while the glass 
manufacturers, having been surfeited in the matter 
of making trial samples, are free to admit they pre- 
fer not to be troubled by such work, and if they can 


be prevailed upon to do the work at all, they do it 
at their own convenience, which may mean a delay 
of weeks or months. 

It is necessary that the inventor, in seeking to 
provide a non-refillable bottle, should have a per- 
fectly clear conception of every detail of the condi- 


tions which his invention is expected to meet. He 


is informed: 

First. That the present shape of bottles must not 
be materially changed. Another tells him that this 
is not a material objection, provided the result is 
accomplished. 

Second. If any liquid whatever may be intro- 
duced into the bottle it is fatal, as showing it may, 
in time, be refilled. Another says if it takes ten or 
twelve hours to refill it, it is practicable. 

Third. The cost must not exceed one cent. 
Another says five cents. 

Fourth. A perfect device in all respects is easily 
destroyed by boring the bottle, refilling it, and stop- 
ping up the hole, which may be readily concealed. 
Another says that is no objection, as it would be 
quite as readily discovered as though a different 
bottle were used. It would require an artist in the 
glass line to do it so cleverly as to avoid detection; 
and it is reasonable to suppose few, if any such, 
would be found in the business. 

Fifth. It must be impossible to extract the 
device from the bottle. Another says, provided the 
effort to extract it shall shatter the device so that its 
reinsertion, as a whole, is rendered impossible, such 
broken condition, or its utter absence, would be 
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patent indication of the attempt or fact of refill- 
ment; especially after the public were aware that 
such a device had been adopted as part of the 
bottle. 

It is pointed out that such contradiction is bewil- 
dering and discourages invention at the very out- 
set. The trade owes it to itself to “formulate 
certain qualifications,” which may be easily recog- 
nized by inventors, and by which any new device 
shall be judged. In regard’ to the change in the 
shape of the bottle, if it is the attractiveness of the 
particular bottle that sells the goods, the advant- 
age gained does not warrant the change; but if it 
is the quality of the goods, it does. If it will take 
not less than ten or twelve hours to refill a bottle, 
it is “practicable as to that feature, because an 
appreciable percentage of substitution is occasioned 
by laziness,” and the vast majority would give up the 
practice if it consumed so much time. The cost of 
the non-refillable bottle should not be measured by 
that of the ordinary kind. If its cost be anything 
less than the cost of the present bottles, plus the 
present loss due to their refilling, it is practical in 
regard to this feature. 

As against the statement that it would be an easy 
matter to bore a hole in the bottle, refill it, and seal 
it up again, it is urged that the easiest way to con- 
vince one’s self that this objection is an error is to 
take the necessary tools and bottles to any dealer, 
show him how to do it, and see how long it will be 
before he can do it so cleverly as to avoid ordinary 
observation. He would rather give up the practice 
of substitution. Now, whether such a hole were 
sealed with glass or by the paper label, it would be 
readily discoverable by agents; who, knowing that 
there was but one way to refill it, would always look 
carefully for such evidence; and, if found, it would 
be tangible evidence of the attempt at, or fact of, 
refillment. 

The features which the trade demand as essential 
are summed up as follows: 

First. The bottle must be made of a material 
that will in no way taint the liquid. This precludes 
metal, rubber, celluloid, leather, etc., and limits us 
practically to glass. 

Second. Its operative parts must be protected so 
that they may not be interfered with or made 
inoperative by means of wire or other instruments. 

Third. It must be impossible to refill the bottle 
by submersion or by shaking it so as to disarrange 
its operative parts, or by forcing the liquid through 
the device by pressure within any reasonable time. 
Of course, if it can be so constructed as to abso- 
lutely prevent the introduction of any liquid what- 
ever by said means, it is most desirable; but if, on 
the other hand, it shall require such a length of time 
to successfully refill it as to preclude the probability 
of such attempts in the vast majority of cases, the 
device may be considered meritorious; but it 
remains for the trade to express itself on this point. 

Fourth. The exit of the contents must be com- 
paratively free and not seriously impeded. 











A Paris doctor, who has been studying the effects 
of liquor on the voice, states that none of the great 
singers have been teetotalers. 

The botanic gardens of the Jardin des Plantes 
includes about seventy acres. The plants are all 
labeled with red labels, medicinal; green for ali- 
mentary; yellow for ornamental purposes; blue for 
art and black for poisonous plants. 

A short time before Dr. Charcot died he said in 
a lecture that semi-scientists had for more than fifty 
years ridiculed the idea that the full of the moon was 
a dangerous time for mad people. Better-informed 
men are coming back to that old-time notion, said 
Dr. Charcot, asthe result of increased learning on 
the subject of earth tides, similar to the oscillation 
of sea tides. 

The greatest corporation on earth is the London 
and Northwestern Railway Company, of England. 
It has a, capital of $595,000,000 and a revenue of 
$6,500 an hour; has 2,300 engines, and employs 
60,000 men. Everything is made by the company— 
bridges, engines, rails, carriages, wagons and an 
innumerable lot of others things; even the coal 
scuttles and wooden limbs for the injured of its 
staff. Repairs to the permanent way cost 
$130,000 a month. 

Astronomers calculate that the surface of the 
earth contains 31,625,625 square miles, of which 
23,814,121 are water and 7,811,504 are land, the 
water thus covering about seven-tenths of the earth’s 
surface. 

The head, according to correct proportion, should 
be one-seventh of the body. The nose, forehead 
and chin of equal length. The distance between the 
eyes, the length of the eye. The distance from the 
inner angle of the eye to the dividing line of the 
lips should measure from two and a quarter to two 
and a half inches. 

Size for size, a thread of spider silk is decidedly 
tougher than a bar of steel. An ordinary thread will 
bear a weight of three grains. This is just about fifty 
per cent stronger than a steel thread of the same 
thickness. 

The deepest gold mine in the world is at Eureka, 
Cal.; depth, 2,290 feet; deepest silver mine at Car- 
son City, Nev.; depth, 3,300 feet. 

A new law in Pennsylvania provides that all type- 
writing heretofore executed, and all which may here- 
after be done, for any purpose whatever, shall have 
the same legal force and effect as ordinary writing, 
and that the word “ writing” occurring in the laws 
of the State shall be held to include typewriting. 
This-is the first State which has thus legalized the 
work of the typewriter. 

Johns Hopkins University possesses one of the 
most remarkable pieces of mechanism in the world. 
It is a ruling machine, used to make “ Rowland’s 
gratings” for spectroscopes, and it can rule on 
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speculum metal with a diamond point 15,000, 
40,000 or 125,000 lines to the inch. 

An evidence of the striking uniformity of size 
among the Japanese is found in the fact that recent 
measurements taken of an infantry regiment showed 
no variations exceeding two inches in height or 
twenty pounds in weight. 

The diatoms, single-celled plants of the seaweed 
family, are so small that three thousand of them laid 
end to end scarcely suffice to cover an inch of space 
on the rule. 

The hottest mines in the world are the Comstock. 
On the lower levels the heat is so great that the men 
cannot work over ten or fifteen minutes at a time. 
Every known means of mitigating the heat has been 
tried in vain. Ice melts before it reaches the bottom 
of the shafts. 

The average depth of the sea, in yards, is as fol- 
lows: Pacific, 4,252; Atlantic, 4,026; Indian, 3,658; 
Antarctic, 3,000; Arctic, 1,600; Mediterranean, 
1,476; Irish, 240; English Channel, 110; Adriatic, 
45; Baltic, 43. 

The accuracy of “finger prints” as a test of per- 
sonal identity is well shown by some recent photo- 
graphs of Francis Galton. In a case of twins, their 
photographs and measurements were closely alike, 
but the minutiae of their finger prints were quite 
different. An enlarged photograph of the print of 
the hand of a child eighty-six days old shows the 
development of the distinctive little ridges on the 
skin even at that early age. 

As a means of showing how far the world is from 
being overpopulated, economists assert that the 
entire population of the United States could live 
comfortably in the single State of Texas. 

There are 3,424 known languages, or rather dia- 
lects, in the world. Of these, 937 are Asiatic; 587 
European; 276 African, and 1,624 American lan- 
guages and dialects. 

Little oak trees, an inch and a half high, are 
grown by Chinese gardeners. They take root in 
thimbles. 

The population of the world averages 109 women 
to every 100 men.. Eight-ninths of the sudden 
deaths are those of males. 

To be perfectly proportioned it is claimed that a 
man should weigh twenty-eight pounds to every 
foot of his height. 

Every soldier knows that a horse will not step on 
a man intentionally. It is a standing order in the 
British cavalry if a trooper becomes dismounted he 
must lie still. If he does this the whole squadron 
is likely to pass over him without doing him injury. 

The largest dammed body of water in the world 
will be secured by the building of a dam at Cloquet, 
Minnesota, on the St. Louis river, nine hundred feet 
long and eighty feet high, by which back water will 
be extended sixty miles. 
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The Revelations of Hand-Clasps 
THE TELL-TALE THUMB WASHINGTON POST 

Are you a henpecked husband, or will you be 
when you marry? Do you, madame, tyranically 
rule the household, or are you duly subservient to 
the man of the house and ruled by him in all things? 
Are you about to be married, and do you want to 
know who is to be the “ boss” of the family? Are 
you a young woman who wants to have her own 
way, and doesn’t propose to marry a man she can’t 
keep under her thumb? Or do you delight in the 
privilege of femininity and delight in being subju- 
gated and coaxed and adored and cared for by some 
strong “Shadow of a great rock in a weary land” 
kind of a man, with firm hands and broad shoulders 
and indomitable individuality? Just ask your vis-a- 
vis or affianced one question—“ How do you clasp 
your hands?” Or, more correctly and definitely 
speaking, “ How do you interlace your fingers when 
in a handclasp?” 

Just clasp your hands quickly. Don’t stop to do 
it with intent. Clasp them. How do you do it? If 
you are a woman, naturally you clasped them with 
the left thumb outside the right, and the fingers as 
interlaced were nearer you than the right one; that 
is, beginning with the digit nearest you, thumbs and 
fingers would be arranged in this order: Left 
thumb, right thumb, left forefinger, right forefinger, 
middle left finger, middle right finger, third left 
finger, third right finger, little left finger, little right 
finger. If you are the man who absolutely domi- 
nates a woman then the order was precisely 
reversed. Where the order of thumbs and fingers 
read left, in describing the order of the masculine 
fingers it would be right. If the man should be 
classed under the popular term of “ henpecked,” he 
will clasp his hands just as the woman does, with 
the left thumb nearest him and the fingers inter- 
laced in the same order. 

This funny fad arrived in Washington in the brain 
of an Indiana young man forty-eight hours ago. He 
brought it at some previous date from Europe. In 
forty-eight hours several hundreds of men and 
women have been asked to clasp their hands. At 
Mme. Yang’s reception groups of women stood 
around clasping and unclasping hands, and won- 
dering why they were doing so and what it meant. 
At other receptions the same sight was seen, until 
anyone who wasn’t in the secret might have 
imagined Washington had been suddenly struck 
with a devotional attitude. No explanation comes 
with the simple little test. Only it is said that in a 
married couple the one who, in clasping hands and 
interlacing fingers, brings the right thumb nearest 
the body with the right fingers correspondingly 
placed in relation to the left fingers, will be the domi- 
nant member of that couple. To prove whether 
there really was anything in it, a great many tests 
were made, and wherever possible, married couples 





were asked and families secured in several cases. 
Some funny things were brought out. There is a 
congressman whose wife is a slender slip of a pretty 
woman, who has been an invalid many years, and 
walked out of a rest cure into Washington society. 
Naturally she would be expected to clasp hands 
with the feminine action; instead, she does it in the 
style of aman. The husband does the same, and it 
is explained in the family that neither is supreme 
“boss,” but both “ boss ” the other and yield as well. 
Strangely enough, the son of this couple clasps his 
hands with the left thumb outside. The woman 
found it hard work to assume the feminine position, 
and explains that when she did the right little finger 
seemed superfluous. is 

In another family where the woman has been a 
semi-invalid, but exceedingly jealous and domineer- 
ing in her disposition, the masculine position is 
assumed by the woman, the man after seeing that, 
was afraid to clasp his hands. One man has been 
found who clasps either way with equal ease. 
Nobody ever accused him of being henpecked, yet 
everybody knows his wife, who was one of the most 
popular women in congressional society, absolutely 
controls him in politics. A sweetly pretty elevator 
boy clasps his hands in feminine fashion. A very 
beautiful young woman, whose husband is men- 
tioned as a presidential possibility, brings the 
Everybody 


right thumb very prominently outside. 
knows she has a magnetic, dominant disposition, 
and if the husband, who is a senator, should be 
found to clasp his hands with the left thumb for- 
ward, it might be a good plan to shut him out of 


White House possibilities. Another young and 
handsome woman who has taken Washington by 
storm, and is a bride, also brings her right thumb 
out. She is a large woman, full of vitality, a college 
graduate, something of a new woman, and the 
congressman who won her says she is the “ boss.” 

Out of a list of ten men who were asked to clasp 
their hands with interlaced fingers, the six who 
hadn’t a weak nerve probably in their entire 
compositions, who were fine phycical  speci- 
mens, and would attract attention anywhere as hav- 
ing strong individualities, brought the right thumb 
outside in the dominant fashion. The other four 
used the left, a la femme. Two of these were clever 
newspaper men, one was an artist, and the fourth 
was a psychologist of wide renown. This last man 
was chagrined to be told, “You clasp your hands 
like a woman.” He confessed there was a streak of 
the feminine in his disposition, and in this case the 
tendency to make the left hand paramount was so 
great that it was almost impossible for him to bring 
the right thumb outside, and interlace the fingers 
with the right fingers nearest him. The significance 
of the difference in hand clasps came with the ques- 
tion. The explanation did not come with it, and no 
one seems to have a plausible one to offer. 








One woman who tried found that all the men 
for whom she entertained particular friendliness 
brought the right thumb forward in masculine 
fashion. Those who had no especial interest for her 
brought the left forward. In many cases that 
woman’s will would probably be stronger than that 
of the men, but she herself used the feminine clasp. 
One of the explanations offered is that the habit and 
customary use of the hand may have something to 
do with which hand seems to do the grasping, for 
in clasping hands it will be found that the hand of 
which the thumb is forward always seems to be 
grasping the other, but that explanation doesn’t 
seem satisfactory, because most of the women who 
have been found to bring the right nearest to the 
body have no especial demands on their right hands. 
Another explanation is the location of the positive 
and magnetic poles in the human body. 

Whatever it is, it seems to offer great possibilities. 
If a man is hunting for a business partner who will 
be his equal, he wants to secure a man who brings 
the right thumb forward. If he wants one whom he 
can run, as well as his business, choose one who 
uses the feminine clasp. If a man would wed and 
wants to rule his own house, let him be very sure he 
can rule the woman who has the masculine hand 
clasp, or else hunt for one with the subjective clasp, 
who will not aspire to vote and run him and the 
house and the government, all three. If a woman 
really insists on marrying a weak man whom she 
can order around like a hired person, or whom she 
may have to care for, then hunt for the man with 
the subjective hand clasp. Of course the men who 
bring the left thumb forward will say there can’t be 
anything in it, because they rule their wives, but 
perhaps their wives are yet to be heard from. Any- 
how, that is the significance of hand clasps, and it is 
the latest Washington fad. 


Poster Parties in Society 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEW DIVERSION....NEW YORK SUN 

The most enjoyable outgrowth of the poster fad 
is the poster party. In issuing the invitations, the 
hostess requests each woman to come in the cos- 
tume of the figure on the poster of a certain news- 
paper or magazine that she names, being careful to 
have no two alike. The men she requests to repre- 
sent well-known newspaper men. The women’s 
costumes can be made of as rich or as ordinary 
material as one may wish, although the least expen- 
sive and at the same time most.effective and artistic 
ones are made of cheesecloth, which hangs in grace- 
ful folds and makes the Grecian and Egyptian 
figures easy to copy. During a recent poster party 
each woman in turn was called on to pose in correct 
representation of the poster figure she portrayed, 
and guesses were made and written upon cards as to 
what newspaper or magazine she represented. The 
men were called upon to quote sayings of the men 
they represented, or to name the principles advo- 
cated by the publications whose representatives they 
were made up to resemble. Guesses were made 
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then as in the cases of the women, and prizes were 
awarded. The prizes are usually subscriptions to 
magazines or newspapers. Of course, the hostess 
took no part in the guessing, but was in the confi- 
dence of all who took part. 

At each place at the supper table of a poster party 
is placed a favor. For the women the favors were 
huge bunches of violets, tied with ribbons to match 
the costumes. On the ribbons are painted import- 
ant parts of the headings of the title pages of news- 
papers or magazines. The men get large white 
chrysanthemums, to which are attached broad satin 
ribbons illustrated similarly. Instead of the usual 
miscellaneous conversation and exchange of thread- 
bare platitudes at the table, each takes his turn at 
relating something amusing from the last edition of 
the magazine, or the last Sunday issue of the news- 
paper he stands for. 





The Reform in Sleeping Methods 


PILLOWS UNDER YOUR FEET......... -.. SCIENCE NEWS 

The rampant reformer of the day has now invaded 
bedrooms. The orthodox fashion in making up the 
beds so as to gently slope toward the feet, and hav- 
ing a good-sized pillow or two under the head, is all 
wrong. A prominent French doctor, M. Vilhelm 
Fischer, is responsible for this statement. He 
asserts that after a long series of experiments he has 
proved conclusively that to sleep in a bed prepared 
in the old-fashioned way is simply to induce ailments 
of all kinds. He advocates a complete reversal of 
things. You must have your head on a level with 
or lower than your feet. If pillows are to be used 
they must be under your feet instead of under the 
head. The result, he claims, will be amazing, being 
a sure cure for insomnia, as well as a preventive for 
the nightmare. Dr. Fischer says further that sleep 
in this new position “will always be intellectual, 
because more profound, the entire nervous system 
ameliorated, while people inclined to lung and kid- 
ney trouble will be vastly benefited by sleeping in 
this position.” To prevent any inconvenience by 
too sudden a change the pillows should be gradually 
reduced and finally placed under the feet. 





On My Lady’s Silver Tables 


DISPLAYING THE CURIOS...... DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 

Silver tables, as they are called, take their name 
not from the material of which they are made, but 
from the pretty toys in the precious metals that are 
displayed upon them. In themselves they are very 
inexpensive affairs, generally small and low, some- 
times made of inlaid oak or mahogany, and often 
constructed of common pine, with plush or tapestry 
covering. Economical housewives with ambitious 
proclivities sometimes utilize old nursery tables or 
cut the legs of bedside stands, as they were once 
called, to the proper height, and then paint and gild 
them or cover them in some pretty stuff, and lay 
upon them all the rare and costly “bits” that 
they have collected in foreign travel or inherited 
from grandmothers and aunts. The silver table, of 
course, must always occupy a prominent place in 
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the drawing-room or boudoir, and no rich woman 
with artistic or dainty tastes would consider her 
house furnished without it. There may even be two 
or more of them if the collection of pretty things 
outruns the space allotted to them, although, to 
avoid monotony in the furnishing of a room, it is 
better to go to the expense of an oblong table in 
buhl or marqueterie, with a glass top in which to 
display miniatures, snuff-boxes and other valuable 
antiques in gold or silver. They are thus protected 
from damage by dust or smoke, and also cease to 
be a temptation to kleptomaniacs, who, sad to say, 
are frequently met in society’s refined circles. 

The first and most important acquisition toward 
a really handsome table is a silver lamp, which 
should be a genuine antique in old Roman or Gre- 
cian form; but, as these are difficult to find and 
necessarily expensive, an imitation one may be 
equally effective when lighted at night. This lamp, 
with a colored shade, throws a glow over the curios 
beneath it which adds greatly to their beauty. 
Candlesticks, except when very little, and suited 
rather to a doll house, are excluded from com- 
panionship with the small and dainty bits. Photo- 


graph frames in rich repousse or elaborately carved 
silver are, however, admissible, but they must not 
be large, and the pictures enclosed must be very 
beautiful. In the holiday season men who wish to 
compliment a lady by sending something less 
perishable than flowers frequently inclose “A Happy 


New Year” or “ Merry Christmas” in a small and 
exquisitely carved silver frame with designs of roses, 
lilies or violets. This, of course, is a most accept- 
able gift—it makes such a showy addition to the 
silver table. Next in importance to the lamps and 
the frames are spoons of every conceivable shape 
and ornamented in a thousand different ways, which 
may be collected in foreign travel, or even on a tour 
in one’s own country. On the convex side of the 
souvenir spoon may be seen always a delicate 
engraving of some prominent point or building in 
the district from which it came. The Strasburg 
Cathedral, in spite of its enormous size, is distinctly 
reproduced, with all its towers, steeples, carvings 
and gargoyles, on the back of a very small spoon, 
and a lady who recently returned from abroad with 
an immense collection of silver table ornaments, had 
among them a very minute spoon with the Falls of 
the Rhine on the inside of its bowl, and an exquisite 
little etching of the castle of Ehrenbreitstein on 
another. These souvenirs are not only valuable to 
the owner from her own associations with them, but 
they form an inexhaustible topic of conversation 
during that bad half hour before dinner when a 
belated guest is waited for, or a dilatory cook is 
behindhand with the soup. 

As for the other articles that go to make up a 
lady’s collection of this fin de siecle fad, their name 
is legion. Sofas, chairs and minute mirrors are 
often grouped together in one corner of the table, 
while windmills spread their arms over an Empire 
clock about half an inch high, which sometimes has 
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its works inside and goes after a fashion of its own. 
Richly carved and embossed boxes, sometimes large 
enough to hold cigarettes and sometimes only big 
enough for bonbons or crystallized leaves of roses 
and violets, have a corner of their own, while a Rus- 
sian sleigh stands near, with tassels and lap robes, 
and what looks like a Russian prince holding reins 
so fine as to be barely discernible with the naked 
eye, over prancing steeds not much larger than 
mosquitoes. 

But among the most highly prized, because the 
rarest and most difficult to obtain of all the silver 
toys, are those that come from India. Men and 
women who go down to the sea in yachts and cruise 
along the shores of the Indian Ocean bring back 
with them a collection of heathen idols, boats, lamps, 
and statuettes of girls and women, almost always 
without shape or comeliness, and enveloped in long 
veils from head to foot. Anklets of solid silver, 
worn by Indian maidens and never removed during 
the life of the wearer, are valuable from their rarity 
and the weight of silver they contain. Nose and 
earrings, too, are greatly in request, but these 
articles are for actual use and not intended for toys; 
consequently, they are rather large for a small silver 
table, but no woman would refuse them if they were 
given as a present. 

Chinese carvings are so generally in ivory—and 
very exquisite they are-—that but few additions to a 
lady’s store of silver come from there, and the 
Turkish bazars at Constantinople are so loaded 
with rich stuffs, heavy gold and silver embroidery, 
pipes and meerschaums, that it is only occasionally 
a very exquisite piece of silver or gold carving can 
be found there. Venice, however, and all northern 
Italy furnish an inexhaustible store of filagree 
silver, which is generally manufactured into per- 
sonal or table ornaments, the necklaces, tiaras and 
bracelets of which are hideously unbecoming, and 
the table-furnishings taking the form of goblets, 
tankards and flower-vases, which, except when 
reproduced in miniature, are of no use for drawing- 
room decoration. We have seen, however, a won- 
derful piece of filagree work in the shape of a long 
pipe, of which the tortoise-shell foundation was so 
thickly studded with stars, crescents, roses, palm 
trees and other devices that the tortoise-shell could 
not be detected at all. The mouthpiece of this 
unique production was of amber, and the bowl of 
the heaviest and richest silver, carved in arabesques. 
The lady who was the fortunate possessor of this 
valuable curio did not display it among cheaper 
things on her silver table, but had a stand of tor- 
toise-shell, with a top of velvet for it to rest upon. 

Smoking is so almost universal now among the 
ladies in the smart sets of London, Paris and our 
own city that silver and gold cigarette-cases and 
match-boxes are almost indispensable for their use. 
Silver was fine enough for women five years ago, 
but gold cigarette-cases are now in very general use, 
and are always within the reach of the fair smoker’s 
hand, either in library or drawing-room. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE: PERSONS, PLACES AND THINGS * 





Who was the first person who died a natural 
death?—Adam. Gen. v:5. 

Who were the first women who demanded their 
rights?-—Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah and Tir- 
zah. Num. xxvii:1, 4. 

By whom was the first land purchased?—Abra- 
ham. Gen. xxiii:3, 4, 16, 18. 

Who erected the first monument to the memory 
of the dead?—Jacob, at the grave of Rachel. Gen. 
XXXV:20. 

Who offered the first recorded prayer?—Abra- 
ham. Gen. xvii:18. 

Who was the first to weep?—Hagar, in the wil- 
derness. Gen. xxi:16. 

Who was the first to commit suicide, and how?— 
Saul, by falling on his sword. 1 Sam. xxxi:4. 

When and by whom were temperance societies 
first formed?—B. C., 607 years. By children of 
Rechab. Jer. xxxv:1, II. 

Where is the first mention of “liquors? ”—In 
enumeration of offerings to the Lord. Ex. xxii:29. 

Who wore the first bridal veil?P—Rebekah. Gen. 
xxiv :64, 65. 

Where is the first mention of a library?—The 
house of the rolls, or books, the king’s library. 
Ezra vi:I. 

Who is the only woman mentioned in the Old 
Testament whose age is given?—Sarah, 127 years 
old. Gen. xxiii:I. 

_ What criminal in his confession said, “I saw, I 
coveted, I took? ”—Achan. Josh. vii:21. 

Who built a monument in the middle of a river, 
and why?—Joshua, in Jordan, as a memorial of 
God’s deliverance. Josh. iv:9. 

Who said, “ Be sure your sin will find you out” ? 
Moses. Num. xxxii:23. 

Who was it that watched a woman’s mouth to see 
if she was praying?—Eli. 1 Sam. i:12. 

What child’s mother, father, grandfather and 
uncle died about the same time?—The child Icha- 
bod. 1 Sam. iv:17, 22. 

What king feigned insanity in an enemy’s coun- 
try?—David. 1 Sam. xxi:12, 13. 

Who was very near being killed for eating a-little 
honey?—Jonathan. 1 Sam. xiv:24, 27, 43, 45- 

Who in speaking of himself said, “Such a dead 
dog as I am?”—Mephibosheth. 2 Sam. ix:8. 

Who hanged himself when he saw his advice was 
not taken?—Ahithophel. 2 Sam. xvii:23. 

What king was declared by his people to be 
worth ten thousands of them?—David. 2 Sam. 
XViii:3 








*Selected from “ Curiosities of the Bible,” a most interest- 
ing and valuable collection of information pertaining to 
scriptural persons, places and things, comprising questions 
and answers, Bible studies and test exercises, with many 
ready reference tables and maps. (Published by E. B. 
Treat, New York.) 


What is the shortest song in the Bible?—The 
song at the well. Num. xxi:17, 18. 

What king is mentioned as having an iron bed- 
stead?—Og, King of Bashan. Deut. iii:11. 

What is the shortest verse in the Old Testament? 
—Eber, Peleg, Rew. 1 Chron. i:25. 

What verse in the Bible contains all the letters of 
the alphabet, except “ J ” ?—See Ezra vii:21. 

What ,wicked king, while attempting to escape, 
became entangled among thorns and was captured? 
—Mannasseh, King of Judah. 2 Chron. xxxiii:11. 

After what great battle was it that the men of 
Judah were three days in carrying the spoils of their 
enemies?—After the battle against the Moabites 
and Amorites. 2 Chron. xx:25. 

What is the longest verse in the Bible?—See 
Esther viii:9. 

What is the middle chapter in the Bible?—The 
one hundred and seventeenth psalm. Psalms cxvii. 

What is the longest chapter in the Bible?—The 
one hundred and nineteenth psalm. Psalms cxix. 

What food is declared to have been eaten by 
travelers?—Angel’s. Psalms Ixxviii:25. 

What sentence composed of three words appears 
no less than twenty-five times in one book of the 
Bible, and forms the chief thought of it?—“Ali is 
vanity.” Ecclesiastes. 

What is the Bible’s list of a lady’s wardrobe?— 
Suits of apparel, rings, etc. Isa. iii:18, 23. 

Where in the Bible do we find the mention of 
“boy” and “girl” in the same verse twice?—In 
Joel iii:3; Zech. viii:s. 

On what occasion did God forbid all funeral 
pomp and grief?—At the death of prophet Ezekiel’s 
wife. Ezek. xxiv:15, 18. 

What biscuit of modern use is mentioned in the 
Bible?—Cracknels. 1 Kings xiv:3. 

How many instances have we in the Bible of per- 
sons fasting forty days and forty nights?—Three; 
Jesus in the wilderness, Moses on Horeb, and Elijah 
near Horeb. Matt. iv:2; Ex. xx:28; 1 Kings xix:8. 

How long was the temple building, and in what 
year was it commenced ?—Seven years, in the fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign. 1 Kings vi:38. 

Where is it recorded that a whole army was 
smitten with blindness?—The Syrian army at Do- 
than. 2 Kings vi:18. 

Quote the exact words of the oldest letter 
recorded in the Scriptures?—*“ Set ye Uriah in the 
forefront of the hottest battle and retire ye from 
him, that he may be smitten and die.” 2 Sam. xi:15. 

What was the weight of Absalom’s annual 
growth of hair?—Two hundred shekels weight (six 
pounds). 2 Sam. xiv:26. 

Where in the Bible is the only reference to a ferry- 
boat found?—See 2 Sam, xix:18. 

What army fled in confusion when none pursued? 
Assyrian army. 2 Kings vii:3-9. 
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Legend of The Wandering Jew 

WALTER T. STE PHENSON........ NEW YORK EVENING POST 

The legend of the Wandering Jew, beyond any 
other ancient or inediaeval tradition that has sur- 
vived to our own time, possesses the element of fas- 
cination and, it might be said, also, of pathetic 
charm. It is a myth, of course. So the wise men 
have said in every age. Nevertheless, there have 
always been a few credulous persons, like the writer, 
who are more than half prepared to believe in the 
actuality of the wretched shoemaker, or whatever he 
was, of Jerusalem, who, ennobled now by twenty 
centuries of patient anguish and repentance, should 
still be traveling where he lists, needing neither 
purse nor scrip, and speaking every known tongue, 
but who may not die because he once did scoff at the 
suffering Christ. “ Verily, I say unto you, there be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of death 
till they see the Son of Man coming in His king- 
dom.” (Matt. xxvi:28 and Mark ix:1.) The com- 
mentators are prone to explain this solemn and 
momentous declaration as applying to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, but then they may be wrong, as 
they are by no means infallible guides. 

It must be confessed that the historical evidence 
on which this legend is based is extremely unsatis- 
factory, and, moreover, the myth does not appear 


to have come into being until twelve centuries after 
the death of Christ. From that period until within 
the last century the accounts are as plentiful and 


also as various as you please. The only point on 
which they really agree is that such an individual 
exists in an undying condition, wandering over the 
face of the earth, seeking rest and finding none. 
The earliest allusion to the Wandering Jew is found 
in the “ Historia Major,” that famous narrative of 
the world’s history by the monks of St. Alban’s 
which was taken up by Matthew of Paris as the 
successor of Roger of Wendover about 1225. The 
learned priest tells of a certain archbishop of Arme- 
nia the Greater who came to England on a pilgrim- 
age in 1228, and was entertained for some time at 
St. Alban’s. On one occasion the visitor was asked 
if he knew aught of Joseph the Wanderer, a man 
of whom there had been much talk of late, as one 
who was still alive, although he had witnessed the 
crucifixion of our Lord. The Archbishop replied 
through his interpreter that he had received this 
same Joseph as a guest at his own table just before 
leaving home; had often conversed with him, and 
placed implicit belief in his story, which was sub- 
stantially to this effect: As Jesus was being dragged 
forth from Pilate’s presence to be crucified, Carta- 
philus, a porter of the hall, struck him on the back 
with his hand, and said in mockery: “Go quicker, 
Jesus, go quicker; why dost thou loiter?” Jesus 
immediately turned upon him and sternly replied: 
“T go, but thou shalt wait till my return.” And 
accordingly Cartaphilus is still waiting. At the 





time of the crucifixion he was thirty years old, and 
when he reaches the age of one hundred he returns 
to the same age as he was when our Lord suffered. 

Some years after Christ’s death this Cartaphilus 
was baptized by Ananias (who also baptized the 
Apostle Paul), under the name of Joseph. He 
dwells in various eastern countries, but mostly in 
Armenia. He is a man of holy conversation, 
although of few words, and very circumspect in 
his behavior. When questioned he will speak of 
things which occurred at the suffering and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Never smiling, he seems to be 
always looking forward with dread to the coming 
of Jesus Christ, lest at the last judgment he should 
find him in anger whom, on his way to death, he 
had provoked to just vengeance. He invariably 
declines to receive any money, being satisfied with 
slight food and clothing. A few years later, Philip 
Mouskes, afterwards Bishop of Tournay, wrote his 
rhymed chronicle (1242), which contains an account 
of the Jew almost identical with that derived from 
the Armenian prelate. We hear no more of the 
Wanderer till the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, when various vague reports began to be 
circulated concerning such a person. Finally, in 
1547, he was actually seen in Europe, if we are to 
credit the narration contained in a manuscript 
signed by Chrysostomus Dudulaeus Westphalus, 
and dated Revel, August 1, 1613. This writer relates 
the story as he received it by word of mouth from 
Dr. Paul von Eitzen, who was born at Hamburg 
in 1522, appointed Bishop of Schleswig in 1562 and 
died in 1598. It seems that Doctor von Eitzen was 
in Hamburg in the winter of 1547, and on a certain 
Sunday in church he observed a tall man, with long 
hair, standing barefoot during the sermon. He 
appeared to listen attentively to the discourse, and 
whenever the name of Jesus was mentioned bowed 
himself humbly with sighs and beating of the breast. 
Although the weather was bitterly cold, he was 
poorly clad, and, judging from his appearance, he 
was about fifty years of age. Everyone wondered 
over the man, who, according to creditable wit- 
nesses, some of high degree and title, had been seen 
in England, France, Italy, Hungary, Persia, Spain, 
Poland, Moscow, Lapland, Sweden, Denmark, Scot- 
land and other places. 

The doctor’s interest being excited, he sought 
this mysterious being out, and questioned him pri- 
vately. The man replied that he was a Jew of Jeru- 
salem, by name Ahasuerus, by trade a shoemaker. 
He had lived at the time of Christ, whom he had 
regarded as a deceiver of the people. When sen- 
tence of crucifixion had been pronounced by Pilate 
he knew that Christ would be dragged past his 
house on the way to Calvary. Hastening home, he 
stood in the doorway with his child in his arms, to 
have a sight of the victim. As the Saviour was led 
by his door, bowed under the weight of the heavy 








cross, he seemed about to rest a moment on the 
step, but Ahasuerus drove him on with zealous rage. 
Jesus, obeying, looked back a moment and said: 
“T shall stand and rest, but thou shalt go on till the 
last day.” At these words the man set down the 
child, followed Christ, witnessed his agony and 
death on the cross, left Jerusalem, and has ever 
since been a wanderer over the face of the earth. 
In whatever land he traveled, he was enabled to 
speak its language; when money was given him he 
distributed it among the poor. Never smiling, he 
always listened gladly to God’s word, and waxed 
indignant when he heard curses. On being ques- 
tioned he showed such perfect familiarity with the 
world’s history since the death of Christ that it was 
impossible to doubt the truth of his story. The 
Revel manuscript also declares that this same Jew 
was seen in Madrid, 1575; in Vienna, 1599, and in 
Lubeck, 1601. The writer concludes his narration 
with his sententious command: “ What thoughtful, 
God-fearing persons are to think of the said person 
is at their option. God’s works are wondrous and 
past finding out, and are manifested day by day, 
only to be revealed in full at the last great day of 
account.” 

It will be noted that the wandering idea had 
become greatly accentuated in the development of 
the legend in the sixteenth century. At first it was 
only vaguely suggested. In 1604 the Jew is said to 
have appeared in Paris, and one Rudolph Botoreus, 
advocate, of that city, wrote at the time: “I fear lest 
I be accused of giving ear to old wives’ fables if I 
insert in the pages what is reported all over Europe 
of the Jew coeval with the Saviour Christ; however, 
nothing is more common, and our popular his- 
tories have not scrupled to assert it.” During this 
century also the Jew is reported as having been 
seen in Naumberg; again in Hamburg; in Brussels 
and in Leipsic. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century an individual who professed to be the Wan- 
dering Jew attracted considerable attention in Eng- 
land, and being an exceedingly clever impostor, he 
managed to excite the interest of many of the edu- 
cated classes. He declared that he had been an 
officer of the Sanhedrim, and that he had struck 
Christ as he left the judgment hall of Pilate. He 
remembered all the Apostles, and described their 
personal appearance and peculiarities. He claimed 
the power of héaling the sick; conversed fluently 
in more than half a dozen different languages, and 
asserted that he had traveled nearly all over the 
world. Oxford and Cambridge actually sent pro- 
fessors to question him on many subjects, and an 
English nobleman discovered him to be proficient 
in the Arabian tongue and the lore of Mohammed. 
At length this mysterious being left London very 
suddenly to reappear soon in Denmark and Sweden, 
after which he was never seen again. 

Such are the principal notices concerning the 
Wandering Jew which have been recorded, and they 
are all about equally unsatisfactory when we come 
to examine them in the light of common sense and 
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reason. Yet, admitting the story to be a myth, the 
very longevity of the legend and its essential unvary- 
ing character point to some foundation of truth. 
Schoebel, in his “ Legends du Juif Errant” (Paris, 
1877), thinks that without doubt the tale was cred- 
ited in the primitive church of the Orient, accord- 
ing to a certain passage in Gregory of Tours, 
although no mention is made of such a being in the 
Apocrypha, Josephus, or Eusebius. It is thought 
by some that the legend is derived from+that of the 
Wild Huntsman, which itself may be allied to the 
myth of Odin, the constant traveler. Concerning 
the various names under which the Jew figures, that 
of Cartaphilus may have been connected with the 
“ well-beloved ” St. John, of whom Christ said to 
Peter: “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?” Ahasuerus, the name current in 
Germany, seems to be a corruption of As-Vidar, 
“god Vidar ”—the Teutonic deity who was to sur- 
vive the destruction of the world and conquer the 
wolf Fenris by thrusting his foot covered with an 
enormous shoe down the monster’s throat. This 
explanation would account for the transformation 
of the Wanderer from Pilate’s doorkeeper in the 
account of 1228 to the shoemaker in that of 1547. 
Huge pairs of shoes were formerly shown at Berne 
and at Ulm which were said to have been left by the 
Jew in his visits to those places. 

It would be interesting to enumerate the letters, 
essays, novels and poems that have been written 
upon this subject, but the list is too long, as the 
reader may judge for himself by consulting the 
“Notice ‘Historique et biblioghaphique sur les 
Juifs-errants;’ par O. B.” (Gustave Brunet), Paris, 
1845, Goethe, in his “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” has 
given the outline of a dramatic poem which he 
expected to write upon this theme. 

It is rather curious to note that the name Ahasue- 
rus was originated by the genial Hans Sachs of 
Nuremberg. “ Working at his shop window, he was 
wont to chat and argue with passers-by. He knew 
Christ and loved Him, but disagreed with Him on 
many points. As the Saviour passed his door to 
be crucfied, Ahasuerus came forth and greeted Him 
with harsh and ill-timed reproaches, to which Jesus 
made no reply. Veronica then covered the suffering 
One’s face with a veil, and as she raised it, while 
His face seemed to be transfigured with the glory 
that was to come, Jesus said: ‘Thou shalt wander 
over the earth till I appear to thee again.’ ” 


Value’of a Human Body 

FROM A MATERIALISTIC VIEW. ........... THE PATHFINDER 

You have heard, perhaps, that human life is above 
valuation in mere money of the realm; that dollars 
and cents cannot recompense an injury to human 
existence. Sentimentally, this is true, but practi- 
ally it is largely untrue. A single human life, say 
the sentimentalists, is worth infinite millions of 
money; but human lives are being constantly sacri- 
ficed, often for the most commonplace ends. Think 
of the wars over small issues that have claimed 
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their victims by the thousands. Think of the men 
that are working at dangerous trades, in which a 
percentages of lives must be sacrificed in order that 
business may go on. We know that a large num- 
ber of railroad employes are killed every year that 
we may ride on the cars; a number of glassblowers 
ruin their lungs that we may have lamp chimneys; 
men are being killed every day and lives taken by 
degrees that the world may eat and drink, wear 
clothes and laugh. Who shall say, then, that human 
life has no money value? In Japan a missionary 





has a ’rickshaw man to pull him round in one of 


those quaint little gigs for six sen a day or about 
twelve dollars a year in money. He runs with his 
passenger forty miles a day if necessary. Five years 
of this cart-horse drudgery, according to best 
accounts, carries the poor fellow off with heart 
disease. He has sold his life for sixty dollars; that 
is the estimate he himself puts on his existence. 

Turning now, to our more civilized land, we shall 
see that we rate our lives much higher. The life 
insurance companies value a man’s life according to 
the premium he is willing to pay. Many rich men 
have earned $50,000 for their families by dying. The 
Travelers’ Insurance Company counts the loss of a 
man’s leg at $2,500; one eye, $650; both eyes, both 
hands or both feet, $5,000. Death, in this policy, 
they reckon at $5,000 also. Evidently they think a 
man may as well be dead as to lose both eyes. 
Uncle Sam gives a soldier who lost both eyes in the 
service of his country seventy-two dollars a month 
as long as he lives. For the loss of one eye the pen- 
sioner receives seventeen dollars, and for the loss of 
sight of one eye twelve dollars. Both hands the law 
recognizes as worth $100 a month, the highest dis- 
ability pension paid; both feet, seventy-two dollars; 
an arm or a leg, forty-five dollars. But, of course, 
our government does not pretend to pay a veteran 
full recompense for his disabilities. A man in New 
York last winter got a verdict of $250 damages for 
the loss of half of his whiskers which another man 
pulled out. Hence a nice full beard may be said to 
be worth $500. This is the price set by a Minnesota 
man in a case for damages brought last week against 
an unskillful barber. 

Arms and legs have been rated by juries all the 
way up to $10,000. An Iowa man got a verdict of 
$350 for an ear iost in a ratlroad accident. An Eng- 
lish case gave the plaintiff 100 pounds for a broken 
nose, but an Ohio suitor received a consolation of 
only one cent damages for having his nose pulled 
and temporarily inflamed, The latter was a verdict 
for “nominal damages,” as it is called. The legal 
right of the plaintiff was recognized, but the actual 
damages were too small for practical estimation. 
A lady who had her false teeth stolen was only able 
to recover their market-value, since they were 
decided to be merely personal property. Broken 
hearts are not quoted in the court records, nor 
are “lacerated feelings.” Fair aspirants for matri- 
monial honors sometimes get damages for breach 
of promise of marriage, but such cases are no differ- 
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ent from those arising out of broken business 
contracts. ; 

Under the old common law of England if A ran 
over B’s daughter or servant and killed her outright, 
B could not sue for damages. But if the daughter 
lingered for a time and then died, B might put in 
a claim for the “lost services ” of the victim and the 
jury might give him damages which, however, were 
never adequate. With the introduction of railroads 
the injustice of this old common law principle 
became so obvious that in 1846 Lord Campbell’s 
act was passed providing that where the death of 
one person is caused by the neglect or wrongful act 
of another the near relatives may sue and have ade- 
quate damages for the life lost. And this English 
law has been very generally followed in this coun- 
try. Of course, the question of damages in these 
cases is entirely apart from that of criminal liability. 
The State prosecutes where a crimé is charged and 
the person directly injured may bring a private or 
civil suit for damages, besides. Thus we see that, 
while the world has always hesitated to put a cash 
value on injuries to human life, it has been neces- 
sary for legislatures and courts to provide remedies 
for such injuries. 





Japan’s Marvelous Progress 
GROWTH OF A GENERATION .. ...... BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

The latest information from the representatives 
of the American board who have gone to Japan 
to inquire into the relations between the Japanese 
Christians and the missionaries under the direction 
of the board, is to the effect that the examination of 
the mission stations has been finished, and that the 
committee is giving the final sittings preparatory 
to a return to this country. 

The temper of the Japanese to take the control 
of their religious affairs is very strong. They feel 
that they have come to the front rank among the 
nations; that their international standing is as high 
as that of any people, and that they are entitled to 
look out for their churches without being subor- 
dinate to the missionaries of the board. When they 
learned of the plan to send out the investigating 
committee of the board, they proclaimed openly 
that if the committee came in a fraternal spirit to 
inquire into the situation and to help them by 
advice, then they would be received as Christian 
brothers and treated in a friendly way during their 
inquiry, but if they came out as having authority 
to demand an accounting of the Japanese, then their 
interference would be resisted. The committee 
went with the instructions in general not to act 
upon questions, but to refer them at once to the 
board, but in the case of minor matters final decis- 
ion was permitted to the committee upon two con- 
ditions. First, that the question was of such a 


nature that the committee agreed unanimously that 
it should be attended to at once, without referring it 
to the board, and secondly, that they were agreed 
unanimously as to what ought to be done. 

Dr. DeForest, a keen observer of the people 











among whom he has lived many years, says that the 
recent development of the Japanese is wonderful. 
It is stamped upon their very language. New 
words are being introduced with great rapidity, and 
the change has been so great, since the opening of 
the country to foreigners by Commodore Perry, that 
Dr. DeForest says that if a Japanese of that time 
could hear the debates to-day in the Japanese Par- 
liament, he would not be able to understand the lan- 
guage, so many new words and phrases have been 
introduced. The people are full of new ideas. They 
are absorbing many things from the outside world 
which have been wholly unknown to the Japanese 
hitherto, and there are no words in their language 
for them. Their vocabulary is being greatly 
enriched by words to express new distinctions which 
the Japanese have never made before now in their 
thinking. Before the coming of the missionaries 
they had one common word for the ideas which we 
express by “sin” and “crime.” The story is told 
of an impulsive English mission woman, in conver- 
sation with a Japanese woman of high social posi- 
tion, who assured the latter that she was a “ sinner.” 
To the Japanese mind this was identical with being 
told that she was a “criminal.” Good-humored 
surprise and a well-bred denial were the answer. 
And that very failure in the Japanese vocabulary 
has been the cause of the same mistake by other 
missionaries, who have thus been made to seem any- 
thing but complimentary to the people they were 
érying to reach. 

The industrial development of Japan, says Dr. 
DeForest, has been remarkable. When he went to 
Osaka there were only two tall chimneys to be seen 
in the entire city, and those had been recently 
erected by foreign enterprise. But now the old cen- 
tral portion is entirely surrounded by a circle of tall 
chimneys where many kinds of manufacturing are 
being carried on. The Jepanese all over the coun- 
try are taking up these enterprises rapidly, and are 
now supplying European and American markets. 
It is very likely that our tooth brushes come from 
Osaka. Some of them have European marks upon 
them to conceal the real place of their manufacture, 
while others have “ Osaka” in Japanese characters, 
which, of course, will not be recognized by Ameri- 
can buyers. 

At the same time with this sudden jump forward 
into international prominence and with the estab- 
lishment of many manufacturing enterprises, has 
occurred a great increase in population. Since the 
opening of the empire to outside nations the popu- 
lation has gained from 30,000,000 to over 
40,000,000, or much more than in any other equal 
period. Dr. DeForest says that this is due, mainly, 
to the vast improvement in caring for human life, 
especially in the treatment of little children. 
Formerly they were carried off by thousands yearly 
by smallpox which was constantly prevalent among 
the people. The introduction of vaccination and 
of better medical science has saved millions of lives 
which would otherwise have been lost. The prac- 
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tice of infanticide has been materially checked, but 
the chief cause of the gain is in better medical treat- 
ment. The Japanese are very subject to consump- 
tion and the tendency to the disease is increased by 
their habit of sitting upon the floor with the 
shoulders crouched over, so that the lungs are much 
contracted. In contrast with Japan, China lies as 
an immense unorganized mass, and would, doubt- 
less, be carved up among the great European 
powers if it were not for their mutual jealousy. Yet 
there are qualities of the Chinese nature which are 
strong and valuable. The people are possessed of 
much more positiveness of character than the people 
of India who have been brought under the rule of 
England. Dr. DeForest believes that it is a critical 
epoch for China, and that it is possible for her to 
take such a start in civilization as will make her one 
of the great national factors of the world. 


Things Found in Amber 

2W NATURE PRESERVES HER SECRETS.... ... ... GENTLEMAN'S 

In many museums may be seen in the most per- 
fect state of preservation in amber fossilized remains 
of plants and animals. The science of Egypt, in its 
highest development, did not succeed in discovering 
a method of embalming so perfect as the simple 
process taking place in nature. A tree exudes a 
gummy, resinous matter in a liquid state. An insect 
accidentally lights in it and is caught. The exuda- 
tion continues and envelops it completely, preserv- 
ing the most minute details of its structure. In the 
course of time the resin becomes a fossil and is 
known as amber. The history of fossil insects is 
largely indebted to the fly in amber. And to the 
preserving properties of amber we owe, likewise, 
our knowledge of some of the more minute details 
of ancient plant structure. 

The coasts of the Baltic are, and have been from 
the days of the Phoenician traders, the great source 
of the amber commerce. It occurs in rolled frag- 
ments, in strata known to geologists as oligocene. 
These are tertiary rocks of a date little more recent 
than those of the London basin and equivalent to 
the younger tertiary series of the Isle of Wight. The 
fragments of fossil resin were washed down by the 
rivers from the pine forests of the district along with 
sediment and vegetable debris. In them are found 
most perfectly preserved remains of the period, as 
well as of insect life. Fragments of twigs, leaves, 
buds and flowers, with sepals, petals, stamens and 
pistils still in place, occur. Pollen grains have like- 
wise been found. A recent genus, deutzia, has been 
recognized by its characteristic stamens; the valves 
of the anthers of cinnamomum are seen in others. 
In one specimen the pendent catkin of a species of 
oak is seen as distinctly through the clear amber as 
if it were a fresh flower. And besides the insect and 
plant remains thus sealed up in amber, stray relics 
of the higher fauna of the forest have also been met 
with. Fragments of hair and feathers have been 
caught in the sticky resin and preserved. Among 
others, a woodpecker and squirrel have been recog- 
nized in the Baltic amber. 
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What Are Women Made of? of intense brilliancy and transparency; some of 
S. BARING-GOULD.. .. .... CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES * these fluids were water, milk, wine, fire, etc. Every 
In the palmy days of childhood we were taught in motion of Adam’s body produced ineffable harmo- 
nursery jingle, and we implicitly believed, that little nies. Every creature obeyed him; nothing could 
girls were made of resist or injure him He was taller than men of this 
time; his hair was short, curled, and approaching 
to black. He had a little down on his lower lip. In 
his stomach was a clear fluid, like water in a crystal 
But, growing older, we learned to our disappoint- bowl, in which tiny eggs developed themselves, like 
ment that they were produced from Adam’s rib; bubbles in wine, as he glowed with the ardor of 
and when we asked why woman was made of Divine charity; and when he strongly desired that 
that particular bone, -we were told because it was others should unite with him in the work of praise, 
the most crooked in Adam’s body. “Observe the he deposited one of these eggs, which hatched, and 
result,” preached Jean Raulin, in the beginning of from it emerged his consort, Eve. 
the sixteenth century; “man, composed of clay, is / The inhabitants of Madagascar have a strange 
silent and ponderous; but woman gives evidence of ( nyth touching the origin of woman. ) They say that 
her osseous origin by the rattle she keeps up. Move the first man was created of the dust of the earth, 
a sack of earth and it makes no noise; touch a bag and was placed in a garden, where he was subject 
of bones and you are deafened with the clitter- to none of the ills which now afflict mortality; he 
clatter.” was also free from all bodily appetites, and though 
This observation did not fall to the ground; it surrounded by delicious fruit and limpid streams, 
was repeated by Gratian de Drusac in his Contro- yet felt no desire to taste of the fruit or quaff the 
versies des Sexes Masculin et Feminin, 1538. The water. The Creator had, moreover, strictly forbid- 
learned in medieval times did not spare women. den him either to eat or to drink. The great enemy, 
Jean Nevisan, professor of law at Turin, who died however, came to him, and painted to him in glow- 
in 1540, is harder still on them in his Sylva Nup-_ ing colors the sweetness of the apple, the luscious- 
tialis. Therein he audaciously asserts that woman ness of the date, and the succulence of the orange. 
was formed by the Author of Good, till the head had _ In vain; the first man remembered the command 
to be made, and that was a production of the great laid upon him by his Maker. Then the fiend 
enemy of mankind. “Permisit Deus illud facere assumed the appearance of an effulgent spirit, and 
daemonio.” But the rabbis are equally unsparing. pretended to be a messenger from heaven com- 
They assert that when Eve had to be drawn from manding him to eat and drink. The man at once 
the side of Adam she was not extracted from the obeyed. Shortly afte. a pimple appeared on his leg; 
head, lest she should be vain; nor by the eyes, lest the spot enlarged into a tumor, which increased in 
they should be wanton; nor by the mouth, size and caused him considerable annoyance. At 
lest she should be given to tittle-tattle; nor by the end of six months it burst, and there emerged 
the ears, lest she should be inquisitive; nor by the from the limb a beautiful girl. The father of all liv- 
hands, lest she should be meddlesome; nor by the ing turned her this way and that way, sorely per- 
feet, lest she should Be a gadabout; nor by the heart, plexed, and uncertain whether to pitch her into the 
lest she should be jealous; but she was drawn forth water or give her to the pigs, when a messenger 
by the side; yet, notwithstanding these precautions, from heaven appeared and told him to let her run 
she has every fault specially guarded against, about the garden till she was of a marriageable age, 
because, being extracted sideways, she was perverse. and then to take her to himself as a wife. He 








Sugar and spice 
And all that’s nice. 



























So say the learned rabbis. obeyed. He called her Bahouna, and she became 
Another Rabbinical gloss on the text of Moses the mother of all races of men. 
asserts that Adam was created double; that he and There seems to be some uncertainty as to the size 


Eve were made back to back, uglited at the shoul- of our great mother. The French orientalist, Hen- 
ders, and that they were seveged with a hatchet. rion, member of the Academy, however, fixed it with 
Eugubinus says that their bodi€s were united at the a precision satisfactory, at least, to himself. He 
side. Antoinette Bourignon, that extraordinary gives the following table of the relative heights of 
mystic of the seventeenth century, had some strange several eminent historical personages: 


visions of the primeval man and the birth of Eve. Adam was precisely 123 feet, 9 inches high. 
The body of Adam, she says, was more pure, trans- Eve was precisely 118 feet, 9.75 inches high. 
lucent, and transparent than crystal, light and buoy- Noah was precisely 103 feet high. 


ant as air. In it were vessels and streams of light, Abraham was precisely 27 feet high. 
Moses was precisely 13 feet high. 


which entered and exuded through the pores. The Sineiies web quediati taint de 
vessels were charged with liquors of various colors Alexander was precisely 6 feet high. 
* Published by Thomas Whittaker. Julius Caesar was precisely 5 feet high. 













It is interesting to have the height of Eve to the 
decimal of aninch. It must, however, be stated that 
the measures of the traditional tomb of Eve at Jedda 
give her a much greater stature. “On entering the 
great gate of the cemetery, one observes on the left 
a little wall three feet high, forming a square of ten 
to twelve feet. There lies the head of our first 
mother. In the middle of the cemetery is a sort of 
cupalo, there reposes the middle of her body, 
and at the other extremity, near the door of 
egress, is another little wall, also three feet high, 
forming a lozenge-shaped enclosure; there are her 
feet. In this place is a large piece of cloth, whereon 
the faithful deposit their offerings, which serve for 
the maintenance of a constant burning of perfumes 
over the midst of her body. The distance between 
her head and feet is four hundred feet. How we 
have shrunk since the creation!” Lettre de H. A. 
D., Consul de France en Abyssinie, 1841. 


Duties of the Sin Eater 
CURIOUS FUNERAL RITE IN WALES... .. LONDON TIMES 

The principality of Wales has within living mem- 
ory possessed an official known as the “Sin Eater.” 
It was the practice of a relative—usually a woman— 
to put on the breast of a deceased person a quantity 
of bread and cheese and beer, and the “ Sin Eater ” 
was sent for to consume them and to pronounce 
the everlasting rest of the departed. It was believed 
that in doing this he absolutely ate and appropriated 
to himself the sins symbolized by the viands, and 
thereby prevented their disturbing the repose of the 
sinner who had committed them. Such an arrange- 
ment would obviously leave nothing to be desired 
on the one side, but how it worked on the other 
we are not told. What was supposed to be the con- 
dition of this spiritual undertaker after the ceremony 
was concluded? Did his “appropriation” of the 
dead man’s sins imply a sort of moral assimilation 
of them, answering to his physical assimilation of 
the bread and cheese? The question would obvi- 
ously be one of some importance to a sin eater in 
large practice. If the responsibilities of his profes- 
sion were as great as they would appear to have 
been on this hypothesis, he would need to retire 
from it early, and to devote a considerable portion 
of his closing years to repentance and good works. 

Again, it is natural to ask what happened at the 
decease of a popular or “fashionable” sin eater? 
Would anyone among his professional brethren 
undertake to eat his sins, even in the first flush of 
satisfaction produced by stepping into his shoes? 
If so, then, indeed, has the epithet of “ gallant ” been 
rightly bestowed upon little Wales. It is as though 
one doctor succeeding to another’s practice should 
consent to assume the moral responsibility for his 
colleague’s treatment of all his deceased patients, 
in addition to his own similar burdens. 

We yield to none in admiration of the quiet and 
homely heroism of the medical profession, but we 
doubt whether it would enable them to face such 
an ordeal as this. As to the Welsh practitioners to 
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whom we have compared them, we shrink from pur- 
suing the analysis further. It is evident that, as in 
the school-boy game of “ conquerors,” where a stone 
which can smash the smasher of, say, forty-three 
other stones, takes all his conquests and becomes 
itself a “ forty-fourer,” so the responsibilities of these 
unhappy men might accumulate at an alarming 
rate. One hardly dares to contemplate the internal 
condition of the sin eater of a sin eater who had in 
life attended a long series of other sin eaters. The 
cheese would be almost converted into Welsh rab- 
bit before he had got it down. 





Choosing a Bride in Russia 


SPECULATION OF BLIND COURTSHIP . MEXICAN HERALD 

An ancient custom is yet maintained in Russia 
at the Christmas season, in which the festivities of 
the day are made to play a permanent part in the 
lives of those who are chief in the frolicking. 
Some person of importance in the district announces 
that the annual fete will be held at his house. 
Thither, at the appointed time, hasten the young 
men of the country-side; thither come no less 
eagerly, but with decorous tardiness, the maidens 
of the place. There are dances and songs, games 
and feasting, but all else is but the prelude to the 
great event, when chance is made the handmaid 
of love. At the arrival of the proper hour the 
hostess gives a signal, and withdraws into an apart- 
ment, accompanied by all the girls. The lasses are 
ranged upon long benches, where they pose, a 
tittering phalanx of freshness and beauty, with 
naught in their smiling affability to suggest that a 
scratch on blooming cheek might reveal the Tartar. 

The hostess is supplied with long strips of broad 
cloth, and with this she straightway muffles each 
and every maiden. She twists it deftly over and 
about the head, until hair and features are hope- 
lessly veiled; she winds it about the neck, the 
shoulders, the waist and on until the sprightly and 
lissome figure of the girl is merged in the rude out- 
lines of a pappoose. This is the preparation. The 
action follows, when one by one, in an order deter- 
mined by lot, the young men of the party enter 
the room. Each in turn approaches the veiled row 
of loveliness and examines it. Eyes and ears are 
useless; touch is everything. The puzzled suitor 
seeks to penetrate the baffling folds, and locate the 
personality of his idol. When at last he has made 
his choice, he is privileged to remove the swaddling 
clothes and behold the identity of his prize. Then 
is the consummation—the moment of rapture or 
despair when soul answers soul in the love light of 
the eyes, or when disappointment speaks in the 
stifled sigh, or shows in the averted eye. It is the 
law of custom that this twain should become man 
and wife. If the eustom is broken, a heavy for- 
feit must be paid by the unwilling person. This 
matrimonial lottery is said to result in as many 
happy marriages as those instances where pro- 
tracted courtships are considered necessary to con- 
geniality in this eontract for life. 
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The Fancy Stroke Champion of America 
EUGENE CARTER’S WONDERFULjSHOTS...BILLIARD REVIEW 
The variety of Eugene Carter’s wonderful shots 

must be seen to be appreciated, and even then it is 
difficult at times to comprehend how he makes some 
of his seemingly impossible shots. His strongest 
points are at bank and three-cushion billiards, at 
which he excels. He is also one of the best all- 
round players, and has more than held his own 
against all comers. His style is original, and with 
fancy shots he is said to have no equal, his exhibi- 
tion games bringing down the house. With little 
balls no larger than marbles, he perfectly astonishes 
everybody, his exhibition with these being unap- 
proachable. Coming here (England) a complete 
stranger to the billiard public, he has gained many 
friends and admirers He tells, with a quiet humor, 
his very early recollections with the cue. Says he: 
“When I was a little boy as high as your waist, I 
saw the game of billiards played, but was forbidden 
to do the ball rolling myself. Then I set my wits to 
work, and with youthful ingenuity and the aid of 
some dry goods boxes, and strips of rubber boots 
nailed to improvised rails, constructed a table all 
my own, then, with large sized white marbles and a 
rounded stick started to play.” We thought of tales 
long told, but the ta!c yues, true or not. “Then,” 
said he, “I went on a visit to an uncle in Indiana. 
He possessed a table, and, gaining his permission 
to play, I practiced incessantly, so much so that I 
often forgot my meals. Time passed, and I became 
a train boy, often running into Chicago and play- 
ing in the saloons round the Chicago depots, when- 
ever I got the chance. After a while I began to 
attract some little notice, and, after many minor 
games, was matched to play against Irwin, of 
Buffalo, at Toledo, afterwards being matched 
against Backus. Both matches I won.” 

Carter’s countrymen admire him for his determi- 
nation, for in his efforts to get to the front he was 
confronted by every obstacle that could be thrown 
in his way. He received no support from the auto- 
crats of the business. The billiard championship is 
beyond his reach, for at the champion’s game he is 
only a second-rater, so our American contempo- 
raries tell us. Referring to Carter, an American 
writer says: “ Carter can teach you many things at 
billiards you don’t even dream of. There is no man 
on earth he would not tackle at any game on a bil- 
liard table. He is brave even to rashness. There 
is nothing modest about him. He was born to be a 
hustler, and he is one every inch of him. We like 
him for his dash, his courage, and his cheek. We 
admire his magnificent gall. This is not to be con- 
structed as derogatory to the character of Eugene. 
A man who is knocking about the world as he is 
would starve to death and go naked, if he had not 
enough brass to carry him through like a lord. He 


is a magnificent specimen of muscular manhood, 
and will bet two to one that in a twenty-four-foot 
ring he can knock out any billiardist in one round. 
For this reason in particular we have been choice 
in the selection of words used in connection with 
our remarks. A man who has got Carter’s muscle 
commands respect, and he has ours.” 


On an Aluminum Skate 
LIGHT WEIGHT RACING YENOWINE’S NEWS 

One of the most important aluminum novelties of 
the year is the invention of a New Yorker. It is a 
racing skate that is almost without weight and at 
the same time sufficiently strong to stand the tre- 
mendous pressure brought by skaters ambitious to 
break Donoghue’s record of a mile in 2m. 12 3-5s. 
The skate is composed of a steel runner eighteen 
inches long, one-sixteenth of an inch thick and 
almost as thin as the blade of a knife. The blade 
is supported by a peculiar shaped aluminum sup- 
port, on top of which is a light strip of mahogany, 
making a beautiful and artistic skate. One of the 
greatest problems skate manufacturers have had to 
contend with was the production of a skate with a 
knife-like runner eighteen inches or more in length, 
strong and rigid, and yet light enough to make 
their use practicable. This objection they have 
now overcome. 





Various Mile Records in Sport 
BEST, TIME FOR’ RECORD BREAKERS THE WHEEL 


A mile is not a thing requiring such an extraordi- 
nary time to cover, provided the coverer of it is 
properly equipped with a sufficiency of speed-pro- 
ducing powers. Below is given a partial list of some 
exceedingly speedy milers and their performances, 
and some slow but sure travelers as well: 

Light—o.000005 102 of a second, or 196,000 miles 
in one second. 

Electricity—o.00000347 of a second, or 288,000 
miles per second. 

Earthquake—ts., as calculated by delicate instru- 
ments, or around the world in 34 hours. 

Sound in Water—ts., or 4,900 feet in one second. 

Cannon Ball—t1 6-10s., if it traveled at the muzzle 
velocity of 3,300 feet per second obtained by some 
guns. 

Sound in Air—ss., or 1,090 feet in one second. 

Birds—18s. It is said the frigate bird flies 200 
miles an hour; a mile in 24s. by the kestril, or spar- 
row-hawk, which is said to fly 150 miles an hour; 
in Im. 9s. by a pigeon, when flying 200 miles in an 
actual race; in Im. 154s. by a pigeon when flying 
400 miles in an actual race. 

Railway Train—32s., in May, 1893, the Empire 
State Express, of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Road, drawn by engine “999,” with Engi- 
neer Hogan, near Crittenden, N. Y., or a rate of 
1124 miles in an hour. 








Duck—4os. or 90 miles an hour. 

Electric Railway—5gs., on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway, at the Baltimore Tunnei in Septem- 
ber, 1895. 

Ice Boat—1m., at Newburg bay, Hudson river. 

Tandem Bicycle on Straightaway Road—1 m. 
17 I-5s., on December 16, 1895, on a straightaway 
road built for the purpose at Cheyenne, Wyo., with 
a wind blowing thirty miles an hour, by two riders, 
John Green and Charles S. Erswell. 

Bicycle Straightaway—im. 25s., John Green, 
Cheyenne. 

Horse Running—1im. 354s., by Salvator, at Mon- 
mouth Park, August 28, 1890. 

Bicycle on Track—i1m. 40 3-5s., by P. J. Berlo, 
New Orleans. 

Dog—im. 43 I-5s., if the greyhound coursed one 
mile, the usual distance of 200 yards having been 
run in 114s. 

Boat—Im. 45s., torpedo boat Sokol, made by 
Messrs. Yarrow, of England, for Russia, and which 
developed in October, 1895, a speed of thirty-four 
miles an hour. Steamship Lucania in 2m. 13 4-5s. 

Bicycle Quadruplet—1m. 47 4-5s., on October 17, 
1895, at Denver, Col., unpaced, flying start, Conni- 
bear, Dickson, Stone and Swanbrough. 

Bicycle Tandem on Track—1m. 52%s., on Octo- 
ber 27, 1894, at Waltham, Mass., flying start, paced, 
Haggerty and Williams; on August 17, 1894, at 
Denver, Col., flying start, unpaced, Titus and 
Cabanne, in Im. 554s. 

Horse Pacing—2m. 14s., by Robert J., at Terre 
Haute, Ind., on September 14, 1894, against time. 

Bicycle Triplet—2m. I 4-5s., unpaced, standing 
start, Kennedy, Murphy and Saunders. 

Horse Trotting—2m. 3%s., by Alix, at Galesburg, 
Ill., September 13, 1894. 

Horse Team Trotting—2m. 12}s., by Belle Ham- 
lin and Honest George, driven by E. F. Geers, at 
Providence, R. I., September 23, 1892. 

Man Skating—2m. 12 3-5s., by J. F. Donoghue. 

Horse Under Saddle—2m. 13s., by Johnson, pac- 
ing at Cleveland, O., August 3, 1883, against time; 
in 2m. 15$s., by Great Eastern, trotting at Fleet- 
wood Park, September 22, 1877. 

Crow—2m. 40s., or twenty-five miles an hour. 

Horseless Carriage—4m., a carriage running 750 
miles, from Paris to Bordeaux, in the international 
race of 1895, or fifteen miles an hour throughout. 

Man Running—4m. 12$s., professional, W. G. 
George; in 4m. 17 4-5s., amateur, T. P. Conneff. 

Man Rowing—sm. Is., by Ellis Ward, on the 
Savannah river, Florida, April 1, 1872. 

Man Walking—6m. 23s., professional, W. Per- 
kins, of England; in 6m. 29 3-5s., amateur, F. P. 
Murray, of the United States. 

Canoe—6m. 40s., July, 1894, by C. E. Archibaid, 
at the fifteenth annual meet of the A. C. A., held at 
Croton Point, L. I. 

Man Swimming—27m. 21 2-5s., J. H. Tyers, Eng- 
lishman; in 28m. 55 2-5s., G. Whitaker, American; 
both amateurs; both with seven turns. 
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Man in Tub—trh. 10m., by Gus Frates, in Oregon, 
in 1895, paddling in a tub six miles in seven hours. 

As will be seen by a study of the above list, in the 
case where figures are given of speed production 
wherein man is a factor, the bicycle is beaten only 
by the railway train, the electric railway, and the ice 
boat, and the nearest competitor is the running 
horse, and he is eighteen seconds slower. Rela- 
tively, it seems as though it were impossible for the 
bicycle to attain a higher position in the speed 
world, seventeen and one-half seconds separating it 
from its nearest leader, the ice boat, a lead which 
looks almost impossible to overcome, if the idea is 
accepted that anything in the speed line is a cycling 
impossibility. 


Playing Two-Handed Whist 
A NEW_STYLE,OF PLAYING... .... NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
Two-handed whist is being played at some clubs 
and private parties, and a variation has been intro- 
duced which makes it resemble more than ever the 
regular four-handed game and has infused new 
interest in it. The game is played by dealing to 
each of the two players one-half of the cards, one 
at a time, as in the regular game. The cards are 
then placed on the table in piles of two, so that each 
player has thirteen piles. The top card of each pile 
is turned up at the beginning of the game. This 
leaves thirteen cards in each hand exposed. Play 
begins with the non-dealer, whg plays one of his 
exposed cards, and, as soon as the trick is taken, he 
turns up the card that was beneath it. In this way 
all the cards are finally exposed and played. As 
two cards make a trick, there are naturally twenty- 
six tricks in all, thirteen of which it takes to make a 
book, after scoring which every trick counts one 
point. Thus, while it is possible to make thirteen 
points in one deal, it is also possible to have no 
count whatever, and in actual play it frequently 
happens neither player makes a point in a deal. 
The variation of the game is to arrange the cards 
as before described, when the non-dealer begins the 
play. As soon as he has made the play, he turns up 


‘and exposes the card which was uncovered. The 


first player then plays another card on the same 
trick, again exposing the face of the card under- 
neath the one played, if there be one, and the second 
player has the last play. This, of course, makes 
only thirteen tricks, and the regular rules. of whist 
govern in counting the game. The chief recom- 
mendation of the game is, of course, that it is played 
by two persons, and makes an interesting pastime. 
There is more of an element of chance in it than 
there is in the regular game, as, naturally, it is 
impossible to tell the location of the cards turned 
down until they are exposed to view, and in the 
American game of whist good players soon discover 
the presence of the principal cards in the hands of 
their partners, and their.opponents. In spite of this 
uncertainty, there is always a chance for consider- 
able head work and often for well-considered and 
brilliant plays. 





The Appetite for War 
BATTLES OF THE NATIONS........ LONDON SPECTATOR 

The present condition of international affairs 
brings forcibly to the mind one of the most curious 
of all psychological puzzles. Why do nations sud- 
denly feel, as they undoubtedly do, the stirring of 
an appetite for war? Philanthropists argue always 
that peace of itself always produces a desire for 
peace; that if a nation can abstain from war for a 
generation, it will lose the desire for war, just as 
a man who has “sworn off” for a long time, loses 
the desire for drink; but experience by no means 
warrants their conclusion. On the contrary, history 
seems to suggest that war cools the desire for war, 
and that peace generates it again. A nation which 
has been engaged in a serious war, even if success- 
ful, soon wearies of the work, feels the excessive 
tension, laments the number of its dead, and frets 
over the loss of personal comfort in the home, which 
is almost inevitably one result of a campaign. The 
soldiers grow weary of the risk to their bones, and 
those who are left at home realize the horrors of 
battle with a vividness which often produces, even 
in warlike races like those of western Europe, a deep 
reluctance to be engaged again. The French, 
between 1871 and 1881, could hardly have been 
driven to declare ‘war, while even the Germans, 
though persuaded in their own minds of victory, 
regarded the idea of a fresh campaign with such 
horror that it would have been impossible to con- 
sult parliament or to take a popular vote. It is after 
a long peace, when a generation has grown up 
which knows nothing of actual battie, that a nation 
begins to grow restless, to recall the pleasures 
instead of the pains of battle, to feel the desire of 
glory and to display a readiness to quarre) which 
covers a secret desire for war. Something of this, 
no doubt, is due to sentiment, men gradually forget- 
ting all in war that was not heroic or exciting, and 
filling themselves with a kind of poetry which, as 
time goes on, has more and more in it of a trumpet- 
call; but there is something besides, for which recol- 
lection, or what may be called the historic mind, 
will not altogether account. 

The analogy between a nation and an individual 
is closer than we always remember. A generation 
without experience is, in many respects, like a 
young man, who, even if he has work to do, begins 
after a few years to resent the monotony of life; to 
be impatient of humdrum even if profitable; to feel 
in his veins, without conscious volition, the desire 
for a larger arena, for deeper excitement, for adven- 
ture, even if it should bring both danger and pain. 
In a man the craving is often satisfied by love; but 
a nation cannot love; the one excitement which 
stirs its blood to the adequate degree, which carries 
it out of itself, and out of its wearisome sameness 
of existence, is battle—a struggle with equals which 
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involves both danger and the chance of gain. “ War 
with its happy chances,” said Napoleon III. It has 
often been said by historians that the French, in 
1848, were positively sick of the tameness in which 
their lives had been passed for thirty-two years, ana 
specially of the last sixteen, during which the nation 
had flourished, commercially and intellectually, as 
it never flourished before, but had never enjoyed 
either a great adventure of an enlivening thrill of 
alarm. You can see the same signs of restlessness 
in all the nations now, extending even to Great 
Britain, where the thirst is in part kept down by the 
incessant drawing off of the wilder spirits of each 
generation to search for success and careers in the 
wilder life of India and the great colonies, and show- 
ing itself most visibly in America, where, in the 
absence of enemies, the desire for peace ought to 
be perpetual. 

There is a certain fear of war everywhere, due to 
a perception of the vast scale on which it must be 
fought, and the terrible reduction in the chances of 
escape which the new weapons will ensure, but, 
nevertheless, there is hardly a nation which is with- 
out the feeling that if war came life would be 
brighter, more vivid, more like the dreams which 
fill the brains of youth. The sudden passion which 
fills music halls and makes all newspapers pugna- 
cious, is not altogether either vapor or a mere pro 
duct of vanity, but has its root in a spirit which, ba 
or good—and we are not judging it just now—ha 
its origin in some permanent constituent of humai 
nature. Philosophers say that this constituent is 
the actual love of fighting, the survival of the ani- 
mal in man; but we do not feel quite sure, for we 
notice that it is as strong or stronger in those who 
do not intend to fight; that writers*in prose and 
poetry grow especially bloodthirsty, and that 
women, though they will suffer most and enjoy 
least from battle, are often readier than men to 


. declare that battle ought to be risked. We incline 


rather to believe,though it is a disheartening 
thought, that the impelling force, often uncon- 
scious, is rather a thirst for the deepest of all excite- 
ments, that of the arena. No more dangerous thirst 
can be conceived, but that it can be developed as it 
were of itself in periods of profound peace we feel 
as certain as we do that neither the philosophers 
nor the theologians have yet discovered any remedy 
for it, or any prophylactic. 

We wonder if there is any. We all say, and some 
of us think, that the influence of Christianity, if it 
were only more real, must inevitably put an end 
to war; but the facts do not bear out that pleasing 
supposition. Not only were the “ages of faith” 
ages of perpetual war; not only were the French 
Huguenots, the Scotch Calvinists and our own 
Puritans, men of war of the most pronounced type, 
but soldiers of the true fighting sort have been 















among the most pious of mankind. The mass of 
men will hardly become more truly Christian than 
General Havelock or General Gordon, and both 
delighted in battle, caring only to have their con- 
sciences satisfied that the cause in which they drew 
their swords was on the whole that which com- 
mended itself to their minds as the more right. 
There would, if Christianity became the actual reli- 
gion of the world, be a great change in the pleas 
put forward to excuse war, and probably a total 
abstinence from war for mere gain, but there would, 
we fear, be many wars, and those wars would not 
be the least sanguinary that history has recorded. 
Men do not put up with injustice because they 
are Christians, nor will Christianity enable them all 
to take the same views as to conflicting rights or 
conflicting systems of social development. We can 
imagine two armies, of which one should be fanati- 
cally Socialist and the other fanatic in defense of 
property, while both were sincerely Christian, 
heartily convinced that they were defending the sys- 
tem which Christ would have approved. That 
Christ taught non-resistance, or something like it, 
as a counsel to be followed when all men followed 
him, is probably though not quite certainly true, 
yet there is little hope that any extension or 
increased warmth of religious feeling will extin- 
guish war, while, if the wars arose, it would probably 
increase the severity of the fighting, men feeling 
that to retreat was to desert not only the colors, but 
the faith. 

Again, we are told that “civilization,” as it 
spreads, will undoubtedly extingush war; but apply 
to that theory the test of evidence, and it crumbles 
away. The civilized races are the warrior races. 
Our officers, and those of Germany, are drawn from 
the most civilized classes in the world, men bred 
in peaceful homes, in all kindly ways and carefully 
trained in all procurable knowledge, and they are 
more ready to fight than the less civilized men whom 
they command. The only race which despises war, 
and never voluntarily commences a campaign, is the 
Chinese, and the Chinese are certainly far behind 
in the race of civilization. If they became civilized 
indeed in the western way, they would fight. The 
bitterest warfare of our time was waged in the most 
civilized city, between the men of the Parisian Com- 
mune and the soldiers of Versailles. And, lastly, 
the pessimists, who argue from the experience of a 
few years and very minute classes, that the world 
may lose its manliness, and that the purusit both 
of comfort and intelligence may so increase selfish- 
ness that no one will incur the risks of battle, forget 
that this has happened once in history, and that the 
Italians, when they shrank from the risk and suffer- 
ing and tumult of battle, fought incessantly through 
mercenary swordsmen. The instincts that lead to 
battle were there, though the habitude of battle was 
not, and that is not much of a gain. No; the single 
hope of long peace that is worth discussion is com- 
pulsion, to be deliberately applied by the wise and 
strong, from an intelligent comprehension of the 
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value of continued order. We could imagine a 
world in which federated Europe, allied with 
America, set up tribunals to decide all differences, 
and peremptorily ordered war to cease, just as we 
order violence to cease in the streets of London. 
The cure for brawling is a strong police, and, of 
course, an international police is not an institution 
beyond hope, or even beyond statesmen’s calcula- 
tion. It existed indeed in Europe for thirty years. 
But if it ever existed universally, we cannot but 
wonder how the hot blood of each generation would 
expend itself, and how the nations would get rid of 
their periodic spasms of unrest, of revolt against the 
usual and the over-quiet. Would they sink into 
abysses of luxury as the Romans did, or would they 
become conscious of their danger, and, being Christ- 
ians, set themselves in each generation some nearly 
impossible task to wear out their overplus of energy 
and thrist for excitement? That is not impossible, 
for the world grows self-observant, and great school- 
masters cultivate athletics that their growing lads 
may have vent for the excitability of youth. A new 
generation after thirty years of peace is very like a 
public school which takes to football with delight, 
because in it the latent savagery and thirst for deep 
excitement can be innocently expended. 





The Glamour of the Past 


EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON.... NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

No doubt there were splendid specimens of 
humanity, both physically and intellectually, among 
the ancients. The Venus of Milo, the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the Farnese Hercules were not evolved from 
the unassisted imagination. Even if they were so 
evolved, they who have conceived such glorious 
ideals would themselves have represented a high 
type of mankind. The Iliad and the Aedipus Tyran- 
nus are incontrovertible facts. Even among the 
earliest prehistoric races there must have been men 
of wonderful genius and energy. The man who 
kindled the first fire and broiled the first steak was 
the peer of any modern discoverer, and he who first 
smelted iron ore was the intellectual equal of Edison 
himself. The prehistoric discoverer of the Ecliptic 
was not surpassed in astronomical achievement 
even by him who ages afterwards formulated the 
Nebular Hypothesis, or by him who chemically 
analyzed the stars. Some of us moderns are dis- 
posed to magnify unduly the triumphs of our day 
in comparison with those of former ages, forgetting 
that they who built the lower stories of the vast 
temple of human achievement are as worthy of 
praise as they who raised it to loftier heights. It is 
still far below its destined entablature; but even — 
those whose privilege it shall be to place upon it 
its architectural crown in the sunlight of the upper 
air, will deserve no better of their race than those 
who laid its foundations in the darkness of the past. 
Others are equally disposed to glorify unduly the 
past in comparison with the present. To them there 
have been no poets since Homer and Virgil; no 
orators since Demosthenes and Cicero; no phil- 
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osophers since Socrates and Plato; no commanders 
since Alexander and Hannibal; noartists since Phid- 
ias and Apelles. To them only the dead languages 
are the fitting vehicles of beautiful and sublime 
thought. The modern tongues, in spite of Brown- 
ing, Goethe, Hugo, Tolstoi, Whitman, are, as 
Blackie called them, “but barbarous jargon.” 

Now, I attach very little importance to the prob- 
able fact that if the Iliad had been done for the first 
time in English, with all its picturesque power (with 
all deference to those who would insist upon the 
impossibililty of such a feat), it would stand no 
chance whatever of acceptance by the great Ameri- 
can publishers. Its rejection would, no doubt, be 
accompanied by the consoling statement, made in 
perfect good faith, that it was not on account of 
lack of literary merit, but simply because it was not 
suited to present needs. Possibly some slight hope 
of acceptance might be encouraged if the twenty- 
four books were condensed to twelve. And this, by 
the way, might not have been so absurd a sugges- 
tion as it might appear to the school of antiquity- 
worshippers, who regard every line of the immortal 
poem as sacred, to whom even the interminable 
“ catalogue of ships ” would not bear abbreviating, 
notwithstanding the manifest fact that the chief 
concern of the compiler was, lest he might inadvert- 
ently slight the skipper of one of the insignificant 
little boats. Imagine the whole Lilliputian fleet 
participating in the international naval review of 
two years ago! What would Agamemnon and 
Achilles have thought of those mighty dragons of 
modern warfare, breathing forth clouds and shaking 
the earth with their roar? Would not their trump- 
ery Zeus and Ares have sunk into insignificance by 
comparison? But then, on the other hand, suppose 
the glowing imagination of the childhood of our 
race had been brought to bear upon the mechanical 
achievements of its manhood; suppose, for example, 
that Homer could have witnessed that grandest of 
all naval spectacles in the history of the world— 
should we not have had something more adequate 
in its commemoration than long-winded, gossipy 
newspaper reports and a few feeble rhymes in the 
magazines? Suppose, again, that the Blind Bard 
of Seven Cities could have visited the White City 
in 1893, would any magazine have rejected the epic 
he would have been constrained to write in favor of 
any little lyric or ode that it actually inspired? 

But then we may have the epic yet, for poetry is 
not dead, even if the world has outgrown its glowing 
childhood. Manifestly the world is aging far more 
rapidly than formerly, Lut it has not reached its 
decrepitude, as many seem to think. The time has 
not come for it to ignore the present and the future 
and dwell only on the remote past, like the old 
dotard who sits by the fire and thinks only of the 
wonderful things he did when he was a boy. 
Whether the individual man of to-day is, on the 
whole, naturally a finer, stronger, nobler being than 
his ancient progenitor, is a difficult question. Pes- 
simists say he is a degenerate being in spite of his 
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school houses, his universities and his oceanic litera- 
ture; his telephones, his electric cars and his world’s 
fairs. As a superabundance of food does not neces- 
sarily produce highly developed bodies, so, they 
say, a superabundance of mental pabulum does not 
create intellectual giants. A man may travel over the 
whole civilized world, and return to his home with 
only a jaded interest in human achievements, with 
sensibilities only the more calloused to the novel, 
the ingenious, the beautiful and the sublime. On the 
other hand, the optimist holds that each succeeding 
century has lifted the race to a higher plane of being; 
that, where a man is subject to more new impres- 
sions in a day than his remote ancestor received in a 
year, perhaps, his powers must necessarily develop 
more rapidly. This would, of course, be true if he 
retained his impressibility. An impression upon 
wax, however, and an impression upon marble are 
two very different things, as we learned in our First 
Reader in the primary school. But whether the 
individual man has increased in stature or not, there 
is no denying that the race, as a whole, has grown 
from feeble infancy to vigorous manhood, and that 
every living member of it would vastly prefer his 
share in existence to that of one of Homer’s time. 


The Paradox of Judging Individuals 
OUR FAULTS IN‘OTHERS... . . ....... THE OUTLOOK 

Many people have a genius for seeing the faults 
in others, but there is one peculiarity about this 
faculty which will be an interesting study for the 
psychologist; it is the tendency to criticise most 
sharply those faults in others which are most promi- 
nent in ourselves. In other words, that which 
excites our greatest antagonism is the duplication 
of our own traits. It would be amusing, if it were 
not disturbing and pathetic, to hear people criticise 
mercilessly traits in others which everybody recog- 
nizes as being the special possession of the critics 
themselves. It is pathetic because it shows how lit- 
tle we know about ourselves, and it is disturbing 
because it suggests to the listener that he may be 
doing precisely. the same thing. In all probability 
he is. So little do we know ourselves, as a rule, that 
when we see parts of ourselves in others we detest 
them. If we recognized them as being in a sense 
our own possessions, we might not like them any 
better, but we should surely sympathize with their 
possessors. If there is any common experience 
which ought to draw us together, it is identity of 
struggle and temptation. We ought to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with those who are fighting 
the same fight which we are fighting, and who find 
in themselves the same tendencies to evil or to 
weakness; and yet these are the very people from 
whom, as a rule, we withdraw ourselves most 
entirely, and upon whose shoulders the lash of our 
criticism falls most mercilessly. It is a good plan, 
when one finds that he is specially irritated by cer- 
tain traits in another, to study himself closely in 
order to discover whether those very traits are not 
his own characteristics. 
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[A selected reading from Wandering Heath, by Q., one 
of the best and most entertaining volumes of the .season 
Published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.] 


Our plan of attack upon Nanscarne House was a 
simple one. 

The old baronet, Sir Harry Dinnis, took a just 
pride in his silver-ware, Some of it dated from Eliza- 
beth: for Sir Harry’s great-great-grandfather, as the 
unhappy alternative of melting it down for King 
Charles, had taken arms against his majesty and 
come out of the troubles of those times with wealth 
and credit. 

The house, too, was Elizabethan, shaped like the 
letter L and, like that letter, facing eastward. The 
longer arm, which looked down the steep slope of 
the park, contained the entrance-hall, chapel, dining- 
hall, principal living-rooms, and kitchens. 

The ground-floor of the other (and to us more 
important) arm was taken up by the housekeeper’s 
rooms, audit-room and various offices, the butler’s 
bedroom, and the strong-room, where the plate lay. 
On the upper floor a long gallery full of pictures ran 
from end to end, with a line of doors on the southern 
side, all opening into bedrooms, except one which 
led to the back stairs. 

Now, properly speaking, the strong room was no 
strong room at all. It had an ordinary deal door and 
an ordinary country made lock. But in some ways 
it was very strong indeed. The only approach to it 
on the ground-floor lay through the butler’s bedroom, 
of which you might call it but a cupboard. It had 
no window, and could not therefore be attacked from 
outside. The very small amount of light that entered 
it filtered through a pane of glass in the wall of the 
back staircase, which ran up close behind. 

I have said enough, I hope, for any reflective man 
to draw the conclusion that, since we desired no 
unpleasantness with the butler (a man between fifty 
and sixty, and notoriously incorruptible), our only 
plan was to make an entrance upstairs by the long 
window at the end of the picture gallery, or cor- 
ridor—whichever you choose to call it—descend the 
back stairs, remove the pane of glass from the wall, 
and gain the strong room through the opening. 

The house was dark from end to end, and the 
stable clock had just chimed the quarter after mid- 
night, when I went up the ladder. I never looked 
for much carefulness in this honest country house- 
hold, but I did expect to spend twenty minutes on 
the heavy lead work of the lower panes, and it 
seemed as good as a miracle to find the lattice 
unlatched and opening to the first gentle pull. I 
pressed it back; hitched it under a stem of ivy that 
the wind might not slam it after me; and, signaling 
down to Jimmy at the foot of the ladder to wait for 
my report, pulled myself over the sill and dropped 
softly into the gallery. 





And then somebody stepped quickly from behind 
the heavy window curtain, reached out and shut the 
lattice smartly behind me, and said: 

“Show a light, Jenkins, and let us have a look at 
the gentleman.” 

Though it concerned my neck, I was taken too 
quickly aback to stir, but stood like a stuck pig, 
while the butler fumbled with his tinder-box. 

“Light all the candles.” 

“If it please you, Sir Harry,” Jenkins answered, 
puffing at the tinder. 

The first thing I saw by the blue light of the brim- 
stone match was the barrel of old Sir Harry’s pistol 
glimmering about six inches from my nose. On my 
left stood a long-legged footman, also with a pistol. 
But all this, though discomposing, was no more than 
I had begun to expect. What really startled me, 2s 
old Jenkins lit the candles, was the sight of two 
women standing a few paces off, beneath a tall pic- 
ture of a gentleman with a big lace collar. One of 
them, a short woman with a bunchy shape, I recog- 
nized for the housekeeper. The other I guessed as 
quickly to be Sir Harry’s daughter, Mistress Kate— 
a tall and slender young lady, dark haired, and hand- 
some as any man could wish. She was wrapped in a 
long traveling cloak, the hood of which fell a littie 
off her shoulders, allowing a glimpse of white satin. 
A train of white satin reached below the cloak and 
coiled about her pretty feet. 

Now, the change from darkness to very bright 
light—for Jenkins went down the gallery lighting 
candle after candle, as if for a big reception—made 
us all wink a bit. And excitement would account 
for the white of the young lady’s cheeks—I dare say 
I had turned pretty pale myself. But it did not seem 
to me to account for the look of sheer blank astonish- 
ment—no, it was more than this; a wild kind of 
wonder would be nearer the mark—that came into 
her eyes and stayed there. And I didn’t quite see 
why she should put a hand suddenly against the 
wainscot, and from sickly white go red as fire and 
then back to white again. If they were sitting up 
for house breakers, I was decidedly a better looking 
one than they had any right to expect. The eyes of 
the others were fastene@ on me. I was the only one 
to take note of the girl’s behavior, and I declare I 
spared a second from the consideration of my own 
case to wonder what the deuce was the matter with 
her. 

“Well, upon my soul!” cried Sir Harry, with 
something between a laugh and a sniff of disgust; 
and the footman on the other side of me echoed it 
with a silly cackle. “He certainly doesn’t look as 
if he came from Bath!” 

“ Sir,” I expostulated—for when events seem likely 
to prove overwhelming, I usually find myself clutch- 
ing at my original respectability—“ sir, although the 
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force of circumstances has brought me thus low, I 
am by birth and education a gentleman. Having 
told you this, I trust that you will remember it, even 
in the heat of your natural resentment.” 

“You speak almost as prettily as you write,” he 
answered, scornfully, pulling a letter from his pocket. 

“This is beyond me,” thought I; for, of course, 
I knew it could be no letter of mine. Besides, a 
glance told me that I had never set eyes on the paper 
or handwriting before. I think my next remark 
showed self-possession. “Would you be kind 
enough to explain?” I asked. 

“T rather think that should be your business,” 
said he; and faith, I allowed the justice of that con- 
tention, awkward as it was. But he went on: “It 
astonishes you, I dare say, to see this letter in my 
hand?” 

It did. I acknowledged as much with a bow. 

He began to read in an affected, mimicking voice: 
“ My ever-loved Kate, since your worthy but wrong- 
headed father ” 

“Father!” It sounded like an echo. It came 
from the young lady, who had sprung forward indig- 
nantly, and was holding out a hand for the letter. 
“The servants! Have you not degraded me 
enough?” She stamped her foot. 

The old gentleman folded up the letter again, and 
gave it into her hand with a cold bow. She was 
handing it to me—oh, the unfathomable depth of 
woman !—when he interfered. 

“For your own delectation if you will, miss; but 
as your protector I must ask you not to give it back.” 

He turned towards me again. As he did so, I 
caught over his shoulder, or fancied I caught, a 
glance from Miss Kate that was at once a warning 
and an appeal. The next moment her eyes were bent 
shamefast upon the floor. I began to divine. 

Said I, “If that’s a sample of your manner toward 
your daughter, even you, in your cooler moments, 
can hardly wonder that she chooses another 
protector.” 

“Protector!” he repeated, lifting his eyebrows; 
and that infernal footman cackled again. 

“Tf you can’t behave with common politeness to 
a lady,” I put in smartly, “ you might at least exhibit 
enough of rude intelligence to lay hold of an argu- 
ment that’s as plain as the nose on your face!” 

“Gently, my good sir!” said he. “Do you know 
that, if I choose, I can march you off to jail for a 
common house breaker?” 

I should think I did know it—a plaguy sight 
better than he! 

“To begin with,” he went on, “ you look like one, 
for all the world.” 

This was sailing too close for my liking. 

“Old gentleman,” said I, “ you are wearisomely 
dull. Possibly I had better explain at length. To be 
frank, then, I had counted, in case of failure, to avoid 
all scandal to your daughter’s name. I had hoped 
(you will excuse me) to have carried her off and 
evaded you until I could present myself as her hus- 
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band. If baffled in this, I proposed to make my 
escape as a common burglar surprised upon your 
premises. It seems to me,” I wound up, including 
the three servants with an indignant sweep of the 
arm, that you might well have emulated my delicacy! 
As it is, I must trouble you to recognize it.” 

“Heaven send,” I added to myself, “ that the real 
inamorato keeps his bungling foot out of this till 
I get clear!” And I reflected with much comfort 
that he was hardly likely to make an attempt upon 
premises so brilliantly lit up. 

“In justice to my daughter’s taste,” replied Sir 
Harry, “I am willing to believe you looked some- 
thing less like a jail-bird when she met you in the 
Pump-Room at Bath. You have fine clothes in your 
portmanteau, no doubt, and I sincerely trust they 
make all the difference to your appearance. But a 
fine suit is no expensive outfit for the capture of an 
heiress. You may be the commonest of adventurers. 
How do I know, even, what right you have to the 
name you carry?” 

If he didn’t, it was still more certain that I didn’t. 
Indeed, he had a conspicuous advantage over me in 
knowing what that name was. This very painful 
difficulty had hardly presented itself, however, before 
the girl’s wit smoothed it away. She spoke up—look- 
ing as innocent as an angel, too. 

“Captain Fitzroy Pilkington could add no lustre 
to his name, father, by giving it to me . His family 
is as good as our own, and his name is one to be 
proud of.” 

“So it is, my dear,” thought I, “if I can only 
remember it. So it’s Captain Fitzroy Pilkington I 
am—and from Bath. Decidedly I should have taken 
some time in guessing it.” 

“T suppose, sir, I may take it for granted you have 
not brought your credentials here to-night?” said 
the old boy, with a grim smile. 

It was lucky he had not thought of searching my 
pockets for them. 

“Scarcely, sir,” I answered, smiling too and catch- 
ing his mood; and then thought I would play a bold 
card for freedom. “Come, come, sir,” I said; “I 
have tried to deceive you, and you have enjoyed a 
very adequate revenge. Do not prolong this inter- 
view to the point of inflicting torture on two hearts 
whose only crime is that of loving too ardently. You 
have your daughter. Suffer me to return to the inn 
in the village, and in the morning I will call on you 
with my credentials and humbly ask for her hand. 
If, on due examination of my history and circum- 
stances, you see fit to refuse me—why, then you 
make two lovers miserable; but I give you my word— 
the word of a Fitzroy Pilkington—that I will respect 
that decision. ‘Parcius junctas quatiam fenestras,’ 
or, rather, I will discontinue the practice altogether.” 

“William,” said Sir Harry, shortly, to the footman, 
“show Mr. Pilkington to the door. Will you take 
your ladder away with you, sir, or will you call for it 
to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow will do,” I said, airily, and stepping 





across to Mistress Kate, I took her hand and raised 
it as if for a kiss. Her fingers gave mine an appre- 
ciative squeeze. 

“ But who in the world are you?” she whispered. 

“T think,” said I, bending over her hand, “I have 
fairly earned the right to withhold that.” 

Sir Harry bowed a stiff good night to me, and 
William, the footman, took a candle and led the way 
along the gallery and down the great staircase to 
the front door. While he undid the chain and bolts, 
I was thinking that he would be all the better for a 
kick; and, as he drew aside to let me pass, I took 
him quickly by the collar, spun him round, and gave 
him one. A flight of a dozen steps led down from 
the front door, and he pitched clean to the bottom. 
Running down after, I skipped over his prostrate 
body and walked briskly away in the darkness whist- 
ling and feeling better. 

I went round the end of the gallery wing, just to 
satisfy myself that Jimmy had got away with the 
ladder, and then I struck across the plantation in the 
direction of the village. The June day was breaking 
before I turned out of the woods into the high road, 
and already the mowers were out and tramping to 
their work. But in the porchway of the village inn, 
called the “ Well-Diggers’ Arms ”—whatever they 
may be—I surprised a cockneyfied groom in the act 
of kissing a maiden, who, having a milk-pail in either 
hand, could not be expected to resist. 

“H’m,” said I to the man, “I am sorry to appear 
inopportunely, but I have a message for your master.” 

The maiden fied. “And who the doose may you 
be?” asked the groom, eying me up and down. 

“T think,” I answered, “it will be enough for you 
that I come from Nanscarne. You were late there. 
Oh, yes,” I went on sharply, for fellows of this class 
have a knack of irritating me, “and I have a mes- 
sage for your master which I’ll trouble you to deliver 
when he comes down to breakfast. You will tell 
him, if you please, that Sir Harry was expecting him 
last night, and the lights he saw in the long gallery 
were there for his reception. You won’t forget?” 

“Who sent you here?” the fellow asked. 

“ On second thoughts,” I continued, “ you had bet- 
ter go in and wake Captain Fitzroy Pilkington up at 
once. He will pardon you when he has my message, 
for Sir Harry’s temper is notoriously impatient.” 

And with that I turned and left him, for it was 
high time to find out how Jimmy had been faring. 
The past night’s experience must have given him a 
shock, and I reckoned to give him another. I wasn’t 
disappointed either. 

As I walked into the road the brilliant lights from 
the window threw deep shadows of the lattice across 
my path. It seemed unpleasantly suggestive of the 
bars in the King’s jail against which I might even 
yet iron my eyebrows in despair of seclusion. 
Strange indeed that I, Gabriel Foot, should have 
been saved this night by love, yes love, but the love 
of a fair sweet dame for another, a man who knew 
little of the delights of being knight of the road. 
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I walked leisurely down the village street, then 
crossed the hedge and doubled back on the high 
moors. At length, drawing near the old gravel-pit, 
where we had fixed to meet in case of separation, I 
dropped on all fours and so came up to the edge and 
gave a whistle. 

Jimmy was sitting with his back to me, and about 
to cut a hunch of bread to eat with his cold bacon 
for breakfast. Instead, he cut his thumb, and jumped 
up, singing out: 

“S’help me, but I never looked to see you again 
outside o’ the dock!” 

“No more you did,” said I; and, climbing down 
and sitting on a gravel heap beside him, I told him 
all the story. 

“ And now, Jimmy,” I wound up, “ you must guess 
what I’m going to do.” 

“T don’t need to,” said he. 

“TI wager you don’t.” 

“T wager I do.” 

“Well, then, I’m going back. Was that what you 
guessed?” 

“T think you will not.” 

“Ah, but I will,” said I. “I swore by the blood 
of a Fitzroy Pilkington I’d be back in the morning, 
and I can’t retreat from so tremendous an oath as 
that. Back I mean to go. As for the real captain— 
if captain he is—I fancy I’ve scared him out of this 
neighborhood for some time to come. And as for 
the credentials, I fancy, at my time of life, I should 
be able to write my own commendation. I believe 
the old boy has a sneaking good-will towards me. 
I.can’t answer for the girl; but I can answer that she’ll 
hold her tongue for a while at all events. This life 
doesn’t become a man of my education and natural 
ability. And the risk is worth running.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you,” says he, very dryly. 

“ And why not?” 

“Well, you see, when I heard the noise last night, 
and all the place grew light as it did, I was just 
starting to run for dear life, till it struck me that 
if the folks meant to go searching for me they 
wouldn’t begin by lighting the picture gallery from 
end to end. So I drew close under shadow of the 
wall and waited, ready to run at any moment. But 
after a while, finding that nothing happened, I grew 
curious and crept up after you and looked in through 
the window, very cautious. A nice fix you seemed 
to be in; but old Jenkins was there. And while 
Jenkins was there ” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I should have thought you might have 
guessed. The bolt of his bedroom window wasn’t 
hard to force, nor the lock of the small room. 
Being single handed, I had to pick and choose 
what to carry off. But if you'll look under the 
bracken yonder, you’ll own I know my way among 
silverware.” 

I looked at him for a moment, and then lay gently 
back on the turf and laughed till I was tired o 
laughing. | ees’ 


“T know.” 
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CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 


Seein’ Things .. -.......Eugene Field.... .......Love Songs of Childhood (Scribner) 


I ain’t afeard uv snakes, or toads, or bugs, or worms, or mice, 

An’ things ’at girls are skeered uv I think are awful nice! 

I’m pretty brave, I guess; an’ yet I hate to go to bed, 

For, when I’m tucked up warm an’ snug an’ when my prayers are said, 
Mother tells me “ Happy Dreams!” and takes away the light, 

An’ leaves me lyin’ all alone an’ seein’ things at night! 


Sometimes they’re in the corner, sometimes they’re by the door, 
Sometimes they’re all a-standin’ in the middle uv the floor; 
Sometimes they’re a-sittin’ down, sometimes they’re walkin’ round 
So softly an’ so creepylike they never make a sound! 

Sometimes they are as black as ink, an’ other times they’re white— 
But the color ain’t no difference when you see things at night! 


Once, when I licked a feller ’at had just moved on our street, 
An’ father sent me up to bed without a bite to eat, 

I woke up in the dark an’ saw things standin’ in a row, 
A-lookin’ at me cross-eyed an’ p’intin’ at me—so! 

Oh, my! I was so skeered that time I never slep’ a mite— 

It’s almost alluz when I’m bad I see things at night! 


Lucky thing I ain’t a girl, or I’d be skeered to death! 
Bein’ I’m a boy, I duck my head an’ hold my breath; 
An’ I am, oh! so sorry I’m a naughty boy, an’ then 

I promise to be better an’ I say my prayers again! 
Gran’ma tells me that’s the only way to make it right 
When a feller has been wicked an’ sees things at night! 


An’ so, when other naughty boys would coax me into sin, 

I try to skwush the Tempter’s voice ’at urges me within; 
An’ when they’s pie for supper, or cakes ’at’s big an’ nice, 

I want to—but I do not pass my plate fr them things twice! 
No, ruther let Starvation wipe me slowly out o’ sight 

Than I should keep a-livin’ on an’ seein’ things at night! 


Greek Mother's Lullaby..Zitella Cook..A Doric Reed (Copeland and Day) While thy mother’s tears caress thee, * 
Sleep, my child; no care can cumber May great Zeus defend and bless thee! 
Thy young heart, nor break thy slumber,— Soft as summer breezes calling, 
Love doth all thy moments number, Light as summer roses falling, 
Let thy sleep Slumber woos to dear enthralling. 
Be sweet and deep! Sweet and deep 
While thy mother’s arms caress thee, My darling’s sleep; 
May great Zeus protect and bless thee! Love and joy and hope caress thee! 
Gentle zephyrs woo and kiss us, Zeus will guard thee, Zeus will bless thee! 
Sweet with breath of dear Cephisus, Block City..Robert Louis Stevenson ..Child’s Garden of Verses (Scribner) 
Soft with music of Ilissus. What are you able to build with your blocks? 
Zephyrs’ wings Castles and palaces, temples and docks. 
Are downy things. Rain may keep raining, and others go roam, 
While thy mother’s lips caress thee, But I can be happy and building at home. 
May great Zeus protect and bless thee! Let the sofa be mountains, the carpet be sea, 
Sleep, and see Olympus shining,— There I’ll establish a city for me; 
Where the gods, in bliss reclining, A kirk and a mill and a palace beside, 
Know not pain nor mortal pining; And a harbor as well where my vessels may ride. 
Heavenly beams Great is the palace with pillar and wall, 
Shall light thy dreams. A sort of a tower on the top of it all, 
While thy mother’s hopes caress thee, And steps coming down in an orderly way 
May great Zeus protect and bless thee! To where my toy vessels lie safe in the bay. 
Rest, and in thy dreaming follow,— This one is sailing and that one is moored; 
Through the flow’ry glade and hollow,— Hark to the song of the sailors on board! 
In the chase, with swift Apollo; And see on the steps of my palace, the kings 
Ne’er so fleet Coming and going with presents and things! 
Are mortal feet. Now I have done with it, down let it go! 
While thy mother’s smiles caress thee, All in a moment the town is laid low. 
May great Zeus defend and bless thee! Block upon block lying scattered and free, 
Dream, and see bright Eros springing What is there left of my town by the sea? 
Through the air, his arrows flinging,— Yet as I saw it, I see it again, 
Keenest joy and sorrow bringing. The kirk and the palace, the ships and the men, 
Ah, his wings And.as long as I live and where’er I may be, 


Hide cruel stings! I’ll always remember my town by the sea. 
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The World’s Smallest Republics 
R. W. MCALPIN.. ......... THE‘)DENVER REPUBLICAN 

About a dozen miles to the northeast of Sardinia 
is the smallest of all the little republics—that is, the 
smallest in point of population. Tavolara is an 
island about five miles long and of an average width 
of a little more than half a mile. There are fifty-five 
men, women and children in the little republic; yet 
they elect a president every six years and a council 
of six members, all serving without pay. The 
women of Tavolara go to the polls and vote with the 


men; and ever since it became a republic in 1886 ° 


all public business has been transacted without tur- 
moil and the two elections thus far held have been 
as peaceful functions as so many tea parties. When 
the Island of Tavolara was granted to the Bartoleoni 
family by King Charles Albert, of Sardinia, 1836, 
he little expected that in half a century the inhabit- 
ants would throw off the yoke of monarchy and take 
to themselves the right to be governed by them- 
selves. From 1836 to 1882 they were ruled by a 
king, but King Paul I. breathed his last while writ- 
ing his will. He had requested that none of his kin 
should succeed to the throne, and as not one of his 
relatives claimed the honor, the people, four years 
later, drew up a constitution and Tavolara has been 
a very successful little republic ever since. In 1887 
its independence was recognized by Italy, and, no 
doubt, other powers would have recognized it also 
if they had known of its existence. . It has no army, 
no navy; and its inhabitants live by fishing and 
raising fruits and vegetables. 

The school books don’t tell us anything about the 
republic of Goust, which is an oversight, for Goust 
is, as to area, the smallest of all the little republics. 
It is not more than one-third as large as Tavolara, 
although it boasted last year a population of 130 
souls. It is ah older republic than the United States, 
having existed since 1648, and enjoys the distinction 
of being recognized by both Spain and France. 
Goust, with an area of about a mile, is on the flat 
top of a mountain in the Lower Pyrenees, has a 
president selected by its council of twelve, who are 
chosen every five years by the people. The presi- 
dent is also tax collector, assessor.and judge. If his 
decisions are displeasing to the people they appeal 
to the Bishop of Laruns in the Spanish parish down 
the mountain side, and what the bishop says is law. 
Goust has no church or clergyman or cemetery. 
The people worship in churches beyond the limits 
of their country; and when a death occurs among 
them the body is slid down to a cemetery in Ossan 
valley below, where all baptisms and marriages are 
performed. 

The republic of Frenceville is an island east of 
Australia and north of New Caledonia. Its area 
is about eighty-five miles, and its population 550, of 


é 


whom forty are whites. The island was once a 
colony of France, but in 1879 it was declared inde- 
pendent, and the inhabitants at once adopted a 
republican constitution. The government is in the 
hands of a president and a council of eight elected 
by the people, black and white, men and women. 
The offices are held only by white males. The 
president last elected is R. D. Polk, a native of 
Tennessee, and a relative of James K. Polk, one of 
the presidents of our own republic. There is a per- 
fectly organized republic in the western part of 
North Carolina; but, although it is practically inde- 
pendent of both State and national government, 
it has never been recognized by foreign powers, 
although its independence is, in a certain way, 
acknowledged by our government at Washington. 
It is the home of about one thousand of the eastern 
branch of the Cherokee Indians, and is known as the 
Qualla Reserve, a tract comprising 50,000 acres— 
about eighty square miles—of the richest valley land 
of the Old North State, lying along the Ocona Lufta 
and Coco creeks. The president of the little repub- 
lic is elected every four years. He receives a salary 
of $500 a year, and when at Washington on the 
republic’s business, four dollars a day extra. He is 
called chief, and none but a Cherokee of more than 
thirty-five years of age is eligible to the chieftain- 
ship. When the chief is absent his duties are per- 
formed by an assistant chief, a member of the 
national council, who receives a salary of $250 a 
year. The chief’s cabinet is made up of three secre- 
taries or advisers, and the council or congress com- 
prises two delegates from every 100 members of the 
tribe. All Cherokee males of sixteen years or over, 
and all white men who have Indian wives, have the 
right to vote. Although the chief possesses the veto 
power, he cannot act in any matter of public policy 
without the consent of the council. No one can hold 
office who denies the existence of God or of heaven 
and hell; nor is anyone eligible who has at any time 
been guilty of defrauding the tribe. The constitu- 
tion provides for the maintenance of a public school 
in which both the Cherokee and the English lan- 
guages are taught, as are also certain mechanical 
arts. The Indian citizens of the Qualla Reserve are 
far in advance of the “ poor whites,” who live in the 
surrounding country. They are all law-abiding and 
industrious, and nearly all are in regular communion 
with the Baptist or the Methodist church. 

Away up in the eastern spurs of the Appenine 
mountains and spreading over a territory thirty- 
three square miles in area, is the queer little Italian 
republic of San Marino, with a population of some- 
thing less than six thousand, who make delicious 
cheese and wine, that is always spoken of with 
respect. It is governed by a grand council of sixty 
members who are elected for life. Of these, twelve 
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are chosen as a sort of supervisory council, who 
decide questions that hang fire in the greater body. 
There are two presidents—called captains-regent, 
one of whom is appointed by the council of twelve, 
the other elected by the people. The cabinet of 
advisers is composed of a home secretary, a minister 
of foreign affairs and a chancellor of the exchequer 
or secretary of the treasury. The little republic has 
an army of 950 men, whose main employment is as 
policemen. The city of San Marino, with a popu- 
lation of about one thousand seven hundred inhabit- 
ants, is one of the queerest old towns in the world. 
It has undergone little or no change in 500 years. 
The people dress just as they did when Columbus 
set sail from Palos, but few houses have been built 
since then; the streets are just as steep and narrow, 


and there are no shops within its limits. If you want - 


to go shopping or to get your shoes cobbled or to 
transact any other business, you must toot it down 
to Borgodi San Marino, the village about two miles 
away. San Marino is proud of her antiquity. She 
began as a community in the year 885, and was a 
republic in 1631. 

A little bit larger in population, but six times as 
large in area is that other half French and half 
Spanish republic of Andorra—sometimes called 
Andorre. It lies in an almost inaccessible valley of 
the Eastern Pyrenees, between the French depart- 
ment of Anoge and Caladorra in Spain. There is 
but one way of getting to Andorra from France and 
that is by the river Bolira. To reach it from Spain 
you come down on mule back over one of the most 
dangerous footpaths in Europe. When you reach 
the country you meet a fine, courteous people, 
robust, intelligent, brave and hospitable, whose 
principal occupation is the cultivation of fruit and 
the mining of some of the finest iron and lead 
deposits in the world. Andorra became a free State 
in 819. The republic is governed by a sovereign 
council of twenty-four members elected by the peo- 
ple, and a syndic or president chosen for life by the 
council. The republic is somewhat hampeied; for 
while it elects its own officers and collects its own 
taxes, and looks out for its own army of 1,100 men, 
it has to pay to France 960 francs a year for the free 
importation of corn into the country, and is forced 
to import from France. Then Andorra must accept 
one of her two supreme judges from France. 
Andorra, the capital of the republic, contains about 
two thousand two hundred inhabitants, who are 
becoming gradually modernized and are wiping out 
and tearing down many of the old town’s evidences 
of antiquity. The tendency toward change or 
advance, as they call it, is shown in another direc- 
tion. A few months ago Andorra bought a big gun 
of Herr Krupp, and planted it almost in the center 
of the republic, right between Spain and France. 
Europe trembles, for when that gun is fired either 
France or Spain will be hit. It carries twenty miles, 
and Andorra’s territory, you know, is but seventeen 
miles across. The Krupp gun is her only piece of 
ordnance; but, well handled, and supported by her 
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1,100 soldiers, think what mischief she can do should 
any other power attempt to come single file against 
her territory by wading the rocky Bolira in columns 
of two. 

There is another little republic, of which much 
could doubtless be said, if we only knew more about 
it. I mean Mausuet, a republic covering four 
square miles, tucked away between Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Belgium and Vermus. There are but 3,000 people 
in Mausuet, but they are proud, they inhabit a lovely 
country and they have enjoyed the rights of repub- 
lican citizenship since the year 1688. It is a 
republic free and independent, under the protection 
of Germany, and has an army of three soldiers, who, 
when not absorbed in military duties, act in the 
capacity of policemen. It has a president and a 
council of five, who are elected every three years, 
the president being eligible for only two terms. The 
capital is Mausuet, a town of 1,600 inhabitants, who 
are justly proud of their government building 
erected in 1833 at considerable cost. 





The Ascent of Mount Pico 


FANNIE B. WARD. ....... . PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
While visiting Pico in the Azores, you should by 
all means ascend the volcano which has given its 
name to the island. Two days are usually allowed 
for the journey, and since four-legged animals are 
as scarce as comfortable lodging places it will be 
well to avoid delay by making arrangements in 
advance as far as possible. And then all depends 
upon the weather, that most uncertain of things 
Azorean, for without a clear day it is love’s labor 
lost to climb the peak, since you get not a glimpse 
of “scenery” beyond the cinders underfoot and a 
boundless sea of impenetrable clouds that swathe 
the mountain from base to summit. We were indeed 
fortunate in having all things arranged for our com- 
fort by acquaintances in Horta. As before men- 
tioned, many of Fayal’s wealthiest citizens have 
their summer residences over on Pico Island, and 
one of the now-deserted cottages was placed at our 
disposal and the services bespoken of Jose Maria, 
the well-known mountaineer, who acted as cook and 
courier and bargained with the island folk for all 
essentials. 

I believe that but one person ever lived who 
could preserve his dignity on donkey-back—He 
whose entry into Jerusalem is commemorated on 
Palm Sunday; and I doubt if even He could have 
done it in the Azores. Not only are the island 
donkeys so diminutive that a rider of average height 
and size finds his feet almost touching the ground 
on either side when mounted, and feels that he 
might much better be carrying the poor little beast 
than allowing it to carry him, but the whole outfit 
is absurdity personified. First, the donkey is cov- 
ered from head to tail with a clumsy pack-saddle. 
Above this is piled the andilhas, a wooden frame 
that looks like a short-legged sawhorse. The rider, 
if a woman, sits between the X-shaped ends of the 
andilhas, on the right side of the animal, without 








even holding the bridle, which is a mere ornamental 
appendage. As safely penned as in a baby-jumper, 
she has no responsibility whatever in the business, 
except to keep her hat on if she can and accommo- 
date her muscles to the ambling gait of the creature, 
which sways the andilhas like a violently-rocked 
cradle, causing her to keep up a succession of jerky 
little bows, like those of an over-polite marionette. 
The donkey is always attended by a driver—a bare- 
footed boy, who runs alongside with incessant 
shouts of “Ande!” “ Passe caya!” He carries a 
long, sharp goad, with which he constantly urges 
the beast to the top of its speed, up hill and down; 
and when a steep down hill is reached, where cau- 
tion is required, he inflicts a few extra jabs of the 
goad and then applies the brake by seizing the 
donkey’s tail and holding back with might and 
main. It is useless to protest against these proce- 
dures. The driver merely looks his mild astonish- 
ment that any human being should know so little 
about the management of donkeys, and pursues his 
own course; and you soon learn to trust to the 
novel brake in the most dangerous paths. 

The sun had not yet appeared when we found our- 
selves fairly on the way to Pico’s summit. It was a 
glorious September morning, with a fresh breeze 
scattering the clouds that veiled the upper heights. 
At first the road, stony, but not excessively steep, 
wound between gardens, orange groves and vine- 
yards, all fenced by loose walls of lava and hedged 
by oleanders and arbutus. There are no large 
trees in Pico. Dwarf- cedars, fayas, box, moss 
and ferns form about all the indigenous vegetation. 
Streams and cascades are also “ conspicuous by their 
absence,” for the scarcity of water is a pronounced 
characteristic of the island. Vellas, the first village 
en route, like most of the others, has no water at all, 
and you meet troops of chattering women, each with 
a huge water cask on her head, trudging to Magda- 
lena, two miles away, whence all the household sup- 
plies must be obtained by making two or three 
journeys every day. Think of it, grumbling house- 
wives at home, who have only to turn a faucet for 
all the water you want! What if you had to walk 
four miles for every drop required? Laborers early 
afield are busy with their short-handled hoes in the 
yam patches. Robins, canaries and blackbirds sing 
in the-hedgerows; rabbits scamper across the path- 
way and quails and partridges are flushed at the first 
sound of approach. Higher up, broad, undulating 
slabs of lava cover the ground, as if the whole coun- 
try were paved in asphalt, interspersed with scanty 
bits of pasturage like oases in the desert. You 
notice that all the cattle are small and red; the goats 
are black, with branching horns, and the sheep have 
remarkably long, white wool. The cattle sheds, like 
every bit of rock in sight, are so heavily coated with 
lichens that at a little distance they look as if painted 
a mottled green. Scores of smoke columns rising in 
solitary places denote the fires of charcoal burners, 
and myriads of acores (hawks, whose presence in 
such numbers give the archipelago its name) circle 
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aimlessly overhead. The truncated outline of the 
distant cone toward which you are toiling is 
wreathed with light, rosy clouds, and its summit 
glows like a living coal in the rising sun, while the 
lower half of the mountain is yet in mist and 
shadow. 

Before noon you come to the point where all 
attempt at cultivation ceases, and the mountain 
becomes nothing but a vast heap of loose slag and 
cinders, seamed by gulches in every direction. 
Here many people bound for the summit pass the 
first night, sleeping in a herder’s hut among the 
lambs and calves, but since the weather was so 
favorable and our start sufficiently early we pre- 
ferred to press on to the top and spend the second 
night at this place on the return. Not far above the 
donkeys must be abandoned, and the remainder of 
the ascent performed on foot, with the aid of alpen- 
stocks. All who undertake this journey should 
have the good sense to bring along stout boots, that 
reach nearly to the knee. But about nine out of ten 
do not. Most of the women wear ordinary walking 
shoes, with more or less thinness of sole and exag- 
geration of heel, and sometimes even the abomina- 
ble toothpick-pointed toes. The consequence is that 
very few of them ever get to the top. After climb- 
ing awhile in torture they are forced to sit down 
disconsolate and wait, for the others go on to vic- 
tory, or spend days afterwards picking cinders out 
of their lacerated feet. A lady shod in spiked-soled, 
cowhide brogans may not be able to frisk about 
gracefully like an opera-bouffe sheperdess, but at 
least she can accomplish what she came for and sing 
a song of triumph on the mountain top. There are 
three thousand feet of hard scrambling over loose 
rocks, that slip away beneath the feet at every step 
—not particularly dangerous, but toilsome to the 
last degree. It is like climbing up over a dome, and 
as you ascend the apex the wind, unhindered in its 
sweep across the wide Atlantic, increases to a gale 
that threatens to whirl you off into space. The 
supreme effort comes with scaling the rocky wall 
that rims the outside crater—for here is a crater 
within a crater—the outer one, perhaps three hun- 
dred yards across, with perpendicular sides averag- 
ing seventy feet in height, except at one point, 
where a break has been made. Looking down into 
it is like gazing upon a ruined fortress from the 
battlements thereof, the masses of scoriae and 
blackened lava that lie strewn all around answering 
for the fragments of shattered towers. Descending 
easily enough through the break in the wall, you 
stand upon an almost level floor, in the midst of 
which—on a platform of lava which is again sup- 
ported by long buttresses, rugged and twisted, like 
the writhing limbs of tremendous dragons suddenly 
stiffened into stone—rises the cone, 300 feet high. 

The heat in the amphitheater is intense, and, 
being overpowered with thirst, you search at once 
for “Vulcan’s well,” which previous visitors have 
described. It is a bowl-shaped hollow, hidden deep 
within a cleft in the wall, filled with ice-cold water, 
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nothwithstanding the atmosphere of hades, being 
inclosed like the bulb of air in a spirit level. 
Scrambling to the top of its spire-like cone, con- 
stantly loosening stones, that roll downward, 
threatening the heads of those who follow—after 
many bruises and backslidings you finally reach the 
top, and find a slightly depressed second crater, not 
more than twenty-five feet in diameter, out of which 
a thin, hot vapor issues. This is the very chimney 
from which rise the clouds of steam and tongues of 
flame, visible so far out at sea. The stones all 
around are so hot that you cannot long bear your 
hands upon them, and perched upon the edge of the 
lofty pinnacle you feel as if seated at the top of a 
smokestack—as if you-had only to lean outward and 
drop down the sheer descent of 8,000 feet into the 
ocean immediately below. Giddiness seizes you, 
and a certain awesome solemnity, as if you were 
the last living creature standing alone upon the 
very apex of creation—an indescribable sensation 
which can be experienced only on the top of moun- 
tains that stand entirely isolated between sea and 
sky, and, like Pico, terminate in a minute point. 
Thousands of feet below, while clouds lie scattered 
like a fleet of ships becalmed, the white walls of 
Horta glisten almost at your feet, and the tender 
green of Fayal’s softly-undulating hills seem so near 
that you may hear the charcoal burners at their 
work. To the north and east, Terciera, Saint 
George and Graciosa look like emeralds, sur- 
rounded by a surf-rim of pearls, set in the amethys- 
tine floor of the ocean. The blended line of sea and 
sky is indistinguishable—intense blue above and 
below, streaked with lavender, nile green and palest 
tints of rose. 

Happily, the descent to the herders’ cabin is rap- 
idly made or darkness would overtake you on the 
mountain top. After Jose Maria’s savory and much- 
needed supper, which, let us hope, is awaiting your 
arrival, you are glad enough to roll up in a blanket 
and lie down to pleasant dreams, undisturbed alike 
by the proximity of the lambs and calves, the tramp- 
ling of donkeys and snofing of guides, and the 
strangest sense of isolation from all your kind, as if 
transported to another planet. Perhaps visions of 
earthquakes may flit through your slumbers, and it 
is not unlikely that the earth may more than once 
tremble beneath you. But there is really no danger, 
the volcano has been so long quiescent. History 
tells of several destructive eruptions, but all long 
ago. In the year 1572 it broke out in a new spot 
on the north side, near the village of Prainha, and 
sent down a stream of lava six miles wide, which dev- 
astated everything in its course to the sea. Again, 
in 1718 and 1710, there were destructive eruptions, 
both from new openings in the mountain side; and 
in 1870 the tall cone suddenly converted itself 
into an active smoke stack, sending forth flames 
and lava almost uninterruptedly for six months, 
during which time stones and ashes were sometimes 
blown even as far as St. George’s island. In the 
morning you enjoy the novelty of awakening above 
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the clouds, which completely shut off the world 
below—nothing visible in infinite space but the 
cinders immediately under foot. By the time break- 
fast has been eaten among the calves and donkeys 
the clouds have begun to disperse, and if you are 
a tolerably good rider you may reach Magdalena 
by noon—and even your own comfortable apart- 
ments in the Horta Hotel across the channel. 


In a Jungle Storm 
TERRORS OF THE DELUGE..........SIAM FREE PRESS 

People who have never been in a jungle talk of 
the sky as a painter talks of the horizon cr a sea- 
faring man of the offing—as if when you wanted to 
see it you only need use your eyes. But in the 
jungle you don’t see the sky; at least you only see 
a few scraggy patches of it overhead through the 
openings in the twigs and leaves. Neither do you 
feel the wind blowing, nor get burned and 
dazzled by the sun, nor even see that lumin- 
ary, except by momentary glimpses about mid- 
day, from which it follows that a jungleman 
does not usually pretend to be _ weatherwise. 
If he does, he is even a greater humbug than 
the rest of the weather prophets. On the afternoon 
about which we are speaking I remember setting 
forth on my walk in the still glow of the tropical 
calm and wondering rather at the intense stillness 
of the surrounding forest. Then the air grew cooler 
and the green of the foliage in front seemed to 
deepen and presently there was a sound as of a 
giant waterfall in the distance. Waterfalls do not, 
however, grow louder every second, whereas the 
noise in front did so.. Then there was a loud, angry 
growl as of a dozen lions. A minute more, and the 
whole jungle began to roar as if fifty squadrons of 
heavy cavalry were coming up at a gallop. Then 
came a drop of rain, and a peal of thunder which 
seemed to make the world stop. 

Then the storm began. The sky above darkened; 
the trees clattered; the brushwood beneath hissed 
and bowed itself. A deluge of raindrops blotted out 
the narrow view. Down it came, soaking through 
the densest leaves under which one fled for refuge, 
striking the grass and sand with millions of dull 
thuds, dashing furiously against the leaves as if 
they were so many hostile shields, streaking the air 
with innumerable perpendicular lines and hurling 
itself down with the force of bullets. In such a 
downpour one may as well walk and get wet as 
stand still and get wet. Unfortunately, one did not 
know where to walk to. The “circumbendibus 
system ” presupposes the fact that the wagon wheels 
and bullock tracks can be seen and noted; but when 
the cart track is no longer a cart track, but “all 
turned to rushing waters,” such tracks cannot be 
seen, and unless you have a pocket compass you 
may as well try to fly as to get back to where you 
came from. When one reads of travelers lost in the 
backwoods, they always steer by the sun—and prob- 
ably very badly; but when there is no sun what are 
you to do? 
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Mysteries of Stage Scenery 
W. J. HENDERSON... .. .....HARPER’S ROUND TABLE; 

You have taken off your overcoat and made your- 
self as comfortable as possible in an angular little 
folding chair that never was intended to give any 
human being a minute’s comfort. The orchestra 
has crashed through the last measures of the over- 
ture. The footlights are turned up; the auditorium 
lights are turned down; the curtain rises. You see 
a beautiful valley, winding away among very purple 
mountains till it loses itself in the crimson of the 
glowing sunset. The sky is as luminous as if it were 
nature itself, and you are almost tempted to believe 
that the rear wall of the theater has been removed, 
and that you are looking out at something real. 
Presently you notice a few soft fleecy clouds drifting 
across the sky. The crimson fades gradually, and 
the pale gray of a brief twilight follows. The sky 
grows darker and darker, and presently you see the 
twinkle of a single star, then another and another. 
And now a gentle greenish glow begins to pervade 
the scene. It increases in power till the stage is 
flooded with the bright refulgence of a summer 
moon. The whole thing is beautifully managed, 
and is most realistic. But after a time the moon- 
light fades out, and leaves behind it a threatening 
gloom. A dull, distant peal of thunder proclaims 
the approach of a storm. There is a flash of light- 
ning. The storm breaks. Peal upon peal of crash- 
ing thunder rends the sky. The wind howls and 
shrieks, and the sharp cut of the driving rain is dis- 
tinctly heard. The curtain falls at the end of the 
act, and you rub your eyes and wonder if you have 
been dreaming or have really seen these things on 
a wooden stage. 

The next act shows a scene in the forest, and as 
the sunlight filters through the rustling leaves, the 
dancing shadows on rock and trunk are plainly seen. 
Again the scene changes. This time it is a fire. 
The stage is filled with flames and smoke and the 
crash of falling timbers. You are almost tempted 
to believe that the house is really afire. But the 
same old curtain comes down at the end, and only 
a strong smell of powder reminds you of what you 
have seen. In the last act of this surprising play 
the hero and heroine, converted into disembodied 
spirits, go to the heavenly regions on a winged 
horse; and you see them, glowing with supernatural 
light, go flying across the deep blue sky. You leave 
the theater in a state of wonder. How is it all done? 

Of course I have been imagining a play in which 
many different effects were combined; but never- 
theless you have seen these illusions, though not all 
in the same play. Spectral appearances are often 
managed nowadays with a stereopticon. For 
instance, in Siegfried there is a scene in the forest in 
which the music of the opera is supposed to depict 
the rustling of the leaves. In order to heighten the 


effect of this scene it is customary to produce the 
illusion of the flickering of the sunlight caused by 
the waving foliage. This is done by means of mov- 
able glasses, something like the arrangement of a 
kaleidoscope without the variety of colors. The 
white light is thrown through these moving glasses, 
and the audience sees the waving shadows, as if 
caused by sunlight filtering through wind-shaken 
leaves. In the last act of Die Walkure the sisters of 
Brunnhilde are*heard coming through the air to 
their customary place of assembly to the wild meas- 
ures of the Ride of the Valkyries. It is also neces- 
sary that they should be seen. This necessity is 
fulfilled by the stereopticon. A picture of a Valkyr 
maid mounted on her steed is thrown on the dark 
drop-curtain at the back of the stage, and is made 
to pass from the upper left-hand corner down to the 
lower right-hand corner. By keeping the power of 
the light at a moderate pitch, the picture is pre- 
vented from being too hard and definite. Again, 
when the sisters, fleeing before the angry Wotan, 
depart in a body, a picture representing the group 
passes from the lower right-hand corner to the 
upper left-hand corner, while the stormy music of 
the Ride dies away. The effect is very fine indeed. 

In the Flying Dutchman there is a view of the sea 
in the first scene, and a gale of wind is supposed to 
be blowing. The audience sees thin, gray, filmy 
scud scurrying across the sky from the beginning of 
the scene until the gale ends. This is also a stere- 
opticon effect, and is produced by passing properly 
painted glasses across the opening of the lens. 
These few instances will give the reader some idea 
of the part which the stereopticon now plays in the 
illusions of the stage: It cannot be said that the 
results are always satisfactory, and, no doubt, in 
the course of time a better plan will be introduced. 
One of the most familiar and beautiful effects pro- 
duced upon the stage is the change from day to 
night or from night to day. The former, owing to 
the conditions surrounding stage illusions, is the 
more striking, and is that most frequently seen. In 
order to produce this effect the rearmost piece of 
scenery is a “ drop,” which is made about double the 
height of the ordinary scenes. This drop is painted 
to represent sky. The lower half is colored with the 
bright tints of the sunset, and these gradually blend 
in the middle of the drop into the subdued shades of 
a moonlit night. Sometimes the setting sun itself is 
shown, and this is effected by cutting a circular hole 
in the drop, pasting a piece of red muslin over the 
back of it, and putting a light behind it. The drop 
is now hung so that the lower half alone is visible. 
Now the scenery of the distance is painted upon a 
separate piece, which is “profiled ”—that is, the 
irregular line made by trees, houses, mountains, etc., 
is cut out with a circular saw. This profile piece is 
set about four feet in front of the sky drop. Some 
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six or eight feet further toward the front is hung 
what is called a cut-gauze drop, though this is 
sometimes omitted, especially if the view at the rear 
embraces an expanse of water. If it is woods, how- 
ever, the cut-gauze drop is always used. This drop 
has sides and a top of canvas, painted as the case 
requires. The open central part is filled with stout 
gauze netting, which gives a charming aerial effect 
to the distance. 

Now all is ready for the sunset except the lights, 
which are arranged thus: Behind the profile a row 
runs across the stage to throw its light on the lower 
part of the sky drop. The top part is illuminated 
by the border lights. A similar arrangement is 
made in front of the profile, while the foreground 
depends for its light on the borders and footlights. 
In all new theaters these are electric lights in three 
circuits. One circuit consists of lights with white 
globes, another red, and the third green. For broad 
daylight effects the white are used. In the scene we 
are describing, beginning with sunset, the red circuit 
is turned on. Calcium-lights with red glasses are 
stationed at the sides of the stage, and thus the 
whole scene is suffused with a glow of red light. 
The change from sunset to moonlight is effected by 
slowly and imperceptibly lowering the sky drop. 
As the sun disappears behind the distant hills the 
red “ mediums,” as they are called, are turned off 
and the green ones gradually turned on. When the 
night sky has fairly got down to its place the green 
mediums are all turned on at full force, and green 
glasses are placed in front of the calciums. The 
stage appears now to be flooded with moonlight. 
Of course the moon cannot be shown, for it would 
naturally be too far toward the audience. 

The change from moonlight to sunrise is, of 
course, effected by simply reversing the process just 
described. Either one of these changes may be 
rendered more effective by certain additions. For 
instance, in the sunset part of the drop all the spaces 
between the clouds may be cut out. Muslin is then 
pasted over these openings, and is painted to repre- 
sent the sky between the clouds. By placing lights 
behind this muslin a beautiful transparent sky is 
produced, and by gradually changing the color and 
intensity of the light as the sun goes down the 
appearance of the scene is made very realistic. This 
method is seldom employed, except in plays in 
which the scenic effects are an important element. 
A moonlit river is made also by cutting out the can- 
vas, putting in muslin, and lighting it from the rear. 
Moonrise is produced -with a sky drop, cut out 
between the clouds, as in the case of the sunset just 
described, and a “ moon-box.” This moon-box is 
simply a box with a circular hole cut in one side of 
it. Over this hole is pasted a piece of white muslin, 
and inside the box is a light. The box is placed 
behind the muslin sky drop, with the hole against 
the drop. The light is turned on, and the moon is 
drawn slowly upward by wires. Of course the illu- 
minated face of the moon shows through the mus- 
lir, and disappears when it passes behind the thick 
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canvas clouds. By having another piece of muslin 
painted red, and imperceptibly fading to white in its 
upper part, the orb of night can be made to appear 
red at the horizon, and gradually change to pale 
yellow as it floats upward, just as it does on a sum- 
mer night. A few floating clouds may be added to 
the general effect by hanging in front of the sky 
drop a gauze drop with a few muslin clouds sewn 
on it, and moving the whole slowly. 


Oscar Hammerstein and his Work 

THE COMPOSER OF MARGUERITE.... .FANNY MACK LOTHROP 

Oscar Hammerstein, composer of the beautiful 
opera, Marguerite, is a man of versatile ability, 
tireless energy, quick observation, boundless 
ambition, and the courage of his convictions. He 
was born in Berlin in 1848, and after a hard struggle 
in his early days, was seized with a determination 
to come to America, where he felt he could win 
both fame and wealth. For a boy of fourteen, 
without money, the plan seemed too visionary for 
serious thought. His sole possession of any value 
was an old violin given to him by his father, and 
this instrument he sold for enough money to take 
him to Hamburg. From that city he worked his 
way to Hull, thence to Liverpool, where he suc- 
ceeded in getting enough money to pay his passage 
to America in the Isaac Webb, one of the worst 
sailing vessels that ever tempted fate in a trip across 
the Atlantic. He had absolutely no money when 
he reached New York, but even then, young as he 
was, he felt confident that the pressure of necessity 
ever reveals new possibilities for new duties and 
privileges. He was ambitious and industrious, and 
in a large factory, making cigars for the army, he 
had his first chance to show what was in him. He 
rapidly rose from one position to another, and with 
keen observation watched every trifle that could 
advance his progress. 

In 1872, he founded the United States Tobacco 
Journal, a prosperous paper, which he edited for 
fifteen years. During this time, he turned his 
natural mechanical abilities to inventing labor-sav- 
ing machines for use in the various branches and 
details of the manufacture of cigars. The most 
important of these inventions is the “ air-suction 
cigar rolling machine,” which is used in the factories 
of the world. This invention came to life in a 
curious manner, illustrating again the fact that 
inventions are often but the children of accidents. 
Mr. Hammerstein had noticed for some time the 
rebellious tendency of the tobacco-leaf to curl up 
and wrinkle when subjected to the knife of the 
cutter. He found that a piece of paper, fluttering 
to his face, was held flat and rigid by the suction 
of the breath. This accident was to his mind a 
revelation of great possibility, and in 1887 he 
invented the perforated zinc plate, which by suc- 
tion, stretched the tobacco leaf, and kept it smooth 
during cutting. This patent he sold for $110,000 
to The John R. Williams Co., of Newark. So sorely 
taxed was his body by his continued efforts, that 





he had to give up all labors for six months, which 
time he spent in Europe recruiting his health. 

On his return in 1888, he sold all his other inven- 
tions and contrivances, fifty-five in number, for 
nearly $200,000. While editing the United States 
Tobacco Journal, Mr. Hammerstein made his first 
attempt at playwriting, and wrote three plays for 
the manager of the Germania Theater. One of 
these ran for one complete performance and was 
then withdrawn. Despite all arguments, the man- 
ager callously refused to permit further experiment- 
ing with the public by trying either of the other two 
plays. Mr. Hammerstein, as a last resort, promised 
to supply ambulances to carry away those of the 
audience who succumbed to the dramatic spell, but 
the manager stoically refused. Mr. Hammerstein's 
first musical triumph that gave manifestation of his 
brilliant genius as a composer, was his Koh-i-noor 
wager of two years ago with Mr. Kerker. By its 
terms, he was to write a complete opera within 
forty-eight hours after the subject was given to him. 
The word Koh-i-noor being chosen by Mr. Byrnes, 
at that time dramatic editor of The Journal, Mr. 
Hammerstein entered into seclusion at the Gilsey 
House in New York, and his two-day quarantine 
was begun. A detachment of organ-grinders on 
the sidewalk of the hotel, employed by the oppo- 
sition as a stumbling-block in the race against 
time, proved so disconcerting, that the composer 
was compelled to change his room to a more quiet 
one in the rear of the hotel. At the close of the 
forty-eight hours, Mr. Hammerstein presented his 
finished work to the committee of journalists 
appointed as judges. They decided that the Koh- 
i-noor fulfilled every requisition, and that in light- 
ning composition, Mr. Hammerstein was a won- 
drous success. Mr. Kerker, however, refused to 
pay the $100 put up as a wager, on the ground that 
the introduction and exits were omitted. The opera 
was afterward put on the stage. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s latest success is Marguerite, 
which has received high praise from musical critics. 
During the last week of Yvette Guilbert’s stay at 
the Olympia, Mr. Hammerstein felt that at her 
departure some special attraction must be found 
to fill out an evening, as mere vaudeville proved less 
attractive than he desired. He at once began the 
composition of Marguerite, an adaptation of the 
Faust legend. With marvelous rapidity the whole 
opera was written, the greater part being 
impromptu work at rehearsals, produced on 
demand, as the exigencies of detail seemed to 
require. The opera reveals a wealth of melody and 
contains solos of passion, power and tenderness. 
The choruses are especially beautiful. A novelty 
in the picturesque arrangement of the ballet is the 
entrance of the dancers. The curtain is drawn 
aside from a beautiful frame, wherein the dancers 
of each figure are posed in chaste and refined 
classic pictures. They are called to life by the 
fairy wand of Mephisto, and after a few moments 
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the dancers move from their position and glide to 
the stage proper to take their parts in the dance. 
The commodious Olympia, the latest of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s theatrical ventures, is of the classic 
French Renaissance type, finished in details of 
strength and force. The Music Hall is decorated 
in the style of Louis XIV., the Concert Hall in the 
time of Louis XV., and the Theater in the style of 
Louis XVI. Mr. Hammerstein is courteous, kind- 
hearted and sincere in purpose and deed. He is 
quick to think and to act and counts neither time 
nor labor in carrying out his plans. He is an enthu- 
siastic American in every sense of the word, a lover 
of its people and its institutions. 


The Training of the Memory 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.... IMAGINATION IN LANDSC. PAINTING*® 





The memory of things has often been cultivated 
by painters in certain special directions for their own 
purposes. All landscape painters are compelled to 
cultivate it for the representation of transient effects 
and of many transient forms also, especially the 
forms of clouds; but this individual culture of the 
memory does not afford us such good opportunities 
for observing its results as the simultaneous culture 
of many different memories in a school. M. Lecog 
de Boisbaudran, who was at one time professor at 
the Imperial School of Drawing in Paris, and at the 
Lycee St. Louis, was the first teacher known to 
us who cultivated the memory systematically and 
took careful notes of the results. The following 
replies, taken from his valuable little work on the 
subject, will show the wonderful power of training 
to increase the clearness of the image. It will be 
understood that the image is always seen with the 
mind’s eye only; and notwithstanding the extreme 
clearness that it may sometimes attain, does not 
pass into the dangerous “ exteriority ” of Shelley’s 
child upon the waves. In answer to his question 
about his way of drawing from memory, one pupil 
says: “I try to imagine the absent model, but only 
see him in a confused way.” Another says: “I see 
the model in my head.” A third replies: “ That he 
sees the model better with his eyes shut.” Then 
comes the question, “How do you manage when 
the model, or rather the image of the model, is too 
confused or disappears?” To this one reply is that 
after making an effort the model becomes more visi- 
ble, that sometimes the model disappears altogether, 
but that by application of the mind it can be recov- 
ered. Another pupil answers that the image appears 
confused as a whole, but that if he applies his atten- 
tion to a detail only it becomes clear enough to be 
drawn, and then the first detail helps him to 
recover a second, and so on from one to another 
till he is able to reconstruct the whole. 

After exercising the memory by a. systematic 
training for four months, all the pupils declared 
that the image was much more distinct than form- 
erly, and that if it disappeared from the mental 
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vision it could be recalled almost at will. In answer 
to the question, “ What means do you employ to 
fix the model in the memory?” One pupil said: 
“T draw it repeatedly; ” but another said: “I make 
observations, on dimensions, forms and colors.” The 
master said that the latter of these two answers was 
by far the more satisfactory to him, as it proved 
intelligent observation, and not merely a mechani- 
cal repetition of labor. Another remarkable result 
of this systematic training, which had not been 
thought of or schemed for when it was first insti- 
tuted, was that when the pupils drew from nature 
they were able to work for a longer time after look- 
ing at the model, and yet that their work was quite 
as accurate as it had been in former years when they 
referred to the model frequently. The cultivation 
of the memory may be carried a step farther, in this 
way. The pupil who has been accustomed to draw- 
ing from nature may be told simply to look at an 
object for a short time, and to draw it afterwards 
from memory in another place. This is the ultimate 
result of training the artistic memory. 

A skilful French landscape painter, Nazon, whose 
pictures always attracted attention at the Salon and 
deserved it, made it a rule never to sketch from 
nature, but to observe with the closest attention, 
taking mental notes only, after which, on returning 
to the house, he would paint a study of what he had 
seen. This was an excellent way of dealing with 
transient effects, for this reason: Suppose an effect 
lasts five minutes; if you are not drawing you can 
give the five minutes entirely to observation, but 
if you are drawing, you will spend half of them, at 
least, in looking at your paper and your pencil 
marks. 

It is well known that any artist who has been 
accustomed to work from memory, can copy a pic- 
ture without carrying any visible sketching appara- 
tus into the gallery where it is exhibited. He has 
nothing to do but learn the picture by heart. Sup- 
pose it to be Gainsborough’s Watering Place. The 
process of learning it by heart would be first to take 
note of the principal objects and their positions. 
The wagon is descending a steep bank; there are 
four horses in a zig-zag position, the first 
two beginning to drink; there is a little hand- 
railed bridge with a man on it; on the oppo- 
site side of the stream there is a big denuded 
trunk to the right, and farther off we see a rich 
clump of full-foliaged trees on rising ground to the 
left. These things having been well noticed, the 
picture may be mentally divided into four squares, 
or rather oblongs, and the contents of each division 
observed. This would be quite enough for the first 
sketch. Afterwards the parts would be corrected 
and details added from fresh observations as the 
work progressed. 

The aid of science may be called in to help the 
memory of what is observed in nature. This has 
always been done by figure-painters with the study 
of anatomy, especially the anatomy of the bones, 
which give a permanently useful memorandum 
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for the lengths of limbs and parts of limbs 
and for their possible attitudes. Landscape 
painters have usually treated science with more 
indifference, but its utility to them as a help 
to memory is perfectly indisputable. A painter 
will surely remember gneiss, sandstone or slate 
more accurately if he thinks of them. under those 
names than if he confounds them all together in his 
memory as being only “rocks.” He will remember 
poplar and pine more distinctly than “ trees,” and if 
he has a clear idea in his mind of the difference 
between pinus sylvestris and other pines, he will 
paint pinus sylvestris the more faithfully. I cannot 
imagine a more efficacious help to memory than the 
clear and accurate knowledge of the characteristics 
of species. Which of these two species of observa- 
tions is likely to recall the scene the more vividly? 

1. A castle on a rock with trees about it. 

2. A castle of pure Norman architecture standing 
on a granite rock, at the foot of which is a clump of 
oaks. On the steep slope of the rock are a few 
birches, and just under the walls of the castle are 
two ash trees and a buckthorn. 

The difference between these two memoranda is 
exactly that between the two following, and nobody 
would dispute the greater utility of the second: 

1. A house with a group of animals. 

2. A thatched Highland cottage, with three cows 
of the Highland breed, two goats, a pony and a 
collie dog. 

The value of special knowledge in educating the 
memory of the eye, is shown in nothing more decid- 
edly than in architecture. A professional architect 
or even an amateur, who has seriously studied good 
typical examples of different styles, is able to learn 
a building by heart when the uneducated observer 
will not retain any distinct impression of it. As this 
education of the memory is a subject that interests 
me, I have carefully observed to what degree those 
who have never studied architecture are able to 
retain impressions of buildings; and, although 
nothing can astonish me now, I was at one time 
amazed beyond all expression by what seemed the 
incomprehensible inaccuracy of the uneducated 
memory with regard to buildings that had actually 
been seen and visited. Provincial or foreign visi- 
tors will go to London and York, and afterwards 
be quite unable to say, of two photographs, which 
is York Minster and which is Westminster Abbey. 
They sometimes even fail to distinguish between the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, or 
between the National Gallery and the British 
Museum. People will go to visit a country house 
of the most marked architectural character and not 
be able to remember the most obvious character- 
istics of its structure, such as whether the front 
stands in a straight line or has advancing wings, or 
whether the windows are in single lights or divided 
by stone mullions. All that the uneducated in 
architecture appear to be able to retain about build- 
ings is the impression of their size, and a confused 
recollection about the richness of their decorations. 








Harry Stillwell Edwards, a successful author, of 
Macon, Ga., has won the $10,000 prize offered by 
the Chicago Record for the best story. This is a 
triumph for the young Georgian, and all Georgians 
are proud of his success. 

In volume VI. of the National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, just published, appears a 
sketch of Mark Twain, based on material furnished 
by himself, in which he acknowledges himself to be 
the author of the Joan of Arc papers. 

The manuscript of Trilby is written in little 
exercise books, which cost a penny each. Du 
Maurier sold it for a big price and it is in a glass 
case of the London Fine Art Society. 

Henry Arthur Jones, the playwright, indignantly 
denies the published assertion that he is to drop the 
name of Jones and call himself Henry Arthur. 

The prize of $100 offered last June to the student 
of Johns Hopkins University who should write the 
best essay on the “ Relations of Chemistry and the 
Useful Arts,” has been awarded to E. Emmet Reid 
of Virginia, a graduate of Richmond College. 


Max O’Rell, in one of his effusions, describes John . 


Bull as “a mixture of lion, mule and octopus.” 

An Italian cycling paper, La Bicicletta, believes 
it has found the first poetical reference to cycling in 
a little eight-line piece, Le Velocipede, by Theodore 
de Banville, comprised, with other short composi- 
tions, under u.c heading Triolets, in that writer’s 
volume called Occidentales. In this poem, which is 
dated July, 1868, De Banville has not been over- 
complimentary to the cyclist, to whom he sarcasti- 
cally alludes as a new animal for Buffon—“ half 
wheel, half brain.” Where, we wonder, in English 
poetry, is cycling first mentioned? 

Count Leo Henckel von Donnersmarck, who 
recently died in Germany, was said to be the last 
descendant of the Goethe family. 

The Publishers’ Circular estimates that in Great 
Britain the output of books is as follows: Sermons, 
one volume a day; novels, five a day; educational 
books, two a day; art and science, two each every 
week ; histories or biographies, six a week, and law, 
one every two weeks. 

Miss Fiona Macleod, whose Scottish stories have 
attracted much attention, is understood to be the 
avant courieur of a proposed revival of Celtic litera- 
ture, the project of an Edinburgh publishing house. 

William Morris says the poet laureatship of Eng- 
land is a mere court office, a business affair, and it 
was only by accident that it happened to be held 
by two great poets. 

The late Paul Verlaine, the French poet, lived as 
a social outcast, but his funeral was attended by dis- 
tinguished men of letters, including many Academi- 
cians. Francois Coppe spoke at the grave and said 
that Verlaine had won immortality in letters. 
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Not less than five books about Joan of Arc will 
be issued within the next four weeks—three “ lives ” 
of the Maid of Orleans, a book of her times and 
people, and she will be made the subject of the next 
volume in the Story of the Nations series of the Put- 
nams. In addition to this, three lecturers are in the 
field with her as their subject. It is certainly begin- 
ning to look as if we shall have a “Joan of Arc” 
craze. 

The Saturday Review says of Mrs. Atherton’s 
story A Whirl Asunder: “ It is the smartest of smart 
little books, with passages of surprising naughtiness. 
The story is vividly, even fierily, written, and has 
enough cleverness packed between its two very small 
covers to stock half a dozen respectable novels.” 

Rodney Stone is the title of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
new story. The scene is laid in the England of the 
Regency—the period from 1811 to 1820. 

Helen Mathers wrote her novel, Comin’ Thro’ 
the ‘Rye, in a bit of pique. Her father, who was a 
strict disciplinarian, denied her some cherished wish, 
and she paid him off by depicting the family martinet 
in her book. She was greatly surprised when her 
novel was accepted by the publishers, and went about 
in an agony of fear lest her father should discover 
the author. 

The edition of the Gospels in French, for which 
M. Tissot has painted five hundred illustrations, is 
to be one of only a thousand copies. It is to be in 
two large volumes, and each copy will cost $300. 

On its fiftieth anniversary, the Home Journal of 
New York, made an excellent souvenir number 
with interesting letters, testimonials, contributions, 
illustrations and reminiscences of those who have 
done so much to keep this refined weekly up to the 
high standard it has so long maintained. 

Lee’s Pocket Encyclopedia Britannica, published 
by Laird & Lee, is a thoroughly Americanized work, 
giving the leading dates and facts in history, biog- 
raphy, geography, philosophy, chronology and -sci- 
ence. It is a 400 page 16mo book, uniform with 
their famous Handy Reference Series, and contains 
seventy-two original portraits and a special frontis- 
piece. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, who has just brought out 
a new book, called Mrs. Tregaskis, is an Australian, 
the daughter of a high official of Queensland. She 
married a nephew of Praed, the poet of society. She 
knows bush life thoroughly, and is a persistent stu- 
dent of character and an indefatigable writer. The 
books which are entirely her own, are much cleverer 
than those which she wrote in collaboration with 
Mr. Justin McCarthy. 

Mrs. George Augustus Sala has intimated that 
she proposes to write the story of her husband’s life. 
[he announcement is made to prevent the publica- 
tion of unauthorized biographies. 
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George Haven Putnam said at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Library Club the other day that only 
about ten per cent of what is written for publication 
is used, the other ninety per cent representing a vast 
amount of lost effort. 

Sir Walter Besant is authority for the statement 
that there are fifty novelists in England who have 
incomes of $5,000 a year or over. 

In 1884 Eugene Field wrote a story which he 

called The Werewolf. A year afterward he rewrote 
it. In 1886 he revised it, and during the nine years 
between that time and last November he rewrote it 
eight times. His last revision pleased him, and he 
decided to print it, but death came, and the story 
was among his effects. Mrs. Field has given the 
story to The Ladies’ Home Journal. It appears in 
the March issue, with illustrations by Mr. Howard 
Pyle. ; 
Gloomy and dreary to the last degree is that spot 
of earth which bears the name of Falkland Islands. 
Yet it has produced romance in the person of Miss 
Theo. Gift, the novelist, who as a child, wrote stories 
there and read them to other children. One of these 
other children, by the way, was Miss Alice Havers, 
the painter. Another clever woman who was born 
in the islands is Miss Ellaline Terriss. 

A coming Irish poet is thought to be William But- 
ler Yeats, who was born in Sandymount Castle, near 
Dublin, in 1865. His father is an artist and his 
mother a member of a Cornish family long settled 
in Ireland. As a boy he was noted for his absent- 
mindedness and strange, sing-song manner of read- 
ing, which, it is said, he still retains. He was fond 
of natural history and used to carry strange and evil- 
smelling animals about in his pockets. A collection 
of his poems has just been published. 

Anthony Hope has been called by George Mere- 
dith, a “ master of modern dialogue.” 

The paragraph of gossip about Mrs. Margaret 
Collier Graham, written by Beatrice Hurraden and 
reprinted on page 195 of our March issue, appeared 
originally in The Critic. 

Madame Calmann-Levy has bought the entire 
library of Renan to present it to the State. By this 
act she has earned the gratitude of all Orientalists, 
Biblical students and scholars generally, for the 
unique value of the collection would have been 
destroyed had it beeg dispersed. Now it will be 
open to all who care to consult it. 

The widow of Sidney Lanier is giving public read- 
ings from her husband’s poems. She has been suc- 
cessful, particularly in the South. 

The American Medical Review is a new monthly 
starting out under favorable auspices. It is attrac- 
tive in appearance and arrangement, and will doubt- 
less be very popular with the profession. The R. 


N. Plummer Company, New York, publish it. 

Stephen Crane, who has won fame as the author 
of The Red Badge of Courage, was a student at the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, and made a reputation 
as a baseball player. 
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Charles Dickens once described Robinson Crusoe 
as “the most popular story in the world, and yet one 
which never drew a smile or a tear.” 


John Hare declares that acting before the New 
York public is like playing on a piano, the audience 
is sO responsive. 

It will interest Mrs. Craigie’s admirers to know 
that her latest book, The Gods, Some Mortals and 
Lord Twickenshan, took her fully nine years to write, 
and as she herself expresses it, “It is the story of 
an unwritten story!” Despite the thought and care 
she bestowed upon this last literary child of hers— 
she feels all her books are to her as children should 
be—it is not her favorite; that honor is reserved for 
the tale she calls A Bundle of Life. 

Henrik Jaeger, who wrote the best biography of 
Ibsen thus far published, and who was afterward 
engaged in the preparation of a history of Norwegian 
literature, died last month in Christiana, at the age 
of 51. 

Lemaitre, the new French Academician, is the 
son of a peasant schoolmaster, and he was designed 
for the priesthood, but instead he became the favorite 
theatrical critic of Paris, and then a successful dra- 
matic author and novelist. 

Sir John Christopher Willoughby, Bart., who was 
a prisoner in Pretoria jail with Dr. Jameson, is the 
author of three books on African subjects. The first, 
published in 1889, is entitled East Africa and Its Big 
Game; the Narrative of a Sporting Trip from Zanzi- 
bar to the Borders of the Masai. In 1893 he pub- 
lished A Narrative of Further Excavations at Zim- 
babye, Mashonaland, and in the following year he 
wrote an account of the close of the campaign in 
Matabeleland and the downfall of Lobergula. 

Way & Williams are reprinting the famous Battle 
of Dorking article, which came out in Blackwood’s 
magazine in 1871 and gave England such a scare 
about her naval insufficiency. 

Referring to The British Barbarians, The Literary 
World says: “We resent Mr. Allen’s publicly declared 
solution of the marriage problem as even the most 
perspiring traveler in an August-heated railroad 
train would resent the suggestion that he would be 
cooler if he took his clothes off.” 

Owen Hall, whose first long novel, The Track of 
a Storm, is having such a successful run, will shortly 
appear in his original role of short story writer in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

As recently as 1894 Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote, “ Were it not for my health, which made it 
impossible, I could not find it in my heart to forgive 
myself that I did not stick to an honest, common- 
place trade when I was young, which might have 
now supported me during all these ill years.” 

Anthony Hope’s new novel is called Phrozo, the 
name of a beautiful Greek maiden, who is the heroine 
of the story and falls in love with a young English 
lord who has bought a Greek island, comes to claim 
it, and is prevented from being slain by the Greek 
beauty. 





William T. Hornaday, the hunter-naturalist and 
traveler, has written a novel entitled The Man Who 
3ecame a Savage, published by the Peter Paul Book 
Company, of Buffalo. Mr. Hornaday is best known 
as the naturalist formerly connected with the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. He wrote a book 
of travel, Two Years in the Jungle, descriptive of his 
adventures and observations among the wild men 
and wild beasts of India, Ceylon and Borneo. The 
‘new novel, his first book of fiction, is a story of Mon- 
tana and Borneo, illustrated by Charles B. Hudson, 
of Washington. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes will this year send 
Paul Bourget to Japan, Pierre Loti to Persia and 
India, and J. Chailly-Bert to the Dutch Indies, for 
new “impressions de voyage.” 

Tolstoi proposes to found a kind of serial publica- 
tion, being moved to that desire apparently by two 
facts: That he receives from wealthy persons offers 
of money, to be used for the benefit of mankind, and 
that he also receives masses of literary material, cal- 
culated to perform that service. Combine the two— 
and there you are! The “interior religious perfec- 
tion of each individual” is the world-moving object 
of the literature which he has on hand. He explains 
that his international series of books and booklets 
will set forth “the real aim of man’s life” will indi- 
cate “the discord of our life with this aim,” and will 
show “the means of making the one agree with the 
other.” 

A section of Tom Paine’s brain is on exhibition in 
London. The Pall Mall Gazette says that it is quite 
black and looks like a chunk of iron pyrites. 

The stage rights of Macaire, the play by Stevenson 
and Henley, which was first publishéd in the Chap- 
Book, have been purchased by Richard Mansfield. 
Beerbohm Tree will probably secure the right to 
produce the drama in England. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have brought no less than 
seven suits against persons who have infringed upon 
copyrights of lan Maclaren’s Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 4 

Laurence »lma Tadema, the clever daughter of 
the celebrated painter, is described as “ tall, with an 
agile figure; black hair, olive complexion and lumin- 
ous dark eyes.” She has lately translated two of 
Maeterlinck’s plays—Pelleas and Melisande, and 
The Sightless. 

In a most delightful handy volume series called 
The Library of Useful Stories, published by the 
Appletons, is given the elements of modern science 
made clear and simple for the general reader. The 
latest book in the series is G. F. Chambers’s Story of 
the Solar System. 

Sardou writes so fine a hand that the printers find 
it much more comfortable to place his copy under a 
magnifying glass before setting it. 

The sale of the Oxford Bible for Teachers has 
reached the enormous number of over 2,000,000. 
The Oxford Press publishes seventy-eight editions 
of the Bible and ninety editions of the Prayer Book. 
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The Modern Medicine Company of Battle Creek, 
Mich., have published The Art of Massage, Its Physi- 
ologic effects and Therapuetic Applications, by Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg. The work is clear, practical and 
exhaustive. It is copiously illustrated and so 
explicit in its direction that it is invaluable as a 
text-book. All interested in the cure of the book 
should read it carefully. 

Thomas Hardy was once asked by an enterprising 
editor to give his opinion on the desirability of found- 
ing an academy of literature. He answered that 
literature was mainly an expression of souls in revolt, 
and that souls in revolt were not likely to meet with 
governmental recognition. 

Awaked by Sinai’s Awful Sound, is the only hymn 
known to have been written by an American Indian. 
It was the work of Samson Occum, an Indian 
preacher of great ability. He visited England in 1766 
to raise funds for an Indian school, and secured 
£10,000 for the institution that afterward became 
Dartmouth College. ° 

Stanley Weyman first thought of opening up the 
romance of early French history when sitting moodily 
in the smoking room of his club mourning over his 
bad luck in literature. The plot of his most success- 
ful novel flashed across his mind as he was washing 
his hands preparatory to going to dinner. 

The late Mrs. Alexander devoted the profits from 
the sales and copyright fees derived from granting © 
permission to reprint her hymns and poems to the 
Asylum for Deaf Mutes in Ireland. 

The Clipping Collector is a new monthly magazine 
devoted to the collecting of newspaper clippings for 
pleasure or profit, published by Frank A. Burrelle, 
of Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau, Western Union 
Building, New York. 

“Perhaps,” says the London Bookman, “it is not 
generally known—certainly it cannot be known to 
the writer of an article in the January Blackwood, 
that Mr. Thomas Hardy endeavored to withdraw his 
novel of Jude the Obscure, from Harper’s Magazine, 
actually requesting that firm of publishers to cancel 
the contract. But it was found to be impracticable 
to do this.” 

Ouida does not see what Italy wants with Atrican 
possessions, when it has 100,000 persons dying of 
pellagra, 6,000,000 living on malarious land, 1,700 
communes in which grain is rare, 1,400 communes 
with scanty and foul water supplies, 600 communes 
without doctors within reach, and over 300 com- 
munes which have no burial place. 

The statistics of the Mercantile Library, the largest 
lending library in New York city, show that fifty- 
three per cent of the books read are novels, and that 
clergymen are the greatest novel readers. 

The Duke of Argyll is about to issue The Phil- 
osophy of Belief, a work he has been engaged upon 
for the last fifteen years. 

The fortieth thousand of Miss Anna Robertson 
Brown’s What Is Worth While will soon be issued 
by Crowell & Co. 
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Studies in the Thought World or Practical Mind 
Art, by Henry Wood—These papers deal with 
thought-education, mental science, and spiritual 
evolution in their practical aspects. Their restora- 
tive forces are explained and applied to human life. 
No one can read this book without receiving a 
great mental and spiritual uplift. Mr. Wood is an 
original thinker and an idealist, and has the faculty 
of presenting vital topics in a marvellously graphic 
and interesting manner. The higher unfoldment 
of man is ably treated from the scientific standpoint. 
The moulding power of thought, and its systematic 
exercise as related to health and happiness, are also 
clearly set forth. As with his other works, which 
have had a wide circulation, the literary construc- 
tion is extremely felicitous. Thinkers have a treat 
in this work, and when once begun one’s interest 
increases to the end of these stimulating chapters. 
The twenty-two essays in the volume are all clear, 
hopeful, and encouraging to the individual, hungry 
for something better than a mere material life. The 
titles to some of the papers are: Ownership Through 
Idealism; The Evolutionary Climb of Man; A 
Great Art Museum; The Vital Energy and its 
Increase; A Corrected Standpoint in Physical 
Research; Our Relations to Environment; Divinity 
and Humanity; The Education of Thought; The 
Psychology of Crime; Has Mental Healing a Valid 
Scientific and Religious Basis; and The Sub-con- 
scious Mind—(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


The Light that Lies. So many books of the 
present day are either written for a purpose, 
avowedly or otherwise, or wallow so unrestrainedly 
in filth, that it is quite a relief to pick up an ingenu- 
ous little book, like The Light that Lies, by Cock- 
burn Harvey (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), and follow 
the love affairs of Mr. Harry Merton, a youth, whose 
heart line—in our friend Cheiro’s diction—most 
assuredly overbalances that of his head. Mr. Mer- 
ton is not a typical Sunday-school young man, nor 
is his sense of honor quite that of a Bayard, but 
he has, withal, a charm of spontaneity that makes 
one almost sorry for him, when he gets his 
deserved congé. The story, or series of stories—for 
they are such, in spite of the classing into chap- 
ters—opens with an interview between Mr. Merton 
and the small brother of the young lady on whom 
he is calling—because, as he naively observes: “ It 
is a nice house to come to, and the chairs are com- 
fortable.” Under the influences of his surroundings 
he rashly follows the hint thrown out by the small 
brother before his departure and proposes. Much 
to his own dismay, he is accepted, and hence arises 
a series of complications, when later on in the tale, 
he becomes further involved with a pretty widow. 
The book is written with a delicacy of touch and 


sparkle that is admirably suited to the lightness of 
the subject, and the people are clever portrayals 
of the butterfly class which the world calls society. 
The illustrations by John Kernan are excellent and 
show a keen appreciation of his subject. 


The Sun, by C. A. Young, Ph. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Princeton University—Since 
the original publication of this volume in the Inter- 
national Scientific Series, in 1881, great advances 
have been made in our knowledge of the sun; and, 
although, in subsequent editions, notes and appen- 
dices have kept the work fairly up to date, the 
author has deemed it best to thoroughly revise it, 
embodying the notes in the text, and rewriting cer- 
tain portions. In briefly summarizing the principal 
additions noted in the new edition the following 
may be particularly mentioned: The latest work on 
the solar parallax, including Newcombe’s results 
and the observations on the minor planets Victoria 
and Sappho; acounts of all recent advances and dis- 
coveries in solar spectroscopy and spectro-photog- 
raphy, including the work of Hale, Deslandres, 
Duner, etc.; a statement of the latest accredited 
theories concerning sun spots, such as Schaeberle’s 
and Oppolzer’s, and an account of Duner’s and the 
author’s work on sun-spot spectra; a summary of 
recent progress in prominence photography, etc.; 
facts and conclusions concerning the corona, based 
on recent eclipses; an account of Langley’s infra- 
red spectrum investigation and of the work of 
DeChatelier, Wilson, Gray and Scheiner on solar 
radiation and temperature; and, finally, a most 
interesting supplementary note on Helium— 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


Movement, by E. J. Marey, author of Animal 
Mechanism. Translated by Eric Pritchard, M. A. 
With 200 illustrations. The present volume in the 
International Scientific Series describes the methods 
employed in the extended development of photog- 
raphy of moving objects attained in the last few 
years, and shows the importance of such researches 
in mechanics and other departments of physics, the 
fine arts, physiology and zoology, and in regulating 
the walking or marching of men and the gait of 
horses. Instantaneous photography, especally that 
branch of it known as chrono-photography, has won 
such a high place as a revealer of the wonders of 
nature that this work, by one of the pioneers in this 
method, is a most valuable and necessary summary 
for those thinking ones who desire to keep abreast 
of the marvels of modern science.—(D. Appleton.) 


Alabama Women in Literature is an interesting 
and a trustworthy compilation. Its author and edi- 
tor, Miss Mary La Fayette Robbins, has done her 
work well, and has exercised commendable restraint 
in refraining from personal comment and report 





upon the respective authors. While the book is not 
complete, as the author herself holds, it is never- 
theless very nearly so, and is adequately representa- 
tive of what the women of the Pine Tree State have 
done in literature. Notable among the prose selec- 
tions is Padre Felipo, by Anne Bozeman Lyon. 


A Chord From A Violin is the autobiography of 
a rare old instrument, passing from the hands of 
its maker and owner only when, he being near to 
death, his daughter sold it (the last of many), to 
buy him bread. Hester, the daughter, is taken into 
the house of the man who bought the violin. Her 
voice is trained and she becomes a great singer. 
Some years after, while singing, she hears and 
recognizes the famous old violin in the orchestra— 
the property of a poor young man.—_(Laird & Lee.) 


Curiosities of Olden Times, by S. Baring- 
Gould.—These random papers of an enthusiastic 
antiquary give delightful glimpses into odd bits of 
quaint lore, as they have been rescued from the 
oblivion of musty tomes or from their less secure 
home in village tradition. It is surely literary phil- 
anthropy that founds bibliographic asylums for the 
waifs and strays of customs, beliefs, manners and 
habits of bygone days. The titles of the articles in 
this antiquarian pack are in themselves appetizing. 
The “ Meaning of Mourning,” “Queer Culprits,” 
“ Ghosts in Court,” “ Curiosities of Cipher,” “Some 
Crazy Saints,” “The Philosopher’s Stone,” “The 
Jackass of Vanores” and a dozen others. Many 
valuable fragments of real information are found 
in these gossipy memorials of the life of the past.— 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 


A Metrical History of the Life and Times of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, by William J. Hillis—The 
marvellous influence of Napoleon on the literature 
of the century is shown in a most striking manner 
in this collection of Napoleonic poems. The hun- 
dred and fifty poems are marshalled in chronologic 
order, from the early days on Corsica to the 
memorial verse at his death; covering his famous 
battles, critical moments in his career, notable per- 
sons who lived in his shadow, and vital events of his 
times. It is a literary panorama of the great general 
in a surprisingly complete series of tableaux in 
verse, selected from the great writers of all nations. 
Each poem is preceded by clear, comprehensive 
explanatory notes, which give a roundness and con- 
tinuity to the collection. The work is not an 
unbroken paean of praise and adulation, but many 
poems are included from those who thought little 
of Napoleon’s greatness. The work represents 
faithful research, and gives new life to many 
stanzas hitherto in obscure and unknown sources. 
Twenty-five photogravures of historic characters 
add much to the completeness of the volume. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, by A. Conan 
Doyle—An old veteran of the Napoleonic wars tells 
with great gusto the story of his adventures in those 
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thrilling days of war, bravery, recklessness and 
treachery. There is a flavor of Dumas’s Musketeers 
in the life of the redoubtable Brigadier Gerard, a 
typical Napoleonic soldier, more fortunate than 
many of his compeers, because some of his Homeric 
exploits were accomplished under the personal 
observation of the emperor. His delightfully 
romantic career included an oddly characteristic 
glimpse of England, and his adventures ranged 
irom the battle-field to secret service. In pictur- 
ing the experiences of his fearless, hard-fighting 
and hard-drinking hero, the author of The White 
Company has given us a book which absorbs the 
interest and quickens the pulse of every reader. 
The popularity of these stories when they were pub- 
lished serially, each one securely protected by copy- 
right, insures the success of this book. Gerard 
casts aside all modest self-deprecation in recounting 
his noble deeds, and reveals himself ever as a sim- 
ple hearted, brave fellow, loyal to duty and without 
that social tact or hypocrisy that would lead him to 
put a mask on his self-conceit—(Appleton.) 


Six Modern Women. Psychological sketches, by 
Laura Marholm Hansson. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Hermione Ramsden.—The point of view of 
these clear and interesting studies of womanhood is 
best given in the words of the author in her preface. 
“There are some hidden peculiarities in woman’s 
soul which I have traced in the lives of these six rep- 
resentative women, and I have written them down 
for the benefit of those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of discovering them for themselves. There is 
only one point which I should like to emphasize in 
these six types of modern womanhood, and that is 
the manifestation of their womanly feelings. I want 
to show how it asserts itself in spite of everything— 
in spite of the theories on which they build up their 
lives, in spite of the opinions of which they were 
tne teachers, and in spite of the success which 
crowned their efforts, and bound them by stronger 
chains than might have been the case had their lives 
been passed in obscurity.” The six women discussed: 
The Learned Woman: Sonia Kovalevsky. Neuro- 
tic Keynote: George Egerton. The Modern 
Woman on the Stage: Eleonora Duse. The 
Woman Naturalist: Amalie Skram. A Young 
Girl’s Tragedy: Marie Bashkirtseff. The Woman’s 
Rights Woman: A. Ch. Edgren-Leffler—(Roberts.) 


Echoes of Battle, by Bushrod Washington 
James—A collection of historical groupings in prose 
and verse that will interest all patriotic Americans. 
The prose portions of the volume give sketches of 
the Revolution and the invasion part of the Rebel- 
lion, while the poems depict scenes after the battles 
of Antietam and Gettysburg. The battle of the 
Brandywine, and the days at Valley Forge are also 
described. During the summer of 1895 the author 
traveled over much of the ground of Revolutionary 
battlefields, and also revisited the fields of Antietam 
and Gettysburg. These were familiar to him, 
because of his active volunteer duty as a surgeon 
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immediately after the battles. And from these 
tours he has elaborated the interesting notes in the 
latter part of the volume. The book is handsomely 
bound and profusely and suitably illustrated with 
half-tone reproductions of photographs and draw- 
ings—(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 


The Wonders of Modern Mechanism, by Charles 
Henry Cochrane—This résumé of recent progress 
in mechanical, physical and engineering science is 
an admirable epitome of the marvels of our advance 
in mechanics. What may be justly termed the 


tenth wonder of the world is the _ steady 
and marvelous advancement of the mechani- 
cal arts. The machinery and devices of the 


present day, when one thinks the matter over, 
are so far ahead of those of ten years ago, 
even, that contemplation gives way to specula- 
tive surmise as to what they will be ten years later. 
That we are on the threshold of still greater dis- 
coveries in this direction no thinking mind will 
question, but the number outside the mechanic’s 
field of labor who realize what has already been 
achieved is comparatively few. The general reader, 
however, as well as the mechanic who desires to 
know more of the subject, will do well to secure a 
copy of The Wonders of Modern Mechanism. 
The work covers four hundred illustrated pages, and 
furnishes a most interesting résumé of recent pro- 
gress in mechanical, physical and engineering 
science, treating minutely of building, printing, 
electricity, compressed air, water power, machines 
of all kinds, metals, surface railroads, the spectro- 
scope and many other kindred topics of equal value 
to the student of latter-day accomplishments. The 
book also affords a survey of the future, judged by 
the past, and its several chapters form a splendid 
compendium of mechanical knowledge—(J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


A Singular Life, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, is 
the story of Emanuel Bayard, minister-elect, whose 
unorthodox religious views debar him from clerical 
recognition and who bravely lives out the life and 
faith he believes, and carries into the hearts of men 
the divine message of love that dwarfs bigoted 
creeds into nothingness and reveals to humanity 
the truest Christianity. It is a forceful book, well 
worthy its author.—({Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Christ and His Friends. 
mons, by Dr. Louis Albert Banks—If a tree is to be 
judged by its fruits, these sermons by the pastor of 
perhaps the largest church in Methodism are to be 
adjudged a success. One of the most marked revi- 
vals attended their delivery, resulting in hundreds 
of conversions. The volume contains the entire 
series of thirty-one sermons, the texts for all of them 
being taken from St. John’s Gospel. Like all suc- 
cessful revival discourses, these are simple, direct, 
devoid of rhetorical artifice, abounding in illustra- 
tions and incidents, and glowing with spiritual fer- 
vor. Another characteristic is their brevity, their 





A series of revival ser- 
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delivery taking, we judge, about twenty minutes 
each on an average.—(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


When Greek Meets Greek, by Joseph Hatton. 
A reading from this stirring story appears on 
another page, with a general outline of its plot. 
“We have here,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “ writ- 
ten in spirited and vigorous English, a story of life 
in Paris during ‘The Terror.’ It opens by the rush 
of a fugitive into the garret occupied by Marie Bru- 
zet, whose daring loyalty and fearless denunciation 
of her father, who is a spy of Robespierre’s, is 
delightful. Mr. Hatton rather hurries his events, 
and, so to speak, springs startling situations on the 
reader, but he knows how to keep the excitement 
of his drama at fever heat, especially in the closing 
chapters, when ‘the incorruptible’ is fairly hood- 
winked by the gallant De Fournier. The whirl of 
the bloodthirsty madness of the September mas- 
sacres is brilliantly described, and is contrasted 
refreshingly with the calm security of the valley in 
the English Southdowns, where the little group of 
escaped fugitives are left in peace.”—(J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Life of Adam Smith, by John Rae, aims at 
presenting as complete a view of Smith’s career and 
work as it is still in our power to recover. It 
includes all the information contained in the mem- 
oir read by Dugald Stewart to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1793, and published, with many addi- 
tional illustrative notes, in 1810. Mr. Rae has also 
collected the letters by Smith, and many particulars 
about him which have since, by various channels, 
found their way into print, and these he has supple- 
mented by such unpublished letters and facts as it 
remained possible for him to procure. In his 
search for fresh materials he has been under much 
obligation to the Senatus of the Universities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, to the Council of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Marquis of Landsdowne and other 
authorities—(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


A Ruthless Avenger, by Mrs. Conney, the author 
of Peggy’s Perversity—English high life has, even 
for us democrats, a never-failing interest, and when 
a tale devoted to it possesses the proper savoir faire 
and reproduces the atmosphere with the characters, 
there is no end of readers who will enjoy it. A 
Ruthless Avenger narrates the life and adventures 
of Ralph Evelyn, son of a reputed illegitimate son 
and, as the reader must discover for himself, heir 
or not to the vast estates held by Lord Deptford. 
That he is in love with his lordship’s daughter, 
Lady Frances, is merely reciting a truism, but she has 
secretly formed an alliance with a rake of the neigh- 
hood. How all this works to a close and fulfils the 
promise of the first chapters we would not antici- 
pate; but it is safe to say that no reader will be 
dissatisfied, and that he will find himself through- 
out in high-bred and very distinguished company— 
barring Captain Danvers.—(J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila., Pa.) 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY* 


Matrimonial Incompatibility .... .... Rehoboth Sunday Herald 


A thin little fellow had such a fat wife, 
Fat wife, fat wife, God bless her! 
She looked like a drum and he looked like a fife, 
And it took all his money to dress her, 
God bless her! 
To dress her! 
God bless her! 
To dress her! 


To wrap up her body and warm up her toes, 
Fat toes, fat toes, God keep her! 
For bonnets and bows and silken clothes, 
To eat her, and drink her, and sleep her. 
God keep her! 
To drink her! 
And keep her! 
And sleep her! 


She grew like a target, he grew like a sword, 
A sword—a sword—God spare her! 
She took all the bed and she took all the board, 
And it took a whole sofa to bear her. 
God spare her! 
To bear her! 
God spare her! 
To bear her! 


She spread like a turtle; he shrank like a pike, 
A pike—a pike—God save him! 
And nobody ever beheld the like, 
For they had to wear glasses to shave him. 
God save him! 
To shave him! 
God save him! 
To shave him! 


She fattened away till she busted one day, 
Exploded, blew up, God take her! 
And all the people that saw it say, 
She covered over an acre! 
God take her! 
An acre! 
God take her! 
An acre! 


The Old Rock Spring .. Frank Preston Smart....Courier-Journal 


Under the tall green alders 
That never let the sun shine through, 
With a tinkling drip o’er the rock’s cool lip, 
The water came down like the dew; 
And not even the fabled nectar 
That classic poets sing, 
Did I dream could be as sweet to me 
As the water in the old rock spring. 


Down by the old rock spring, 

Where the water-flags dip and swing, 
There’s never a draught, wherever quaffed, 

Like one from the old rock spring! 


Down ’mongst the running grasses— 
Glad of the shady place— 

From the hay at morn or the noon-hot corn, 
Full on my eager face 

I’ve flung myself to taste it, 
And never has anything 

Since slaked my thirst like the balm that burst 
Fresh from the old rock spring! 





*Compiled from contemporaries. 


Down by the old rock spring! 
How a sip from its lips could bring 

My boyhood back ’long the once worn track 
That led to the old rock spring! 


Tho’ I’d Burgundy on my sideboard, 
‘Champagne of the rarest sort, 

Wines of Moselle and Muscatel, 
And many a pint of port, 

Yet I never could forget it, 
With its brooklike murmuring; 

The best stocked bin takes a back seat when 
I think of the old rock spring. 


Down by the old rock spring, 
There the lichens loop and cling; 

To give, I were fain, all the grapes of Spain 
For a drink from the old rock spring! 


Growth....... A. St. John Adcock ........The Spectator 


Blow, winds, your rage but shakes the tree 
And roots it surer in its place! 
Scatter your rain, ye clouds, and free 
The buds that wait your frowning grace! 
Roll down, O river, to the sea 
And widen in your onward race! 


Peace through a sunny span may keep 
His garden in some quiet glen, 

Whilst others sow for him and reap 
And tend his flocks on moor and fen; 

The flowers of Peace are death and sleep; 
The strife of living makes us men. 


Ah, joy it is to win the goal 

By tireless work and dauntless will, 
Yet may the life rise orbed and whole 

From clouded hopes, and loss, and ill; 
Our baffled toils upbuild the soul, 

And failure so is victory still. 


De Profundis ..... Lucius Harwood Foote.... ..Boston Transcript 
The waves were beating along the shore, 

And the wind swept by with a hollow moan, 
As I entered the silent house once more, 

And groped my way to her room alone. 


I had seen the pageant, and heard the prayer, 
And had watched the priest in the solemn rite, 

But I could not think that my love lay there, 
Robed for the tomb in her garments of white. 


And I sought her chamber with one sole thought, 
To find my love with her gentle face; 

I could see the pictures her hand had wrought, 
And her bird still hung in its wonted place. 


A knotted scarf, and the fillet which bound 
Her hair, lay there with its glittering pin; 
I opened the leaves of a book, and found 
A rose I had given her pressed therein. 


And I said, she will surely come if I call— 
She is only waiting to hear her name; 

And I breathed the one she loved best of all, 
But the way was dark, and she never came. 


I was dazed and dumb, and my eyes were dry, 

And I watched and watched till the break of dawn, 
Then the rain of my tears fell fast, and I 

Knew well that the life of my life was gone. 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


Artistic, Dramatic and [lusical 


Famous Painters and Paintings: Julia A. Shedd: New ed.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., illus, 1z2mo. $2 


Famous Sculptors and Sculpture: Julia A. Shedd: New ed.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., illus., 12mo. 
Studies in the Science of Drawing in Art: Aimee O. Moore: Ginn & Co., I2mo, cloth........... 
The Child-Voice in Singing: F. E. Howard: Edgar S. Werner....................cccceces 
The Evolution of Church Music: Frank Landon Humphreys: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 12mo.... 
The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance: Bernhard Berenson: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth. . 
The Tragedy of Macbeth: William Shakespeare: American Book Company, board.......... 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


Bayard Taylor: Albert H. Smyth: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth...................000000- 
Charles X1I.: Nisbet Bain: Heroes of the Nations Series: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, large 12mo, cloth. 
English Seamen: Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish: R. Southey: Stone & Kimball. . 
Lorenzo de’ Medicis: E. Armstrong: Heroes of the Nations Series: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth. . 
Memoirs of an Artist: C. F. Gounod: Trans. by Annette E. Crocker: Rand, McNally & Co., cloth... 
Napoleon III.: Trans. from the French of Pierre De Lano: Dodd, Mead & Co., portrait....... 
Six Modern Women, Laura M. Hansson; Trans. by Hermione Ramsden: Roberts Bros., cloth, 


Educational Topics 


Concrete Geometry for Beginners: A. R. Hornbook, A. M.: American Book Co............... 
Elementary English: Robert E. Metcalf and Orville T. Bright: American Book Co., cloth...... 
Elementary Mensuration: F. H. Stevens: Macmillan & Co., cloth................2 cece eeee 
Elements of Plane Geometry: John Macnie: American Book Co., cloth.............++++206: 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic: American Book Co., cloth. ............0cee cece eee 
The Number Concept, Origin and Development: Levi Leonard Conant, Ph. D.: Macmillan & Co. 
Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges: frederick Anderegg: Ginn & Co.........-..5 eee eeee 


Essays and Miscellanies 


A Lecture on the Study of History: Lord Acton: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth.............. 
Alabama Women in Literature: Mary Lafayette Robbins: Selma Book Co., Selma, Ala., cloth... 
An English Garner: Ingatherings from our Historyand Liter.: E. Arber, 6 v.: Macmillan, cloth, ea. 
Curiosities of Olden Times: S. Baring-Gould: Thomas Whittaker, cloth..................... 
Essays: Arthur Christopher Benson of Eton College: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth 
Fables and Essays: John Bryan: The Arts and Letters Co. .. ........cccccsccccccccccsscens 
In a Walled Garden: Bessie Raynor Belloc: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth................... 
In the Key of Blue, and Other Prose Essays: Arthur Symons: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth 
Names and Their Histories: Isaac Taylor: Macmillan & Co., cloth.....................00.. 
Observations of a Bachelor: Louis Lombard: Louis Lombard, Utica, N. Y., paper........... 
Ruling Ideas of the Present Age: Washington Gladden: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, cloth. . 
The Law of Civilization and Decay. An Essay on History: Brooks Adams: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth, 


mee ae ——_ ee ee 


oeree 


~ “Fiction of the Month we 


A Savage of Civilization: J. selwin Tait & Sons, 12mo, cloth... ............ 0.0... ccc eeeeeeee 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish: F. Marion Crawford: Macmillan & Co., paper.................. 
Acrisius, King of Argos: Horace Eaton Walker: George I. Putnam Co., paper 
Aftermath: James Lane Allen: Harper & Bros., square 32mo, cloth........................ 
Comedies of Courtship: Anthony Hope: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth.................... 
eS sinc sc 6k 60 be bb0de es keen enees¥ ees nadeeoeses 
E.idorhpa, or The End of the Earth: John Uri Lloyd: Robert Clarke Co., cloth................ 
Eunice Quince, a New England Story: Dane Conyngham: Lovell, Cornell & Co., 12mo, cloth... 
Idyllists of the Country-Side: George H. Ellwanger: Dodd, Mead & Co., daintily bound in cloth. . 
Jock Hiartnett: Lee. Gilbert: G. W. DUR, DORE. . «20.0... eccccceccccccsseseccucses 
La Nouvelle Femme: A. S. M.: G. W. Dillingham, paper, illustrated 
Leviore Plectro: Alfred Cochrane: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth................ 0.0.00 eee 
Mrs. Romney: Rosa Nouchette Carey: J. P. Lippincott, cloth... .................00 ccc eeee 
Nicodemus: Grace Shaw Duff, Frederick C. Gordon: Arena Publishing Co 
Nobody's Fault: Metin Syretts Matarts Broe., ClO... oon sc eissnccenssccsecesescscvseces 
Old Maids and Young: Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling: The Cassell Publishing Co., paper 
Phyllis of Philistia: Frank Frankfort Moore: The Cassell Publishing Co., cloth 
The Crime of the Century: Rodrigues Ottolengui:G. P. Putnam’s Sons, paper............... 
The Death Wake, or Lunacy: T. T. Stoddart, intro. by A. Lang: Way & Williams, 16mo, net. . 
The Divinations of Kala Persad, and Other Stories: H. Hill: Ward, Lock & Bowden, 12mo, cloth, 
The Emancipated, a Novel: George Gissing: Way & Williams, 8vo, cloth..................... 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard: A. Conan Doyle: D. Appleton & Co., cloth................. 
The Gallery of Antiquities: Honore de Balzac: Trans. by Kath. P. Wormeley: Roberts Bros., cloth, 
The Knighting of the Twins, and Other Stories: Clyde Fit~h: Roberts Bros., illustrated, 4to 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


The Little Room, and Other Stories: Madelene Yale Wynne: Way & Williams, cloth........... 
The Parson’s Proxy: Kate W. Hamilton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth................00: 
The Red Spell: Francis Gribble: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 16mo, buckram................. 
The Return of the Native: Thomas Hardy: Lovell, Coryell & Co., paper.............0000000- 
The Sea-Wolves: Max Pemberton: Rand, McNally & Co., paper..........00000-eceeeeeeeees 
The Sheik’s White Slave: Raymond Raife: Lovell, Coryell & Co., cloth.................0.005 
The Third World: Henry Clay Fairman: The Transatlantic Publishing Co., cloth............. 
The Twin Sisters: Florence Nightingale Craddock: G. W. Dillingham, paper................. 
The White King’s Daughter: Emma Marshall: Macmillan & Co.............0000e cee eeeeeees 
The Woodlanders: Thomas Hardy: Rand, McNally & Co., paper.............0 ee eee eeee eens 
The Wrong Man: Champion Bissell: Town Topics Publishing Co., paper.................5.. 


Historic and National 


A Short History of Greece: W. S. Robinson, M. A.: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth............ 
Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign: General Sir Evelyn Wood, V. C.: Roberts Bros., cloth, illus. . 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States: Roger Foster: Boston Book Co., cloth. . 
Concord; Historic, Literary and Picturesque: Geo. B. Bartlett: Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth.... 
Government and Religion of the Virginia Indians: S. R. Hendren: Johns Hopkins Press, paper. . 
Outlines of Roman History, 133 B. C. to 27 B. C.: A. H. Allcroft, W. F. Masom: W. B. Clive, cloth, 
The Empire of the Ptolemies: J. P. Mahaffy: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth..................- 
The Growth of British Policy, an Historical Essay: Sir J. R. Seeley: Macmillan & Co., 2 v., cloth, 
The United States Public Works: W. M. Black: John Wiley & Sons, cloth.................... 
The Up-to-Date Primer: J. W. Bengongh: Funk & Wagnalls, paper......... sehern keen in 
Uncle Sam’s Homilies on Finance: Charles Elton Blanchard: Current Events Co., paper........ 
Washington in Lincoln’s Time: Noah Brooks: Century Co., 12mo, cloth.................06. 


Poetry of the Month 


A Summer Night, and Other Poems: Rosamund M. Watson: Way & Williams, blue buckram, net, 
Apples of Istakhar: William Lindsey: Copeland & Day, square octavo................00-05- 
Ballads of Blue Water, and Other Poems: J. J. Roche: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1 vol., 16mo... 
Leaves of the Lotos: David Banks Sickels: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. ...............000 cee eeeee 
My Sea, and Other Posthumous Poems: Hon. Roden Noel: Way & Williams................. 
Paradise Lost: John Milton: American Book Co., board, books I and II.................... 
Queen Helen, and Other Poems: John V. Cheney: Way & Williams, 16mo, buckram, gilt top. . 
Songs, Chiefly from the German: J. L. Spalding: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth.................. 
The Hills of Songs: Clinton Scollard: Copeland & Day, brown cloth, octavo................65- 
The Poetry of Pathos and Delight: Coventry Patmore: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.................- 
The Rod, the Root, and the Flower: Coventry Patmore: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth......... 
The White Snake: Madison Cawein: John P. Morton & Co., cloth.............. 000 eee eeu 


Reference Books of Value 


Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful Information: Laird & Lee, cloth......................4. 
Indexed Pocket Map, and Shippers’ Guide of Arizona: Rand, McNally & Co., paper........... 
Indexed Pocket Map, and Shippers’ Guide of Kentucky: Rand, McNally & Co., paper........ 
Indexed Pocket Map, and Shippers’ Guide of Massachusetts: Rand, McNally & Co., paper.... 
Indexed Pocket Map, and Shippers’ Guide of Michigan: Rand, McNally & Co., paper......... 
Indexed Pocket Map, and Shippers’ Guide of Quebec: Rand, McNally & Co., paper.......... 
Report of the Commissioner of Education: Washington Gov. Printing Office, cloth, vol. 1...... 


Religious and Philosophic 


Daily Teachings for the Christian Year: Rev. G. H.S. Walpole: Brentano’s...............-.-- 
Great Charter of Christ, Studies in Sermon on the Mount: Rt. Rev. W. B. Carpenter, Whittaker, 
History of Dogma: Dr. Adolph Harnack: Roberts Bros., vol. 1, 8vo, cloth................... 
In the Household of Faith: Rev. C. Ernest Smith: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth............ 
Moral Evolution: George Harris, D. D.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., crown 8vo............... 
St. Paul the Traveler, and the Roman Citizen: W. M. Ramsay: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.......... 
Substantial Christian Philosophy: William Kent, M. D.: John B. Alden.................. 
The Child Jesus, and Other Talks to Children: Alex. Macleod, D. D.: Cranston & Curts, cloth. . 
The Gospel in Isaiah: Charles S. Robinson, D. D.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth............. 
The Oxford Movement in America: Rev. C. E. Walworth: Catholic Book Exchange.......... 
The People’s Bible, Discourses upon Holy Scripture: Jos. Parker: Funk & Wagnalls Co., vol. 26, 
The Psalmist and the Scientist: G. Matheson, D. D.: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 3d ed., cloth.... 
The Unity of Faith: Considered in six lectures: R. B. Fairbairn: Whittaker.................. 


Scientific and Industrial 


Criminal Sociology: Enrico Ferri: D. Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth. .............. 000 eee ees 
Electric Wiring: Russell Robb: Macmillan & Co., 4to, cloth. . ........ 2. cece eee eee eee ees 
Tronclads in Action: H{. W. Wilson: Little, Brown & Co., 18096, 2 vols., cloth............... 
The Connection Between Thought and Memory: introduc. by G. S. Hall: Herman T. Lukens... 
The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution: E. D. Cope: Open Court Publishing Co........... 
The Story of the Solar System: George F. Chambers: D. Appleton & Co., illus., 16mo, cloth. 

The Wlrence and the Whither of Man, Being the Morse Lectures of 1895: C. Scribner’s Sons, 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR MARCH, 1806. 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical 


A Century of Painting: Will H. Low.......... McClure’s. 
Amateur Theatricals at Wellesley, M. A. Winston. Peters'n. 
Among the Players: Arthur Hornblow.......... Peterson. 
Industrial Art Education................/ Art Interchange. 


Modern Schools of Painting: Edgar M. Ward..Mo. Illust. 
New Figures in Literature and Art: Edith Brower. Atlantic. 


On Track of The Arkangas Traveler.............. Century. 
The National Academy: Rupert Hughes........ Peterson. 
The Poster: K. Porter Garnett........ Overland Monthly. 
The Wizard of the Nile: Beaumont Fletcher..... Godey’s. 
What a Great City Might Be..... New England Magazine. 
Biographic and Reminiscent 
Abraham Lincoln: Frank B. Carpenter.......... Peterson. 
Abraham Lincoln: Ida M. Tarbell............. McClure’s. 
American Naval Heroes: John H. Brown....... Peterson. 
Chapters From a Life: Eliz. Stuart Phelps...... McClure’s. 
Colonel Washington: Woodrow Wilson........ Harper’s. 
Francis B. Carpenter: American Hist. Painter. .Peterson. 
General Robert E. Lee: T. J. Mackey........... Peterson. 
John Knowles Paine:Rupert Hughes............ Godey’s. 


John Randolph of Roanoke: Powhatan Bouldin. .Century. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: William M. Sloane. .Century. 
Recollections of Christine Nilsson: A. L. Parkes. .Godey’s. 
Recollections of Col. Ellsworth: John Hay....McClure’s. 
Recollections of Joan of Arc: XII: Louis de Conte. .Harp. 
Sir Edmund Andros: Mary L. Fay..New Eng. Magazine. 


Sketch of William Starling Sullivant...... Pop. Sci. Mo. - 
Some Memories of Hawthorne: R. H. Lathrop. .Atlantic. 
Some Penn. Literary Women: M. A. Hamm.... Peterson. 
The Elder Dumas: Emily Crawford.............. Century. 


The Life of Cecil Rhodes: Geo. M. Simonson... .Godey’s. 


Educational Topics 
Best Thing College does for a Man: C. F. Thwing. . Forum. 
Educational Crisis in Chicago: M. F. Washburne. .Arena. 
Educational Values in Elementary School..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Evolution of Fittest Education: R. H. Thurston. .Cassier’s. 


Manitoba Schools Question: Goldwin Smith...... Forum. 
Preparatory Scholarship: Arthur Crosby....... Overland. 
Witness of the Teacher: G. Stanley Hall..........Atlantic. 


Essays and [tiscellanies 
Aboriginal Weapons: L. G. Yates, F. L. S..... Overland. 
Army as a Career: Oliver O. Howard............. Forum. 
Club-Houses for Women: Kathryn Staley...... Godey’s. 
Exercise as a Remedy: Henry Ling Taylor..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Evolution of the Wedding-Cake: Agnes Carr Sage. .Lipp. 
Natural History of Warfare: N. S. Shaler..No. Am. Rev. 
On an Author’s Choice of Company: W. Wilson. .Century. 


The Blond Wizard: Eve Lummis...... Land of Sunshine. 

The Perils of Small Talk: Allan McL. Hamilton. .Century. 

The Pranks of Nature: II: M. Humphrey...... Godey’s. 
Historic and National 

A Chapter in Huguenot History................. Atlantic. 

A Guerilla Eden: Felix Oswald....North Amer. Review. 

A Seminary of Sedition: John Fiske............. Atlantic 


Alliance with Eng. Basis of Rational For’n Policy. . Forum. 
America’s Interest in Eastern Asia..North Amer. Review. 
Ancient Islanders of California: C. F. Holder. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
British Opinion of America: Rich. Whiteing. .Scribner’s. 
Columbus’s Deed after 4 Centuries: E. B. Andrews.Scrib. 
Cost of an Anglo-American War: Ed. Atkinson..Forum. 
Our Defenceless Coasts: G. N. Southwick..No. Am. Rev. 
Our Foreign Trade: Fenton T. Newbery........ Century. 
Our For. Trade and Con. Ser.: C. D.Warner. No. Am. Rev. 
The European Situation: F. H. Geffcken.......... Forum. 
The German Struggle for Liberty: P. Bigelow. .Harper’s. 
7 1e U. S. and International Arbitration...... N. E, Mag. 





Political and Financial 
Free Silver and the Savings Banks..North Amer. Review. 
Liquor and Law: Bishop of Albany..North Am. Review. 
Principles of Taxation: II: D. A. Wells..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Bond and the Dollar: J. C. Ridpath, LL. D..Arena. 
The Presidency and Secretary Morton........... Atlantic. 
What Shall We Do With Excise: W. Miller....N. A. R 
Why South Wants Free Coin. of Silver: M. Butler. . Arena. 


Religious and Philosophic 
Failure of Scientific Materialism: W.Ostwald Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Normal and Heightened Suggestion...Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Social Value of Individual Failure: G. D. Herron.. Arena. 
The Future Life: W. E. Gladstone.......... No. Am. Rev. 
The Study of Inheritance: W. K. Brooks....Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Scientific and Industrial 


Acclimatization: William Z. Ripley.......... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Arcadian Bee-Ranching: Ninetta Eames........ Harper’s. 
Chemists as Leaders: Peter T. Austen...... No. Am. Rev. 
a The Art Interchange. 


Lumbering in the Adrondacks: Lee J. Vance....Godey’s. 
Nicaragua Canal an Imprac. Scheme: J. Nimmo, Jr. Forum. 
Recent Photo. Invention: E. Wallace, M. D..No. Am. Rev. 
The Arts and Crafts: Austin Lewis...Overland Monthly. 


The Horse or the Motor: Oliver McKee...... Lippincott. 
The Nerves of a War-Ship: Park Benjamin...... Harper's. 
The New Elec. Photography: Park Benjamin. .Mo. Illust. 
The Shatt Governor: E.. T. Adams. .....2<s0002 Cassier’s. 


Velocity of Electricity: Gifford Le Clear....Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sociologic Questions 
Bishop Doane and Woman Suffrage: M. N. Lee....Arena. 


Family Life in America: Th. Bentzon.............. Forum. 
Human Problem According to Law: A. M. Diaz..Arena. 
Maintenance of Manhood: B. O. Flower.......... Arena. 
Money Borrowers: Junius Henri Browne....... Harper’s. 
Professional Institutions: Painter: H. Spencer..P. S. Mo. 
Some Municipal Problems: E. W. Bemis.......... Forum. 


Stamping Out the London Slums: E. Marshall...Century. 
The Irish in American Life: Henry C. Merwin..Atlantic. 
The Social Evil in Phila.: Rev. F. M. Goodchild...Arena. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Prof. Frank Parsons....Arena. 
Two New Social Departures: John M. Ludlow....Atlantic. 
Wealth-Production and Consumption by Nation...Arena. 
What the Small Town May Do For Itself.. New Eng. Mag. 
Woman’s Wages: Kate Stephens........ No. Am. Review. 
Sport and Recreation 
A Coyote Hunt: C. F. Holder.......... Land of Sunshine. 
On Snow Shoes to Barren Grounds: C. W. Whitney. Harp. 
Revival of the Olympian Games: G. Horton..No. Am. Rev. 
Scientific Kite Flying: Cleveland Moffett...... McClure’s. 
Spirit of Racing in America: John G. Speed...... Forum. 


Travel and Adventure 


A Holy Island Pilgrimage: Eugenia Skelding....Atlantic. 
A Spanish City in the New World: M. E. Haines.N. E. M. 


A Winter on the Rivie-a: Jean Porter Rudd...... Godey’s. 
Coming of the Rains in Guiana: J. Rodway..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Florentine Villas: Let Bacon... ...cccvsccceses Scribner’s. 


From Cuxhaven to Constantinople: C. W. Allers. Mo. Illus. 
Jamaica a Field for Investment: Gov. of Jamaica.N. A. R. 
Malayan Child Life: Rounsvelle Wildman. ..Overland Mo. 
Manners and Customs of the Boers: T. L. White. . Forum. 
Mexico in Midwinter: Justice Walter Clark........ Arena. 
Taunton—An Old Colony Town: S. V. Cole..N. E. Mag. 
The Coahuia Foodgetter: D. P. Barrows. Land of Sunshine. 
The Last of the Vaqueros: Allan Owen......... Overland. 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel: M. A. Hamm...... Peterson. 
Up Mt. San Jacinto: B. Wentworth....Land of Sunshine. 
Ways and Means in Arid America: W. E. Smythe. Centur) 














THE SONG OF SONGS: A BOOK UNLIKE ALL OTHERS* 


By WILLIAM MarRIon REEDy. 


Nothing in the Bible is more intensely human 
than the Song of Songs, Which is Solomon’s. There 
is in it no hint of anything divine but the divinity of 
unregarding love, the absorption of a man and 
woman, each in the other, the nearest approach to 
Nirvana in this world of sense. The Song of Songs 
is a beautiful poem, sad with a pagan sadness in its 
utter neglect of what has been or will be. To read 
it is, as it were, to catch the thought of one thinking 
with his body at its highest thrill, to almost perceive 
the acme of the ministration to the soul by the flesh 
in desire to encompass the most exalted experience. 
There is in no literature a love-song like unto this 
live coal of song that glows in the Book that is of 
all literatures. 

The interpretation of this Song of Songs has dis- 
closed more ingenuity than appreciation upon the 
part of theologians. They have made it an allegory, 
many men have made it many allegories, drawn 
from it many morals, and read into it much of high 
spiritual import. All the theology and philosophy 
they have brought to the study of it has not cooled 
it one particle. It is a song written in terms of the 
heart of hearts, filled with the amorousness of sun- 
shine, the scent of woods, the wooing of winds, 
the glory of the body of woman, and the rending 
strength of man. It has been preached upon as a 
parable of Christ’s love for the Church, but its sym- 
bolism, if I understand it aright, is nothing spiritual 
whatever. 

For me there is but one symbol in it that gives 
the key to all its meaning—if it can be that the 
direct, undisguised carnality of it needs the aid of 
indirect suggestion. It says what it says and says it 
to the heart, and for any other torturing of its mes- 
sage, one has to turn away from the fire on the 
heart’s altar to the cold abstractions. It means 
what it says as surely as old Omar Khayyam meant 
what is plainest in the Rubaiyat. But all the sym- 
bols of Desire desiring when most fulfilled are 
gathered into the Song of Songs. It is a flaming 
stream of imaginings—the utterance of a passion 
with all the strength of the young, unwearied world. 

She feels the ecstasy of sacrifice and he, Solomon, 
king of kings, wisest of the wise, chants all his wis- 
dom into the foolish prattle of a lover dissolving in 
the divine heat. They are babes in the wood. 
They know only that life is good and that all of it is 
theirs. They have their rose and enjoy it, thought- 
less alike of to-morrow and of yesterday. Mr. Hub- 
bard has taken the Song of Songs and recast it, as 
he says, into dramatic form. It is hardly dramatic; 
it is so finely foolish. The king and the woman 
speak to each other. The form is antiphonal. They 





* A review of The Song of Songs Which is. Solomon’s. 
By Elbert Hubbard. (Roycroft Printing Shop, Aurora.) 


try, what never yet lover has succeeded in, to tell 
why and how much they love each other, and their 
exasperation at the ineffectiveness of speech is 
revealed in the repetitions. They succeed only in 
telling what they see in each other’s bodies. What 
they feel is dumb. It is translatable only in the con- 
tact which renders all words idle. 

They remind one, these two forgotten lovers 
whose love is not forgotten, of the mood one knows 
when what one would convey seems only to be 
expressible in a manifestation of rage. Much of the 
song is unintelligible on any other hypothesis than 
that the lovers are merely talking as children 
indulging in the inanities of happiness. By making 
the Song a dialogue Mr. Hubbard has heightened 
its effect considerably. There is much skill shown 
in the separation of its masculine and feminine duali- 
ties, so much, indeed, that one is tempted almost to 
believe that he has hit nearer to the secret of its 
meaning than any of the commentators. The result 
of his experiment is at least agreeable. 

The study of the Song is a striking bit of writing. 
Its character is best defined as sprightly. There is a 
quiet humor, and considerable infidelity as regards 
inspiration, that make the study decidedly piquant, 
but it is saved from being mere frippery by a 
genuine sympathy, with a tenderness that reaches a 
finely subdued eloquence in the peroration apostro- 
phizing Love. There is a strain of weariness under- 
lying alike the laughter and the sadness of the 
essayist’s point of view. The touch of the writer is 
not effeminate by any means, but it is markedly 
feminine. The study has nothing technical about it. 
There is no load of learning upon the writer’s fancy. 
The work is simply a sympathetic treatment of a 
tender theme with just the dash of disbelief to 
heighten the flavor. The writer is a theologian who 
has little theology left in his system and the result 
of his study is that one arises from the reading with 
more of the spirit of loving-kindness absorbed from 
the book than could ever be gained from all the ser- 
mons that have been preached upon the theory that 
the Song is nothing more than an allegory. The 
book is a beautiful one. It is printed by hand on 
Ruisdael paper, in a type modeled upon the old 
Venetian fonts. The effect is rich, soft, sensuous 
and serious. Indeed, there is not a hint of the 
humor of the text in the idea of such sentiments as 
those of the Song of Songs being clothed in such a 
Quakerish garb. The book is printed in a limited 
edition at the Roycroft Printing Shop, in East . 
Aurora, New York, and is enough in itself to confer 
fame upon that little town. It is a book to please 
the mind, the heart, the eye. It is worth not alone 
the price at which it is sold, but all the time and 
thou ht and taste bestowed upon its production. 
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ARTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH AT HOME* 





Arthur T. Quiller-Couch was born on November 
21, 1863. He came of a family which had lived at 
Polperro in Cornwall for many generations. His 
grandfather, Jonathan Couch, was an ichthyologist 
of note and wrote a “History of British Fishes” 
which is still the standard work on the subject. His 
uncle, Richard Quiller-Couch, was also a biologist 
of reputation at the time of his early death; and his 
father, Thomas Quiller-Couch, was a surgeon, of 
strong antiquarian tastes. The boy, Arthur, went 
to school first in Devonshire, at a place called New- 
ton Abbott, and afterward at Clifton College, a pub- 
lic school. Thence, in time, he went with a scholar- 
ship to Trinity College, Oxford, where he took a 
first in classical moderations. His fancy for writing 
progressed during those years, and be contributed 
much good verse to the Oxford Magazine over the 
signature “Q,” “which” (he says) “I still like to 
stick to as a nom de guerre.” 

His muscles waxed with his mind, and he set the 
stroke for his college boat while at Oxford. His 
love for the oar has never faltered, and he now 
coaches the crews of the Fowey Grammar School 
with diligence. But several years came between the 
undergraduate life and the settled comfort at Fowey. 
After taking his degree he was appointed classical 
lecturer at his college, and while still at Oxford, in 
1887, he wrote his first book, “ Dead Man’s Rock.” 
This tale brought him instant notice and much 
praise. The story lay unfinished for a time, and 
might never have seen daylight had not a friend 
who read part of the manuscript urged him to finish 
it and send it to a publisher. “OQ” gives to this 
friend the credit for the fortunate impulse that sent 
him through the eddies of teaching and an unsettled 
idea of studying for the bar, out into the steady 
current of work which is most congenial to his taste 
and for which so many readers are heartily thankful. 

The success of “ Dead Man’s Rock ” unsettled the 
quiet of the young lecturer at Oxford, and after a 
year he went, as he says, “to try his luck in Lon- 
don.” That same year, 1888, appeared “The 
Astonishing History of Troy Town,” and in 1889 
“The Splendid Spur” was published. “Q’s” 
reputation was now so brilliant as to justify, even to 
his own modest mind, his excursion from the uni- 
versity town, and he felt his feet firm under him. 
At that time Mr—, now Sir— Wemyss Reid 
was starting a Liberal weekly paper to be called the 
Speaker. He asked “OQ” to join the staff. He 
wrote a sketch for the first number, and has been 
connected with the paper ever since, writing some- 
thing every week. At first his work consisted 
entirely of short stories. J. M. Barrie and “Q” 
began their work together on the Speaker at that 
time, and their friendship has waxed with the pass- 
ing of years. These short stories were afterward 
collected and published in two volumes, “ Noughts 
and Crosses” (1891), and “ The Delectable Duchy.” 

Speaking of this experience to a-visitor not long 
ago, Mr. Quiller-Couch said: “I had to drop the 


* From the Book Buyer, published by Scribner’s Sons. 





weekly short story after a while—the strain was too 
heavy. The story had to be turned in on Wednes- 
day, and very often I would come down in the morn- 
ing without the least idea of what I should write. 
It went along that way after I had been told to stop, 
until in 1891, my health broke down and I had to 
acknowledge the doctor was right—he usually is, 
I find. So I came down here to Fowey, found a 
house to rent, and settled in my native Cornwall. 
I keep busy here, but I am in no danger of over- 
work. My health is excellent, partly because I am 
much on the water, and can combine a fairly active 
life with my sedentary occupation. In London, I 
think, I lived too exclusively in an atmosphere of 
books; nearly all the friends one meets do nothing 
but talk about literature. Here I have only to jump 
up from my table and pitch the whole thing aside— 
books, manuscripts and all one’s stock in trade, and 
realize that, after all, literature is not of supreme 
importance in the world; that the publication of a 
book, however much it may be talked about, ‘isn’t 
the most important of events. 

“T like to work in the morning. That and the 
club—a good yacht club, in which I am much inter- 
ested—and a stroll occupy me before luncheon, in 
the summer, and afterward, as a rule, I walk for 
another hour. After dinner I read. But Wednes- 
day is different; that is the day I devote to my book 
notices. Since I dropped the weekly story, as regu- 
lar work for the Speaker, I have confined myself to 
the causerie in which I try once a week to write 
criticism, and this corner I have all to myself.” 

Other books by “Q” are “The Blue Pavilions,” 
published in 1891, and “ The Warwickshire Avon” 
(1892), which is the memorial of a canoe voyage 
with Alfred Parsons, and it is interesting to know 
that Mr. Parsons’s canoe, with that of “OQ” now 
lie snug in the club house, waiting, perhaps, for 
other journeys as pleasant as those made through 
England and along the length of the Danube. 
Another volume of his short stories is called “ I Saw 
Three Ships and Other Winter’s Tales ” (1892), and 
“The Golden Pomp,” an Elizabethan anthology, 
was edited by “OQ” and published last autumn. His 
latest work is seen in three books published in 
America by the Scribners, two volumes of stories, 
and one of literary essays. 

“Q’s” study is a small room with two big win- 
dows overlooking the harbor and sea. The walls 
are covered with books, and additions are made 
every week from the office of the Speaker. In reply 
to a question as to the novel upon which he is now 
at work, he said: “It is the story of a family who 
lived in ‘ The Hall, the old residence up there on the 
cliffs—the old home of the Mohuns whom Thacke- 
ray wrote about. The plot is simple, and I am 
writing it as I please—I am not hampered by 
restrictions of length and style. That is as it should 
be, I think. Too many novels are written with a 
view to publication in some particular form, and it 
is burdensome. This is going to be just a story.” 
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JUDITH 
From a Painting by Sichel. From the May Number of ROMANCE 





THE GYPSY 
From a Painting by G. Debat-Ponsan. From the May Number of ROMANCE 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


THE DOCK AT OLD CAIRO Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers 
From ‘ Mentone, Cairo and Corfu” 
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BROOKLYN MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. From the May number of ROMANCE 


Courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Co. THE BAPTISM OF MEHETABEL 
From the Broom-Squire. By S. Baring-Gould. See page 449 
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PHCENIX TOWER FROM THE CANAL 
From Persons, Places and Ideas. By B. O. Flower. Courtesy of Arena Pub. Co. 
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Copyrighted, 1888, by J. B. Falk JULIA MARLOWE-TABER Copyrighted, 1894, by J. B, Falk 
As ‘“ Parthenia,” in Ingomar As “ Viola,” in Twelfth Night 
From the May Number of ROMANCE 
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SAMUEL WALTER FOSS PAUL DU CHAILLU 


Courtesy of Lee & Shepard Courtesy of A. C. McClurg & Co. 














GENERAL A. W. GREELY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Courtesy of Roberts Bros. Courtesy of The Illustrated American 





